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Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Springfield,  Nov.  1,  1896. 

Honorable  John  P.  Altgeld,  Governor  of  Illinois : 

Dear  Sir: — As  required  by  Section  4,  Article  I,  of  the  School 
Law  of  Illinois,  I submit  herewith  the  twenty-first  biennial  report 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  school  years  ending 
June  30,  1895,  and  June  30,  1896,  with  accompanying  documents, 
and  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Iam,  very  respectfully  yours, 

Samuel  M.  Inglis, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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NORTHERN  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  DEKALB,  ILL. 


TWENTY-FIRST  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

1895-1896. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

The  following  summary  of  statistics  shows  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  of  Illinois  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  and 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896.  Comparisons  are  made  between 
some  statistics  of  the  year  1896  and  similar  figures  for  the  years  1880 
and  1890,  and  these  will  be  found  under  the  year  1896. 


l895. 

CENSUS  OF  MINORS. 


Number  of  males  under  21  years  of  age. . . 

females  under  21  years  of  age. 


1,019,519 
891, 056 


Whole  number  of  persons  under  21  years  of  age. 


1,910,575 


SCHOOL  CENSUS. 


Number  of  males  between  the  ages  of  6 and  21  . . 

females  between  the  ages  of  6 and  21 


678, 667 
655,334 


Whole  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  6 and  21 


1,334,001 


ENROLLMENT. 


Number  of  male  pupils  enrolled  in  graded  schools 

female  pupils  enrolled  in  graded  schools 

male  pupils  enrolled  in  ungraded  schools  . . . 
female  pupils  enrolled  in  ungraded  schools 


256,861 
262, 276 
189, 184 
170,217 


Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 


878, 538 


10 


DAYS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


Grand  total  number  of  days  of  attendance— 

In  graded  schools 

In  ungraded  schools 


71.715,147 

31,850,079 


Total 


103,565,226 


Average  daily  attendance 


666,442 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


Number  of  districts  having  no  school 

‘ * having  school  less  than  five  months. 

‘ ‘ having  school  five  months  or  more. . 


24 

46 

11,595 


Whole  number  of  districts 


11,665 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


Number  of  stone  school  houses. 

brick  school  houses, 
frame  school  houses 
log  school  houses  . . . 


188 

1,646 

10,681 

45 


Whole  number  of  school  houses 


12,560 


Number  of  school  houses  built  during  the  year 


247 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  high  schools. 


258 


Number  of  graded  schools  (including  high  schools) 
ungraded  schools 


1.826 
10, 734 


Whole  number  of  public  schools 


12, 560 


DURATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  months  graded  schools  were  in  session. . . 

‘ ‘ ungraded  schools  were  in  session 


15, 798 
78,457 


Whole  number  of  months  schools  were  in  session 
Average  number  of  months  schools  were  in  session. . 


94,255 

7.4 


TEACHERS. 


Number  of  male  teachers  in  graded  schools 

female  teachers  in  gradad  schools — 
male  teachers  in  ungraded  schools., 
female  teachers  in  ungraded  schools 


1,846 

9.541 

5.171 

8,549 


Whole  number  of  teachers 


25, 107 


SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Number  of  school  superintendents,  city  or  village,  who  spend  all  of  their  time  in 
supervision,  r 

44 

Number  of  school  superintendents,  city  or  village,  who  spend  three-fourths  or 
two- thirds  of  their  time  in  supervision 

40 

Number  of  school  superintendents,  city  or  village,  who  spend  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  their  time  in  supervision 

97 

Number  of  school  superintendents,  city  or  village,  who  spend  an  hour  a day  in 
supervision..  

131 

MONTHS  TAUGHT. 


Number  of  months  taught  by  male  teachers  in  graded  schools 

female  teachers  in  graded  schools. . . 
male  teachers  in  ungraded  schools. . 
female  teachers  in  ungraded  schools 


15. 171 
85, 664 
29,695 
48, 730 


Whole  number  of  months  taught. 


179,260 


SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 


Highest  monthly  wages  paid— 

To  male  teachers 

To  female  teachers 

Lowest  monthly  wages  paid— 

To  male  teachers 

To  female  teachers 

Average  monthly  wages  paid — 

To  male  teachers 

To  female  teachers 


$300  00 
280  00 

12  00 
12  00 

51  45 
37  65 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 


Number  of  districts  having  libraries 

Number  of  volumes  bought  during  the  year  for  district  libraries 
Whole  number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 


2, 258 
98.076 
345, 321 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  private  schools 


947 


Number  of  male  pupils  in  private  schools 
“ female  “ “ 


56, 309 
60, 926 


Total  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools 


117,235 


Number  of  male  teachers  in  private  schools 
‘ ' female  “ “ 


925 

2,234 


Whole  number  of  teachers  in  private  schools 


3,159 
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ILLITERACY. 


Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-one  years  unable  to 
read  and  write  and  the  cause  of  such  inability,  as  reported: 

Indigence  of  parents 

52 

69 

122 

88 

Ill  health 

Weakness  of  mind 

Schools  inaccessible 

Neglect  of  parents 

269 

Mutes 

52 

Partially  blind 

51 

Foreign  birth 

71 

Blind,  idiotic  and  insane 

46 

Unknown  and  other  causes 

33 

Whole  number  of  males 

461 

Whole  number  of  females 

407 

Total 

868 

These  numbers  are  supposed  to  be  too  small. 

DISTRIBUTABLE  FUND. 


Dr. 


Balance  July  1, 1894 

Income  of  township  fund 

Received  from  county  superintendents 
Miscellaneous 


$57,516  43 
638,904  92 
947,789  15 
7,327  52 


Total. 


$1,651,538  02 


Cr. 


Incidental  expenses  of  trustees  and  treasurers 

Paid  for  publishing  annual  statements 

Compensation  of  treasurers 

Added  to  principal  of  township  fund 

Distributed  to  districts 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 

Balance 


$12,890  27 
5,317  95 
151,501  24 
2,047  68 
1,405,380  31 
13,217  09 
61, 183  54 


Total. 


$1,651,538  02 


DISTRICT  ACCOUNTS — RECEIPTS. 


Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1894 

Received  from  distribution  of  trustees 

Special  district  taxes  received 

Loans  of  district  funds  paid  in 

Amount  received  from  pupils  paying  tuition 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  school  property 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  district  bonds  issued  for  building  purposes  — 

Amount  received  from  treasurers  of  other  townships 

Amount  received  from  pupils  transferred 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Errors  in  balances  reported  by  township  treasurers  in  1894 


$4, 402, 073  90 
1,415,149  00 
13,595,747  40 
53,540  80 
80,035  15 
16,484  80 
768,134  71 
135,922  39 
3,927  85 
337,799  30 
39,665  98 


Total  amount  received  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895. 


$20,848,481  28 


DISTRICT  ACCOUNTS — EXPENDITURES. 


Amount  paid  to  male  teachers  in  graded  schools. . . 
‘ 4 female 

“ male  “ ungraded  schools 
4 4 female 


$1,475,827  09 
1. 187, 63 2 2)} 
5,144,936  75 
1,596,893  30 


Whole  amount  paid  teachers 

Paid  for  new  school  houses 

44  school  sites  and  grounds 

44  books  for  poor  children 

repairs  and  improvements 

44  school  furniture 

4 4 school  apparatus 

44  books  for  district  libraries 

4 4 fuel  and  other  incidental  expenses 

Paid  district  clerks  for  services 

4 interest  on  district  bonds 

44  principal  of  district  bonds  

4 4 tuition  of  pupils  transferred 

4 4 treasurers  of  other  townships 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 

Errors  in  balances  reported  by  township  treasurers  in  1894 


$9,405,289  37 
2,012,574  20 
222,997  S3 
31, 188  65 
1,031,516  35 
198.044  93 
77,621  91 
32, 130  91 
1,563,174  46 
99,306  16 
252,298  09 
575, 600  82 
12,815  93 
136, 409  63 
607,235  06 
141,714  97 


Total  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  30, 1895 

District  funds  loaned 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1895 


$16,399,919  27 
42,484  40 
4,406,077  61 


Total  of  expenditures  and  balance 


$20,848,481  28 


DISTRICT  TAX  LEVY,  MADE  AUGUST,  1895. 


Amount  of  district  tax  levy  for  support  of  schools 


$13,649,780  13 


TOWNSHIP  FUND. 


Amount  loaned  on  personal  security 

Amount  loaned  on  real  estate  security 

Amount  of  school  bonds  held 

Estimated  value  of  16th  section  lands  held 

Estimated  value  of  other  1 inds  held 

Cash  on  hand  belonging  to  the  township  fund 


$1,795,530  04 
3,403,588  06 
314,379  31 
7,987,324  58 
1,789,018  73 
316,205  19 


Total  amount  of  the  fund 


$15,606,015  91 


SCHOOL  LANDS. 


Number  of  acres  of  school  lands  sold  during  the  year 

Number  of  acres  remaining  unsold 

Net  proceeds  of  school  lands  sold  during  the  year. — 


149 

7.213.96 
$974  40 


INCOME  OF  TOWNSHIP  FUND. 


Interest  received  from  loans  on  personal  security 

$121,451  33 
227,304  04 
279,995  62 
10, 153  93 

Interest  received  from  loans  on  real  estate  security  . 

Interest  received  from  school  bonds 

Rents  received  from  real  estate 

Total  income  of  township  fund  

$638,904  92: 

14 


COUNTY  FUND. 


Amount  loaned  on  personal  security , . 

Amount  loaned  on  real  estate  security 

Bonds  held  as  part  of  the  fund 

Real  estate  held  as  part  of  the  fund 

Cash  on  hand  belonging  to  the  principal  of  the  fund 


$47,794  92 
100,921  31 
3, 340  00 
1, 105  00 
6,835  94 


Total  amount  of  the  fund $159,997  17 

Amount  of  income  received  on  county  fund 


ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


Estimated  value  of  school  buildings  and  grounds 

libraries 

school  apparatus 


$37,518,878  00 
251,531  00 
3,651,733  00 


SCHOOL  DEBT. 


Amount  of  bonded  school  debt 


$3,883,351  69 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  male  pupils  enrolled  in  first  year  class 
female 

“ male  “ second 

‘ * female 

“ male  “ third 

“ female 

“ male  “ fourth 

female 

“ male  “ fifth 

, “ female 

Whole  number  of  male  pupils  enrolled  for  the  year  . 

female  “ “ 

Average  number  enrolled  for  the  year 

Number  of  male  pupils  graduated 

‘ ‘ female  pupils  graduated  


4,924 
7, 133 
2,823 
4,763 
2,079 
3, 199 
802 
2, 014 
62 
129 
10, 485 
17,528 
27, 084 
955 
2.306 


High  schools  in  districts  under  special  laws ! 

the  general  school  law 

Township  high  schools  under  section  38,  article  III,  of  the  school  law’ 

High  schools  in  districts  with  boards  of  directors,  under  the  general  school 
lawT 


44 

162 

11 

41 


Total. 


258 


High  schools  with  a course  of  study  of  three  years 

‘ * four  years 

“ five  years 

High  schools  in  session  seven  months 

“ eight  months 

‘ 4 eight  and  one-half  months 

4 4 nine  months \ 

nine  and  one-half  months 

“ ten  months 

Number  of  teachers  employed 

Highest  monthly  wages  paid 

Lowest  4 4 4 4 

Amount  of  incidental  expenses 

Amount  of  teachers’  wages 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled  for  tuition 

and  incidental  expenses 

on  average  enrollment  for  tuition 

and  incidental  expenses 

Number  of  high  schools  having  separate  buildings 

Estimated  value  of  such  buildings,  grounds  and  furni  ure 

Number  of  schools  reporting  libraries 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 

Value  of  libraries  and  apparatus 

Amount  of  endowments 


89 

163 

6 

9 

74 

11 

163 

10 

6 

922 
$300  00 
20  00 
83,035  60 
760,904  01 
27  12 

30  12 

31  84 
34  69 

38 

$2,247,820  00 
247 

106, 026 
$228,235  00 
2. 900  00 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS’  REPORTS. 


Places  of  examinations 

Number  of  examinations 

males  examined 

females  examined 

Total  number  examined 

First  grade  certificates  to  males  examined 

Second  grade  certificates  to  males  examined 

First  grade  certificates  to  females  examined 

Second  grade  certificates  to  females  examined 

Male  applicants  rejected 

Female  applicants  rejected 

Total  number  rejected 

First  grade  certificates  renewed 

Second  grade  certificates  renewed 

Different  schools  visited 

Schools  visited  more  than  once 

Schools  not  visited  at  all  during  the  year 

Ungraded  schools  not  visited 

Per  cent,  of  ungraded  schools  not  visited 

Average  number  of  hours  spent  in  each  school  visited 

Days  spent  in  school  visitation 

examination 

institute  work ' 

office  work 

other  official  duties 

Whole  number  of  days’  service 

Number  of  public  addresses  delivered  by  county  superintendents 

Whole  number  of  teachers’  institutes  held  by  county  superintendents 

* ‘ days’  continuance  of  these  institutes 

Number  of  persons  enrolled  entitled  to  attend  free , 

Number  of  other  persons  enrolled 

Whole  number  of  different  persons  enrolled 

Number  of  public  lectures  delivered  by  others  than  the  county  superintend- 
ents   

Teachers’  meetings  held  in  county  (district  or  township),  other  than  institutes 


274 
1,192 
6.465 
12, 734 
19, 199 
957 
3,823 
1,1-2 
7,834 
1, 735 

3.519 
5, 254 
1,325 
4,934 

10, 487 
3, 648 
1,781 
1,471 
13 
2.9 

11.519 
3,381 

734 
11,004 
1,601 
28,239 
411 
102 
730 
13, 549 
1, 377 
14, 926 

363, 

676 


FINANCIAL  REPORT. 
Distributable  Fund. 


Dr. 


Balance  July  1,  1894,  for  distribution 

distributed,  but  not  paid  over 

for  other  purposes 

From  State  Auditor 

Income  of  county  fund 

From  fines  and  forfeitures 

Other  receipts 


810,412  52 
74.628  17 
211  11 
930. 609  59 
9,239  00 
19, 53.8  79 
2,282  30 


Total 


$1,046,921  48 


Cr. 


Paid  township  tieasurers 

Commissions  charged 

Amount  paid  for  advertising  examinations  of  teachers 

Other  expenditures 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1895,  for  distribution 

distributed,  but  not  paid  over 


$949,392  31 
20,282  37 
1. 129  88 
2,805  58 
12, 338  93 
60, 972  41 


Total 


$1,046,921  48 


Compensation. 


Amount  of  per  diem  compensation  from  State  Auditor. . 

• expenses  from  State  Auditor 

‘ ‘ of  commissions  on  moneys  paid  treasurer 

1 1 received  as  commissions  on  moneys  loaned 

“ sales  of  school  lands 


$112,532  00 
11,452  25 
19,232  93 
1,149  72 
46  22 


Total  compensation 


$144,413  12. 
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Institute  Funds. 

\ 


Dr. 


Balance  pf  institute  funds  proper  reported  on  hand  July  1,1894 

From  men  who  received  first  grade  certificates 

* ‘ women  “ “ “ 

‘ ‘ men  ‘ ‘ second  “ 

‘ ‘ women  “ “ “ 

“ men  rejected 

‘ 4 women  “ 

4 renewals  of  first  grade  certificates 

second  44  

4 4 registration  fees 


$17,694  32 
924  00 
3,768 
1,054 
7,698 
1,716 
3,447  00 
1 346  00 
5, 104  00 
1,318  00 


Total  of  institute  funds  proper  from  fees 

Balance  of  funds  from  any  other  sources  reported  held  for  institute  purposes 

July  1,  1894 

From  county  boards  for  support  of  institutes 

4 teachers  (not  institute  fees)  for  institutes 

4 4 other  sources  for  institutes 


$44, 069  32 

412  39 
118  68 
2, 158  97 
980  59 


Total  from  all  sources  for  institutes. 


$47, 739  95 


Cr. 


Paid  institute  conductors  and  instructors  from  institute  fund  proper 

lecturers  from  institute  fund  proper 

4 4 incidental  expenses  of  institute  from  institute  fund  proper 

Total  paid  from  institute  fund  proper  for  year  ending  June  30,1895 

Paid  institute  conductors  and  instructors  from  other  institute  funds 

lecturers  from  other  institute  funds 

4 4 incidental  expenses  of  institutes  Irom  other  institute  funds 

Total  payments  from  institute  funds  for  year  ending  June  30, 1895 

Commissions  received  by  county  treasurer 

Balance  of  institute  fund  proper  on  hand  June  30, 1895,  being  in  the  hands  of 

the  county  treasurer 

Balance  of  other  institute  funds  on  hand  June  30, 1895 


$18, 727  58 
1,556  62 
3,649  32 


$23,933  52 
1,389  50 
195  54 
859  32 


$26,277  88 
97  99 

21,099  03 
265  05 


$47,739  95 


Total  expenditures  and  balances. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS,  18%. 


CENSUS  OF  MINORS. 


Males  under  21  in  1896 

l.OOS,  572 
1,007,028 

01, 544 

“ “ 1894 

Increase  in  two  years 

Females  under  21  in  1896  

" “ 1894  

1,014.580 
980, 079 

34,201 

Increase  in  two  years 

Whole  number  under  21  years  in  1896 

2.050,152 
1,987,407 
1, 500, 255 

65. 745 
552, 897 

“ “ “ 1894 

“ “ “ 1880 

Increase  in  two  years 

Increase  in  sixteen  years 

CENSUS  OF  PERSONS  OF  SCHOOL  AGE. 


Males  between  6 and  21  in  1896 — 
1894.... 

Increase  in  two  years 

Females  between  6 and  21  in  1896 
“ ' ‘ • “ 1894 


Increase  in  two  years 

Whole  number  between  6 and  21  in  1896 

1894 

1880. 

Increase  in  two  years 

Increase  in  sixteen  years 


705, 090 
669, 640 


05.447 

679.277 

647.245 

32. 002 

1.0  4.067 
1.016.88s 
1.010,851 

67. 479 
070, 516 


ENROLLMENT. 


1896. 

1894. 

Males  enrolled  in  graded  schools 

Increase  in  two  years 

25. 190 

268, 526 

243.336 

Females  enrolled  in  graded  schools 

Increase  in  tw  > years 

22, 963 

272,705 

249, 742 

Total  enrollment  in  graded  schools 

Increase  in  two  years 

48, 153 

541,231 

49;.  078 

Males  enrolled  in  ungraded  schools 

Decrease  in  iwo  years 

2,645 

188,1  2 

190.  767 

Females  enrolled  in  ungraded  schools 

Decrease  in  two  years 

2,827 

169, 266 

172,093 

Total  enrollment  in  ungraded  schools 

Decrease  in  two  years 

5,472 

357, 388 

362, 860 

—2  P.  I. 
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1896. 

1894. 

1880. 

Tidal  enrollment 

898,619 

855,938 

704,041 
42,681 
' 194,578 

Increase  in  two  years 

Increase  in  sixteen  years 

1896. 

1894. 

1880. 

Males  enrolled 

456,648 

441,971 

434, 103 
421,835 

362,733 

341,308 

93,915 

100,663 

Female^  enr.  lied 

Increase  in  males  ir.  sixteen  years 

Increase  in  females  in  sixteen  years 

1896. 

1890. 

1880. 

Per  cent  of  school  age  enrolled 

64.9 

66.9 

69.6 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 


1896. 

1890. 

1880. 

Average  daily  attendance 

681,515 

116,418 

249,887 

538,310 

431,638 

Increase  in  two  years 

Increase  in  sixteen  years 

The  enrollment  has  increased  in  two  years 

“ “ sixteen  years 

The  average  daily  attendance  has  increased  in  two  years  

sixteen  years 


4.98  per  cent. 

27.6 

20.6 
57.8 


1896. 

1 

1894. 

1 

1880. 

Per  cent,  of  children  enrolled  in  daily  attendance 

66.0 

61.0 

Average  number  of  days  each  pupil  enrolled  attended  school... 

114.7 

91.9 

DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 


1896. 

1894. 

1880. 

Days  attendance  in  graded  schools 

ungraded  schools 

Total  days  of  attendance 

Increase  in  two  vears 

76,028,558 
31,584, 358 

66, 949,260 
31,224,345 

107, 612, 914 
6, 436, 309 

98, 173,605 

64,745,972 

Increase  in  sixteen  years  . 

42,867,122 

:::::::::::::: 



SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


1896. 

1894. 

1880. 

Districts  having  no  school 

31 

3 
74 
37 
16 

11,615 

77 

11,615 

4 
16 

28 

105 

Increase  in  two  years 

Decrease  in  sixteen  years 

77 

53 

7 

11,538 

48 

11,619 

41 

Districts  having  school  less  than  110  days 

Decrease  in  two  years 

76 

Districts  having  school  110  day*  or  more 

Increase  in  two  years 

11,418 

Total  number  of  districts 

11,599 

Decrease  in  two  years 

Increase  in  sixteen  years 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


1896. 

1894. 

1880. 

Stone  school  houses 

190 

186 

213 

Brick  “ 

1,690 

1,598 

1,265 

Frame  “ 

10, 715 

10, 681 

9,910 

Log  " 

37 

51 

495 

Total 

12,632 

12,516 

11,883 

increase  in  two  years 

116 

Trio, rea.se  in  sixteen  yea,rs 

749 

Number  of  school  houses  built 

267 

268 

265 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


1896. 

1894. 

1880. 

Number  of  high  schools 

272 

239 

1 

no 

Tables  of  high  school  statistics  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
report. 

SCHOOLS. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  this  report,  as  in  the  school  re- 
ports of  this  State  which  have  preceded  it,  the  number  of  schools  is 
reckoned  as  the  number  of  buildings  occupied  by  schools.  If,  as  is 
done  in  the  school  reports  of  many  states,  the  number  of  schools 
were  reckoned  as  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  teachers,  with 
pupils  in  their  charge,  the  number  would  be  increased  from  12,632.to 
21,550.  Schools  with  two  or  more  teachers  are  called  graded  schools, 
and  the  term  “graded  school,”  as  used  in  this  report,  includes  the 
high  schools. 


1896. 

1894. 

Number  of  graded  schools 

1,887 

103 

10,736 

2 

1,784 

Increase  in  two  years 

Number  of  ungraded  schools 

10, 734 

Increase  in  two  years 
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1896. 

1894. 

1880. 

Total  number  of  schools 

12,623 

107 

661 

12,518 

11,964 

Increase  in  two  years 

Increase  in  sixteen  years 

DURATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Months  gi’aded  schools  were  in  session  .. 

Increase  in  two  years 

Months  ungraded  schools  were  in  session 

Increase  in  two  years 

Months  schools  were  in  session 

Increase  in  two  years 


1896. 

1894. 

16,216 

909 

15,307 

78,706 

901 

77,805 

94. 922 
1,810 

93, 112 

1896.  1894. 

1 1 

1880. 

Average  number  of  months  schools  were  in  session 

7.5  7.4 

71 

In  some  of  the  states,  each  room  with  its  teacher  and  pupils,  in- 
stead of  each  building,  is  counted  as  a school.  If  this  were  the  way 
of  counting  in  our  State,  the  average  length  of  the  school  term,  in 
months  would  be  lengthened;  because  the  longer  terms  of  graded 
schools,  if  counted  for  each  of  the  rooms,  instead  of . being  counted 
only  once  for  each  building,  would  increase  the  figures  of  the  gen- 
eral average. 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


1896.  1894. 


Number  of  male  teachers  in  graded  schools 

1,986 
10, 082 
5,071 
8,277 

1,663 
8, 723 
4,460 
8,011 

female  teachers  in  graded  schools 

‘ ‘ male  teachers  in  ungraded  schools 

female  teachers  in  ungraded  schools 

Number  of  male  teachers 

7,057 

18,359 

25,416 

6, 123 
16, 734 

22.857 

female  teachers 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

Increase  in  number  of  male  teachers  in  two  years 

Increase  in  number  of  female  teachers  in  two  years 

Increase  in  number  of  teachers  in  two  years 

934 

1,625 

2,559 

In  this  report,  the  aim  has  been  to  give  the  number  of  persons 
actually  employed  as  teachers  in  the  State.  When  the  same  person 
has  taught  two  or  more  schools  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  that 
fact  has  been  considered,  and  such  person  has  been  counted  as  one, 
and  not  as  two  or  more,  as  has  been  done  in  the  reports  of  Illinois 
sometimes,  and  as  is  done  yet,  frequently,  in  the  reports  of  other 
states.  A similar  computation  in  this  report  would  show  a total  of 
24,475  teachers  in  Illinois. 
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CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1896. 

1 

| 1894. 

Number  who  spend  all  their  time  in  supervision 

48 

38 

Number  who  teach  one-third  of  their  time  . ; 

40 

40 

Number  who  teach  two-thirds  of  their  time 

114 

90 

Number  who  spend  one  hour  a day  in  supervision 

143 

147 

MONTHS  TAUGHT  IN  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


1896. 

1894. 

By  male  teachers 

16,535 
93, 081 

13,917 
80, 163 

By  female  teachers 

Total  ' 

109,616 

94,080 

INCREASE  IN  TWO  YEARS  IN  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS  TAUGHT. 

By  male  teachers 

2,618 

Tfcv  fpirmlp  tflAfthfirs 

12, 918 

Total  i nor  Paso. _ 

15,536 

MONTHS  TAUGHT  IN  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


1896. 

1894. 

Rv  male  teachers 

29,858 

48,832 

78,690 

28, 161 
49,644 

77.805 

By  female  teachers 

Total 

Increase  in  number  of  months  taught  by  male  teachers 

Decrease  in  number  of  months  taught  by  female  teachers 

Total  increase 

1,697 

812 

885 

WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS  TAUGHT. 


1896. 

1894. 

By  male  teachers 

46,393 

141,913 

188,306 

42,078 

129,807 

171,885 

By  female  teachers 

Total 

Increase  in  number  of  months  by  male  teachers  in  two  years 

female  teachers  in  two  years 

Total  increase  in  two  years 

4,315 
12, 106 

16,421 
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WAGES  PAID. 


* 

1896. 

1894. 

1880. 

Highest  monthly  wages  paid  male  teachers 

$300  00 
280  00 
14  00 
10  00 

59  76 
50  63 

$300  00 
250  00 
12  50 
11  12 

58  96 
49  35 

$235  00 
165  00 
10  00 
10  00 

41  92 
31  80 

female  teachers.... 

Lowest  monthly  wages  paid  male  teachers 

“ female  teachers 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  niaie  teachers 

‘ ' female  teachers 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 


1896. 

1894. 

1880. 

Number  districts  repoi’ting  libraries 

2.619 

29,805 

332,586 

£.213 
19,  101 
250,833 

980 
6,665 
57, 726 

81,753 

274,860 

Number  books  bought 

Whole  number  of  books  in  libraries 

Increase  in  number  of  books  in  two  years 

sixteen  years. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


1896. 

1894. 

1880. 

Number  reported 

2 619 

70, 742 
69, 227 

2,441 

55,8'9 
60, 747 

661 

29,890 

39,550 

Increase  in  two  years 178 

“ sixteen  years 1,956 

Number  of  male  pupils 

“ female  pupils 

Whole  number  of  pupils 

139.969  116. 6)« 

60,44) 

Increase  in  two  years 23, 333 

sixteen  years 79,529 

Number  of  male  teachers 

2,046 
2, 5SS 

899 
2 227 

622 

875 

* 4 female  teachers 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

4, 634 

3,126 

1, 497 

Increase  in  two  years 1, 508 

“ sixteen  years 3,137 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF  12  AND  21  YEARS  UNABLE 
TO  READ  AND  WRITE,  AND  CAUSES  THEREFOR. 


Year. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

' 

10 

11  | 12 

1 13 

Indigence  

Ill-health 

Mental  weakness. . 

Inaccessibility  of 
schools 

Negligence  of  pa- 
rents   

Mutes 

Blind  or  partially 
blind 

Foreign  birth 

Idiotic  and  insane. 

Other  causes 

Fern  lies 

Males 

Total 1 

1896 

30 

59 

158 

25 

227 

48 

55 

49 

33 

• 23 

405  304 

709 

1890 

440 

399 

311 

78 

823 

236 

1)5 

714 

120 

340 

1,834  2,872 

3, 706 

1880 

326 

214 

356 

176 

2,553 

58 

22 

39 

301 

2,350  1,695 

4,045 

This  report  of  illiteracy  is  untrustworthy,  many  of  the  counties  not 
reporting  any  illiterates  at  all. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT. 

The  Distributable  Fund. 

To  this  fund  belong  all  moneys  received  by  the  treasurer,  and  held 
for  the  payment  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  his  office  and  his  salary, 
the  remainder  being  distributed  by  the  trustees  in  April  and  October, 
and  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  districts. 


Dr. 


Balance  July  1,  1895 

Income  of  township  fund ; 

Received  from  county  superintendents  ( his  item  includes  State  tax,  income  ot 

State  school  fund,  etc.) 

Miscellaneous - - 


$60,995  92 
889,818  33 

995,421  60 
8.147  18 


Total 


$1.954.386  03 


Cr. 

Incidental  expenses  of  trustees  and  treasurers 

Paid  for  publishing  annual  statements 

Compensation  of  treasurers 

Added  to  principal  of  township  fund 

Distributed  to  districts 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1896 

Total 


$11,987  33 
5,493  47 
153. 225  82 
2,  05  L 69 
1,682,811  21 
1-,  065  98 
86, 750  53 


$1,054,386  03 


For  comparison  with  former  years  these  items  are  selected: 


1896. 

1894. 

1892. 

Incidental  expenses 

$11,987  33 

$11,762  11 

$11,228  68 

Publishing  annual  statements 

5,493  47 

5,561  01 

5,467  15 

Compensation  of  treasui’ers 

153,225  82 

150,682  16 

148.987  49 

DISTRICT  ACCOUNT. 

Receipts. 


Balance,  Ju  y 1.1895 

$4,406,077  61 
1,689,348  06 
13, 133,809  61 
40.875  80 
80.351  46 
30.011  76 
517.960  93 
132, 964  88 
12,298  23 
494,500  90 
21,706  10 

From  distribution  by  trustees 

From  special  local  ta/xes 

Loans  of  district  funds  paid  in 

Fees  of  pupils  who  paid  tuition 

From  sale  of  school  pi'operty 

*“  issxxe  of  district  bonds 

* 4 treasurers  of  other  townships 

“ transferred  pupils 

“ miscellaneous  sources 

Errors  in  balances  as  reported  last  year 

Total  receipts 

$20,559,905  34 
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Expenditures . 


Paid  male  teachers  in  graded  schools 

“ “ “ ungraded  schools., 

female  teachers  in  graded  schools  . . . 

ungraded  schools 


Total  paid  teachers 

Paid  for  new  school  houses 

school  sites  and  grounds 

repairs  and  improvements 

school  furniture 

‘ | apparatus 

“ books  for  poor  children 

books  for  district  libraries 

fuel  and  other  incidentals 

clerks  of  district  boards 

inte.  est  on  district  bonds 

principal  of  district  bonds 

tuition  of  transferred  pupils 

Pa  d treasurers  of  other  townships 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 

Errors  in  balances  reported  last  year 

Total  expenditures 

District  funds  loaned 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1896  

Total  expenditures,  loans  and  balances 


$1,594,265 

33 

1.178,563 

99 

5,601,999 

81 

1,584, 105 

86 

$9,958,934 

99 

1,873,757- 

25 

265, 387 

94 

1,070, 755 

09 

154,836 

61 

164,298 

92 

22,176 

36 

13. 664 

97 

1,633,348 

19 

98, 189 

05 

257,505 

60 

667,842 

94 

13,622 

42 

135,056 

69 

529,648 

35 

9,039 

08 

$16, 868, 964 

48 

43,348 

19 

3,647,592 

67 

$20,559,905 

34 

Comparison  with  other  years  is  made  in  the  following  items  of  dis- 
trict receipts  and  expenditures: 


Receipts  from  local  tax  for  schools,  1896 

1890 

1880 

State  and  local  tax  for  schools,  1896. 

1890. 

1880. 

The  local  tax  levy  for  schools  was,  1895 

1889 

1879 

Total  receipts,  exclusive  of  balance,  1896 

1890 

“ “ “ 1880 

Paid  male  teachers  in  1896 

1890 

1880 

Paid  female  teachers  in  1896 

1890 

1880 

Total  paid  to  tea/  hers,  1896 

1890 

“ “ 1880 

Paid  for  new  school  houses  and  sites  in  1896 

“ “ “ “ 1890 

“ “ “ “ 1880 

Paid  for  apparatus,  1896 

1 * 1890 

“ “ 1880 

Paid  for  books  for  libraries.  1896 

1890 

“ “ “ 1880 

‘ ‘ poor  children,  1896 

“ “ “ 1890 

1880 

Total  expenditures  by  districts,  1896 : 

1890 

“ “ “ 1880 

Amount  of  bonded  debt  of  districts,  1896 

1890 

“ “ 1880 

Amount  received  from  bonds  issued,  1896 

“ “ “ 1890 

“ “ “ 1880 


$13,133,809  61 

8.828.120  49 

5.285.974  29 
14,133,809  61 

9.828.120  49 

6.285.974  29 
14, 116, 2C6  21 
10,405,782  04 

5,418,753  74 
16,153.827  73 
12,402,495  50 
7, 836, 952  82 
2,772,829  32 
2,280.750  18 
2,049,451  18 
7,186,105  67 

4.926.872  83 
2,537,563  92 
9,958,934  99 
7,207,623  01 
4,587,015  52 
1,874,657  25 
1,416,414  68 

569,479  13 
164, 298  92 
76.580  16 
20.214  41 
13,664  97 
16,940  62 
7; 336  75 
22, 176  36 
21,410  59 
4, 286  24 
16.868.964  48 
l.\  137,281  24 
7,531,941  79 

5.660.873  49 
4,288,806  84 
3,406,304  14 

517,960  93 
503,918  20 
339,837  92 
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Expend  if  lives — Concluded. 


Paid  on  principal  of  bonds,  1896 

$667, 842  94 

“ “ •*  1890 

457,551  38 

“ “ “ 1880 

517,850  06 

Paid  interest  on  bonus,  1896 

257,505  60 

“ 1890 

250, 880  52 
326, 321  65 

44  “ 1880 

The  cost  to  the  people  of  maintaining  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  and  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  State-,  which  are 
allied  to  the  public  school  system,  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 


Total  expenditures  by  districts 


$16,868,964  48 


Deduct: 


Paid  other  treasurers,  which  is  only  a transfer $135,056  69 

Paid  on  account  of  pupils  transferred 13,622  42 

Paid  on  bonds  refunded,  low  estimate 200,000  00 


348,679  11 


Net  expenditures  by  districts 

Paid  to  township  treasurers 

Incidental  expenses  of  trustees  and  treasurers 

Total  compensation  of  county  superintendents 

Incidental  expenses  of  county  superintendents,  including  salary  of  assist- 
ants   • 

■County  appropriations  for  institutes 

Expense  State  superintendency. 

State  appropriation  for  Central  Illinois  State  Normal  University — 


Current  expenses $28,506  44 

Gymnasium  building,  etc 40,000  00 


Southern  Illinois  Normal  University — 

Current  expenses $22,116  44 

Library  and  museum  building 40,000  00 

Northern  Illinois  Normal  University  building 

Eastern  Illinois  Normal  University  building 

University  of  Illinois — 

Current  expenses $90,000  00 

Buildings  and  improvements 80,800  00 


Expenditures  for  Cook  County  Normal  School,  now  Chicago  Normal  School... 


$16,520,285  37 
153,225  82 
11,987  33 
148,196  77 

27, 325  46 
270  54 
8, 900  00 


68, 506  44 


62, 116  44 
50, 000  00 
50, 000  00 


170,800  00 
50, 000  00 


Total. 


$17,321,614  17 


To  meet  this  we  have: 


Income  of  funds  held  by  the  State 

$69,924  43 
8,646  32 
18,046  37 
889, 818  33 
80,351  46 
30,011  76 

317,960  93 

“ county  funds 

“ from  fines  and  forfeitures 

of  township  funds 

4 ‘ from  tuition  fees 

sale  of  school  property 

■“  “ “ of  bonds  issued  in  addition  to  the  refunding  bonds  already 

deducted 

Total 

$1,414,759  60 

Deducting  the  sum  of  these  leaves  a balance  of  $15,906,854.57, 
which  is  met  by  taxation.  This  amount  is  1.90  per  cent,  on  the  as- 
sessed value  of  the  property  of  the  State,  as  fixed  by  the  State  board 
of  equalization.  The  rate  two  years  ago  was  1.76  per  cent.  The 
assessed  value  of  the  property  of  the  State  has  decreased  nearly 
eight  million  dollars  during  the  past  two  years.  This  fact  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation, which  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
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But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  our  expenditures  for  schools.  The 
Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  dumb,  the  Illi- 
nois Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  the  Illinois  Asylum 
for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  and  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home  are 
institutions  of  an  educational  rather  than  of  a custodial  character, 
and  they  may  properly  be  considered  a part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  State.  Besides,  when  the  cost  of  the  school  system  to 
the  people  is  considered,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  assess- 
ment and  the  collection  of  taxes  are  made  at  considerable  expense, 
amounting,  probably,  at  a low  estimate,  to  3 per  cent,  on  the  amount 
collected. 


There  must  he  added  then  to  the  amount  given  above i 

$15,906,854  57 
140, 149  66 
65,059  83 
107,245  28 
49, 796  40 

Expended  by  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

“ Rlind  

* ‘ Feeble-Minded 

Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home 

Total 

$16,269,105  74 
488,073  22 

Add  cost  of  assessment  and  collection,  estimated  at  8 per  cent 

Total 

$16, 757, 178  96 

This  last  sum  is  approximately  the  whole  amount  of  money  raised 
by  taxation  and  expended  directly  and  indirectly  in  support  of  pub- 
lic schools,  and  is  2.05  per  cent  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State. 


If  to  this  amount 

We  acid  attain  the  amounts  received  from  other  sources,  as  noted  above 
And  the  income  of  public  funds  held  by  the  University  of  Illinois 


$16, 757, 178  96 
1,414,759  60 
24, 712  55 


We  have  a grand  total  of  public  moneys  expended  for  public  schools  this  last 
school  year 


$18, 196, 661  11 


ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


Rehnnl  buildings  a.nd  sites  

$42,780,267  00 

Rehnnl  libraries  

377,819  00 

Retinol  apparatus  . 

607,389  00 

Total  . 

$43,765,475  00 

This  does  not  include  the  value  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  appar- 
atus and  libraries  held  by  the  State  and  county  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

The  estimated  value  of  these  is: 


Central  Illinois  State  Normal  Llniversity 

$336, 000  00 

Southern  Illinois  Normal  University 

360,000  00 

Northern  Illinois  Normal  University.  

106,400  00 

F astern  Illinois  Nbrmal  University  

100, 000  00 

University  of  Illinois  

$1,250,000  00 

Institiinon  for  the  Tteaf  and  Dumb  

463, 000  00 

Institution  for  the  Rlind  . 

234,007  49 

Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded 

240,492  46 

Cook  County  Normal  School  now  Chicago  Normal  School 

300,000  00 

Total 

$47,155,374  95 
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Which  is  the  total  value  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  public 
schools  and  the  State  educational  institutions,  not  including  per- 
manent funds. 


TOWNSHIP  FUND. 

Cash  Account. 


Dr. 


Cash  on  hand  July  1, 1895 

Received  ' roni  investments  paid  off 
Received  from  sales  of  real  estate. . . 

Added  from  distributable  tund 

Cash  additions  from  other  sources.. 


$316,205  19 
617,407  11 
84,691  93 
2,051  69 
2,043  28 


Total 


$1,022.399  20 


Cr; 


Loans  made 

Losses  of  cash 

Cash  on  hand  June  30, 1896 


$801, 749  06 
1,588  02 
219,062  12 


Total 


$1,022,399  20 


Investment  and  Real  Estate  Account. 


Loans,  bonds  and  real  estate,  July  1, 1895  

$15,289,314  21 
345,527  60 
439,943  65 
16,277  81 
1,237  49 
26, 350  75 

Add  loans  made  on  personal  security 

Add  loans  made  on  real  estate  security 

Bonds  bought 

Real  estate  acquired 

Increase  in  value  of  investments  and  real  estate 

Total 

$16,118,651  51 
721,976  23 

Deduct  loans  on  personal  security  paid  off,  or  put  into  real 
estate  

$301,828  28 
290,154  12 
26,662  21 
84,691  93 
2,903  44 
3,230  95 
12, 505  30 

Deduct  loans  on  real  estate  paid  off,  or  put  into  real  estate 

Deduct  bonds  paid  off 

Deduct  real  estate  sold 

Deduct  depreciation  in  loans  on  real  estate 

Deduct  depreciation  in  loans  on  personal  security 

Deduct  depreciation  in  value  of  real  estate 

Loans,  bonds  and  real  estate,  June  30,1896  

$15,396,675  28 
107,361  07 

Increase  in  investments 

Balance  Sheet. 


Dr. 


Cash  on  hand  July  1, 1895  

Investments  and  real  estate  July  1,1895  

Cash  additions 

Increase  in  value  of  investments  and  real  estate 


$316,205  19 
15,288,207  21 
4,094  97 
26,340  65 


Total 

Cr. 


$15,634,848  02 


Loans  on  personal  security 

Loans  on  real  estate 

Bonds 

Sixteenth  section  lands 

Other  lands 

Losses  of  cash 

Losses  on  investments  and  real  estate 
Cash  on  hand  June  30, 1896  


$1,857,736  92 
3, 530, 876  69 
308,407  37 
7,914,494  63 
1, 784, 049  58 
1,588  02 
18,632  69 
219,062  12 

$15,634,848  02 


Total 
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Deducting  losses,  we  have: 


1896.  1894. 


Township  fund 

$15,614,627  31 
3,393,905  17 

118,441  06 
205, 733  52 
545,849  18 
19,794  57 

$12, 220, 722  19 

Increase  in  two  years 

Income. 

Interest  on  loans  on  personal  security 

116, 122  42 
188,150  00 
281,620  87 
16,720  91 

4 4 real  estate 

Rents  of  real  estate 

Interest  on  bonds 

Total 

$889,818  33 

$602,614  20 

1896. 

1 

1890. 

1880. 

Total  income 

$889,818  33 

1 

$642, 227  87 

$515,259  51 

The  income  of  the  township  fund  in  1896  is  a little  more  than  5.69 
per  cent,  on  the  total  fund,  and  is  a little  more  than  5.27  per  cent,  of 
the  expenditures  by  school  districts. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


1896.  1894. 


Number  of  male  pupils  enrolled  in  first  year  class 

w 4 ‘ female  “ ' “ “ “ 

‘* * *  4 male  “ “ second  “ 

female  “ 

4 4 male  44  * 4 third  44  

4 4 female  4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

44  male  ‘ 4 4 4 fourth  44  

44  female  4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

male  4 4 4 4 fifth  44  

female  4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

Whole  number  of  male  pupils  enrolled 

44  female  4 4 4 4 


5,079 

3,826 

7,827 

5,972 

3,048 

2,524 

5,242 

4,315 

1,983 

1,463 

3,725 

3,064 

977 

680 

2,355 

1,755 

209 

15 

242 

59 

11,180 

8,508 

19,263 

15, 165 

Total 


30. 443[ 23,673 


Average  number  enrolled 

Number  of  male  pupils  graduated 
4 4 female  4 4 4 4 


26,555  21,542 

1,101  890 

2.571  2,183 


Total 

High  schools  in  districts  under  special  laws 

4 4 4 4 4 4 the  general  school  law 

Township  high  schools  under  the  general  school  law 

High  schools  in  districts,  with  boards  of  directors,  under  the 
general  school  law 


3,672 

3,073 

46 

54 

164 

136 

13 

9 

49 

40 

Total 

High  schools  with  course  of  study  of  three  years  . . 

4 4 four  years  . . . 

44  “ 4 4 4 4 five  years 

High  schools  in  session  six  months 

seven  months 

eight  months 

eight  and  one-half  months 

nine  months 

nine  and  one-half  months  . 

ten  months 

Number  of  teachers  employed 

Highest  monthly  wages  paid 

Lowest  4 4 ' 44  


272 

239 

92 

94 

176 

140 

4 

2 

1 

4 

83 

74 

9 

15 

120 

94 

6 

9 

49 

43 

1, 100 

837 

$300  00 

$300  00 

20  00 

25  00 
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High  Schools — Concluded. 


1896. 

1894. 

Amount  of  incidental  expenses • 

$146. 125  84 

$54, 242  00 

“ teachers’  wages 

893, 426  04 
29  34 

704,972  00 
29  78 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled  for  tuition 

and  incidental  expenses 

4 4 on  average  enrollment  for  tuition 

31  14 
33  64 

32  07 
32  73 

‘ * and  expenses. 

Number  of  high  schools  having  separate  buildings 

39  14 
44 

35  27 
54 

Estimated  value  of  such  buildings,  grounds  and  furniture  — 
Number  of  schools  reporting  libraries 

$2,282,125  00 
266 

$1,567,557  00 
226 

Number  of  volum  s in  libraries 

120, 717 

92,360 

Value  of  libraries  and  apparatus 

$223, 528  00 
1,900  00 

$152,850  00 

Amount  of  endowments 

1,900  00 

1 

GRADED  AND  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS  COMPARED. 


Per  cent,  of  schools  graded 

14.9 

14.3 

Per  cent,  of  schools  ungraded 

85.  i 

85.7 

Average  term  of  graded  schools  (months) 

8.6 

8.6 

Average  term  of  ungraded  schools  (months) 

7.3 

7.2 

Per  c.pi.t.  of  tear*, hers  employed  in  graded  schools 

47.4 

45.0 

Per  cent,  of  teachers  employed  in  ungraded  schools 

52.6 

55.0 

Per  cent,  of  months  taught  in  graded  schools 

58.1 

54.7 

Per  cent,  of  months  taught  in  ungraded  schools 

41.8 

45.3 

Per  cent,  of  pupils  enrolled  in  graded  schools 

60.2 

57.6 

Per  cent,  of  pupils  enrolled  in  ungraded  schools 

Per  cent,  of  whole  number  of  days’  attendance  credited  to 
graded  schools 

39.8 

70.6 

42.4 

68.2 

Per  cent,  of  whole  number  of  days’  attendance  credited  to  un- 
graded schools 

29.4 

31.8 

Per  cent,  of  children  enrolled  in  graded  schools  in  daily  attend- 
ance. approxima  e 

77.9 

75.3 

Per  cent,  of  children  enrolled  in  ungraded  schools  in  daily  at- 
tendance, approximate 

55.9 

56.5 

Average  number  of  days  each  pupil  enrolled  in  graded  schools 
attend  school 

140.8 

135.8 

Average  number  of  days  each  pupil  enrolled  in  ungraded 
schools  attends  school 

88.3 

86.0 

Average  Monthly  Wages 


Of  male  teachers  in  graded  schools 

$96  42 

$98  82 

Of  male  teachers  in  ungraded  schools 

39  47 

41  58 

Of  female; teachers  in  graded  schools 

60  IS 

57  10 

Of  female  teachers  in  ungraded  schools 

32  44 

32  92 

Cost  of  Tuition  Per  Pupil. 


Tn  graded  schools  on  enrollment ! 

In  ungraded  schools  on  enrollment 

$13  29  .... 
7 73  .... 

Cost  per  Pupil  per  Day  for  Tuition. 

1896. 

1894. 

In  graded  schools 

$0,094 

.087 

$0,089 

.089 

In  ungraded  schools 

BO 


COST  PER  CHILD. 


On  School  Census . 


1896. 

1890. 

1880. 

For  tuition 

On  amount  raised  by  local  taxes 

$7  12 
9 47 
10  93 
12  18 

$6  20 

7 58 

8 51 
10  43 

$4  53 

On  amount  raised  by  local  and  State  taxes 

On  total  expenditures 

6 61 
7 25 

On  Enrollment. 


1896. 

1890. 

1880. 

For  tuition 

$11  08 

14  62 

15  72 
18  76 

$9  26 

11  34 

12  72 
15  51 

$6  51 

On  amount  raised  by  local  taxes 

On  amount  raised  by  local  and  State  taxes 

9 49 
10  41 

On  total  expenditures 

On  Average  Daily  Attendance. 


1896. 

1890. 

For  tuition 

$14  61 
19  27 

$13  90 
16  40 

On  amount  raised  by  local  taxes 

On  amount  raised  by  local  and  State  taxes 

20  74 

18  40 

On  total  expenditures 

24  75 

22  54 

Or  Grouping  the  Same  in  Another  Way. 


1896. 

1890. 

1880. 

For  tuition— 

On  persons  of  school  age 

$7  12 
11  08 
14  61 

$6  20 
9 26 
13  39 

$4  53 
6 51 
10  62 

On  enrollment 

On  average  daily  attendance 

For  Aynount  Raised  by  Local  Taxes. 


1896. 

1890. 

1880. 

On  persons  of  school  agfe 

$10  93 
14  62 
19  27 

$7  58 
11  34 
16  40 

On  enrollment 

On  average  fla.ily  attendance  
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For  Amount  Raised  by  State  and  Local  Taxes. 


1896. 

1890. 

On  persons  of  school  age 

$10  93 
15  72 

$8  51 

On  enrollment 

12  72 

On  average  daily  attendance 

20  74 

18  40 

For  Total  Expenditures. 


1896. 

1890. 

1880. 

1 

On  persons  of  school  age 

$12  18 

$10  43 

$7  25 

On  enrollment 

18  76 

15  51 

10  41 

On  average  daily  attendance 

24  75 

22  54 

16  97 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS’  REPORTS. 


Places  of  examination 

Number  of  examinations 

Number  of  males  examined 

Number  of  females  examined 

Total  number  examined 

First  grade  certificates  to  males 

Second  grade  certificates  to  males 

First  grade  certificates  to  females 

Second  grade  certificates  to  females 

Male  applicants  rejected 

Female  applicants  rejected 

Total  number  rejected 

First  grade  certificates  renewed 

Second  grade  certificates  renewed 

Different  schools  visited 

Schools  visited  more  than  once 

Schools  not  visited  at  all  during  the  year 

Ungraded'schools  not  visited 

Per  cent,  of  ungraded  schools  not  visited 

Average  number  of  hours  spent  in  each  school 

Days  spent  in  school  visitation 

examination 

institute  work 

office  work 

other  official  duties 

Whole  number  of  days  of  service 

Number  of  public  addresses  delivered  by  county  superin- 
tendent  

Whole  number  of  institutes  held  by  county  superintendent 
Whole  number  of  days  of  continuance  of  these  institutes. . 

Number  of  persons  enrolled,  entitled  to  attend  free 

Number  of  other  persons  enrolled 

Whole  number  of  different  persons  enrolled 

Number  of  public  lectures  delivered  by  others  than  the 

county  superintendent 

Teachers’  meetings  held  in  county  (district  or  township) 
other  than  institutes 


1896. 

1890. 

1880. 

258 

324 

327 

1,074 

1,436 

2,302 

6,388 

5,781 

12, 933 

12.026 

19,321 

17,807 

810 

718 

1,890 

3,868 

3,897 

7,838 

887 

775 

1,834 

8,288 

8, 214 

12,074 

1,680 

1,169 

2,949 

3.887 

3,033 

4,680 

5,567 

4,202 

7.629 

802 

1,145 

964  • 

4,488 

4,770 

3,233 

11,230 

10,999 

4,134 

4.008 

3.595 

786 

1.085 

1,157 

7,867 

861 

929 

8.02 

8.6 



3.0 

3.1 

3.5 

12,373 

11.898 

3,164 

3.178 

3,540 

3.404 

810 

1,013 

1,141 

10,869 

9,313 

5,472 

654 

1, 656 

2,068 

-28.884 

27,420 

15, 349 

456 

460 

302 

141 

133 

225 

759 

978 

1,275 

14.969 

13,541 

1. 766 

2.061 

16, 735 

15, 602  . 

463 

477 

213 

1,059 

889 

693 

FINANCIAL  REPORT. 

Distributable  Fund. 


Dr. 

$12,338  93 
60,1.72  41 
28  00 
931,509  31 
8,646  32 
18,046  37 
1,732  74 

Balance  July  1, 1895,  for  other  purposes 

From  State  Auditor 

Income  of  county  fund 

From  fines  and  forfeitures 

Other  receipts 

Total 

$1,033,275  07 

Cr. 

Paid  township  treasurers 

$993,233  58 
20,500  60 
1,394  45 
7,025  61 
9.808  79 
1,312  04 

$1,033,275  07 

Amount  of  all  commissions  charged 

Paid  for  advertising  examinations  of  teachers 

Other  expenditures 

Balance  June  30. 1896,  for  distribution 

Balance  June  30, 1896,  distributed,  not  paid  over 

Total 

INSTITUTE  FUND. 


Dr. 

Balance  of  institute  fund  proper  reported  July  1, 1895 

$21,099  03 
810  00 
3.865  00 
960  00 
8,191  00 
1,682  00 
3,885  00 
802  00 
4,488  00 
1.542  00 

From  men  who  received  first  grade  certificates 

From  men  who  received  second  grade  certificates 

From  women  who  received  first  grade  certificates 

From  wom§n  who  received  second  grade  certificates 

From  men  rejected 

From  women  rejected 

From  renewals  of  first  grade  certificates 

From  renewals  of  se  ond  grade  certificates 

From  registration  fees 

Total  institute  fund  proper  from  fees 

$47, 324  03 

265  05 
270  24 
2, 062  00 
330  23 

Balance  of  fund  from  any  other  sources  reported,  held  for  institute  purposes 
July  1, 1895 

From  county  hoard  for  support  of  institutes 

From  teachers  (not  institute  fees)  tor  institutes 

From  other  sources  for  institutes 

Total  from  all  sources  for  institutes 

$50,251  55 

Cr. 

1 ’aid  institute  conductors  and  instructors  from  institute  fund  proper 

$21,399  91 
1,619  06 
4,777  09 

Paid  institute  lecturers  from  institute  fund  proper 

Paid  incidental  expenses  of  institute  from  institute  fund  proper 

Total  paid  from  institute  fund  proper  for  year  ending  June  30, 1896 

$27,796  06 
1,033  45 
92  00 
280  50 

Paid  institute  conductors  and  instructors  from  other  institute  funds 

Paid  institute  lecturers  from  other  institute  funds  , .. 

Paid  incidental  expenses  from  other  institute  funds 

Total  payment  from  institute  funds  for  year  ending  June  30, 1896 

$29,202  01 
90  43 

20,182  71 
776  40 

Commission  retained  by  county  treasurer 

Balance  of  institute  fund  proper  on  hand  June  30, 1896,  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  treasurer  

Balance  of  other  institute  funds  on  hand  June  30, 1896 

Total  expenditures  and  balances 

$50,251  55 
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COMPENSATION. 


1896. 

1894. 

Per  diem  for  services’  rendered  

$115,302  00 
12,393  00 
19,597  14 
889  78 
14  85 

$112,468  00 
12,321  00 
22,877  16 
978  10 
11  00 

Per  diem  expenses  from  State  Auditor 

Commissions  on  moneys  distributed  to  township  treasurers 

Pommissions  on  monpys  loaned 

Commissions  on  sales  of  school  lands 

From  all  other  sources.  

Total  compensation  

$148,196  77 

$148,655  26 

COUNTY  FUND. 


Loans  on  personal  security. 

Loans  on  real  estate 

Bonds 

Real  estate 

Cash  orphand  June  30, 1896. . 


$35, 782  69 
96,039  71 
4,800  00 
1, 034  33 
8, 822  48 


Total 

Income  of  the  fund, 


$158,022  83 
8,646  32 


PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  permanent  school  funds,  the 
income  alone  of  which  can  be  expended  for  school  purposes: 


School  Fund  Proper,  being  three  per  cent,  on  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  State,  one-sixth  part  ex- 
cepted  

Surplus  Revenue, being  a portion  of  the  money  received  by  the 
State  from  the  General  Government,  under  an  act  of  Congress 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  March  4, 1837,  made 

a part  of  the  common  school  fund 

College  Fund,  being  one-sixth  part  of  the  three  per  cent,  fund 
originally  required  by  act  of  Congress  to  be  devoted  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  a State  college  or  university... 
Seminary  Fund,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  “Seminary 
Lands”  originally  donated  to  the  State  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment tor  the  founding  and  support  of  a State  seminary 

County  Funds,  created  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  February  7, 1835, 
which  provided  that  the  teachers  should  not  receive  from  the 
public  fund  more  than  half  the  amount  due  them  for  services 
rendered  the  preceding  year,  and  that  the  surplus  should  con- 
stitute the  principal  of  a new  fund,  to  be  called  the  “County 

School  Fund” 

Township  Funds, being  the  net  pr.  ceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  16th  sec- 
tion in  each  Congressional  township  of  the  State,  the  same  hav- 
ing been  donated  to  the  State  for  common  school  purposes  by 

act  of  Congress  in  1818,  and  of  additions  thereto •. 

To  which  add  value  of  school  lands  unsold  and  other  lands.  This 

valuation  is  moderate 

University  of  Illinois  Fund,  being  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  re- 
ceived by  “An  act  donating  public  lands  to  several  states  and 
territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,”  passed  by  Congress  July  2, 1862— 

From  original  sale  of  scrip 

From  sales  of  land  in  Nebraska  and  Minnesota 

Unsold  lands,  unproductive,  valued  at 


$5,916,083  10 
9,698,544  2t 


319, 178  87 
175,528  77 
111,500  00 


$613,362  96 


335,592  32 
156,613  32 
59,838  72. 


158,022  83 


15,614,627  31 


606,207  64 


Total, 


$17,544,265  10 


—3  P.  I. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLES. 


.The  figures  in  the  first  of  the  following  tables,  by  comparing  one 
county  with  another,  show  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  length 
of  school  term,  per  cent,  of  children  of  school  age  enrolled,  per  cent, 
of  children  enrolled  in  daily  attendance,  the  average  number  of  days 
each  pupil  enrolled  in  either  the  graded  or  the  ungraded  schools  was 
in  school,  and  in  regard  to  the  average  wages  of  male  and  of  female 
teachers.  The  table  also  shows  the  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition,  or 
for  teachers’ wages;  for  amount  raised  by  State  and  local  taxation; 
and  for  total  expenditures;  the  cost  per  pupil  being  shown  under 
each  head  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  jiersons  of  school  age,  num- 
ber enrolled,  and  number  in  daily  attendance.  It  further  shows  the 
cost  per  pupil  for  teachers’  wages  each  day,  and  the  amount  raised 
by  State  and  local  taxation  on  each  $100  of  the  taxable  property  in 
the  State,  as  adjusted  by  the  State  board  of  equalization. 

A better  comprehension  of  the  figures  in  this  table  may  be  had  by 
remembering  the  following  suggestions:  A county  may  have  a low 

per  cent,  in  column  3,  showing  the  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school 
age  enrolled  in  school,  and  yet,  in  column  4,  showing  the  per  cent,  of 
the  children  enrolled  who  were  in  daily  attendance,  and  in  column  7, 
showing  the  number  of  days  each  pupil  enrolled  was  in  school,  it 
may  be  far  above  the  average.  The  condition  of  education  in  any 
county  can  not  be  judged  alone  by  the  figures  in  any  one  column, 
for  by  themselves  they  may  be  very  misleading.  For  example,  only 
48.4  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  Cook  county  were  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools,  that  being  the  lowest  per  cent,  shown 
by  any  county  in  the  State  in  column  3.  But  the  per  cent,  of  pupils 
enrolled  during  the  year  in  daily  attendance,  shown  by  that  county 
in  column  4,  was  far  above  the  average  of  the  counties  in  the  State; 
and  the  number  of  days  which  each  pupil  attended  school,  column  7, 
was  152.5,  only  one  other  county  attaining  146.4  days,  while  the 
average  for  the  State  was  124  3. 

In  column  1 is  shown  the  average  term  of  school,  and  in  columns 
10  to  21  is  shown  the  cost  per  pupil  based  on  the  census,  enrollment, 
etc.  While  the  figures  in  this  column  for  some  county  may  be  low, 
it  would  not  be  j ust  to  infer  that  the  people  of  that  county  are  in- 
different about  their  schools,  without  seeing  in  column  23  the  rate  at 
which  they  are  taxing  themselves  to  support  public  education. 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN— MOLINE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MOLINE. 
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By  the  second  table,  a very  accurate  conception  of  the  growth  of 
the  school  system  of  the  State  for  the  last  forty-one  years  can  be  had, 
as  the  statistics  show  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  many  respects 
at  intervals  of  live  years  from  1855  to  1880;  and  at  shorter  intervals 
since.  The  statistics  for  1855  are  so  incomplete  as  to  be  almost 
valueless  for  comparison. 


Table  I. — Comparative  Statistics  for  1896. 
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05 

Average  monthly  wages 
paid  female  teachers  . . 

00 

Average  monthly  wages 
paid  male  teachers  — 

Average  number  of  days  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  school. 

Average  of  all  the 
schools 

110.6 

96.4 

99.1 

127.7 

95.5 

118.7 

75.5 
121 

120.4 

114.4 

108.4 
93.3 
71.9 

96.1 

109.7 

152.5 

85.1 

93.1 

118.7 

104.4 
102 

121.8 

104.5 

88.2 

102.5 
85.2 

114.7 
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Average  for  un- 
graded schools... 
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Average  daily  attend- 
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Average  monthly  wages 
paid  femals  teachers  . . 
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Average  monthly  wages 
paid  male  teachers 
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Average  number  of  days  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  school. 

Average  of  all  the 
schools 
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graded schools... 
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Average  for  graded 
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147.3 

Per  cent,  of  pupils  en- 
rolled during  the  year. 
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172.6 

110.7 
178 
165 

157.9 
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Winnebago 

Woodford 

i Totals 
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Amount  raised  by  State  and 
local  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses on  each  $100  of  property 
as  returned  by  State  board  of 
equalization  

22  23 

Cost  Per  Pupil. 

Per  day  for  tuition 
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FOR  AMOUNT  RAISED  BY 
STATE  AND  LOCAL 
TAXATION. 

On  average  daily 
attendance 

On  enrollment.. 
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sons between  6 
and  21 

FOR  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 

On  average  daily 
attendance 
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On  enrollment.. 
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On  census  of  per- 
sons between  6 
and  21 
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FOR  AMOUNT  RAISED  BY 
LOCAL  TAXATION. 

On  average  daily 
attendance 
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sons between  6 
and  21 1 
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FOR  TUITION. 

On  average  daily 
attendance 
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sons between  6 
and  21 
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Counties. 

Adams 

Alexander. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 
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Amount  raised  by  State  and 
local  taxation  for  school  pui‘- 
poses  on  each  $100  of  property 
as  returned  by  State  board  of 
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Total  No.  of  pupils  in  pri- 
vate schools 

S3 
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No.  of  private  schools.... 
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Average  monthly  wages 
paid  female  teachers 

S3 
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public  schools 
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The  statistics  of  1855  are  very  incomplete. 

Number  of  white  persons  between  5 and  21. 

This  decrease  is  ostensible  lather  than  real;  it  arises  from  pursuing  a different  method  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  teachers  since  1883. 
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Receipts.  Expenditures. 
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amount  paid 
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3 

Total 

of  these  ex- 
penditures 
for 

the  year. 

i 

1 

2,259,868  00 
3,193,636  00 
6,881,537  62 
8,066,959  97 
7,531,941  79 
8,043,439  61 
9,425,012  96 
9,993.123  81 
10,136,058  96 
10, 320, 137  60 
10,413,169  04 
10, 067,  S70  24 
10,529,012  39 
11,499,602  64 
13,796,081  47 
14,580,210  16 

Amount 

paid 

on  principal 
of  district 
bonds. 

$380,092  76 
419,028  27 
517,850  06 
400,099  25 
408,604  73 
541,894  69 
489. 191  78 
414.601  75 
381,643  20 
566,691  95 
457,551  38 
387,252  91 
395,066  18 
667.842  94 

Amount 

of 

interest  paid 
on  dis- 
trict bonds. 

: :S33iSgg£SS2S33i?g 

; isissiasssisssi 

8 

Amount 

paid 

township 

treasurers 

for 

services. 

$9,826  00 
31, 982  00 
78,432  00 
131,993  45 
152,264  89 
149,347  72 
138, 339  81 
150,696  73 
155,644  88 
157,602  29 
158,241  38 
157,698  53 
157,361  81 
153,847  28 
148,987  49 
150,682  16 
153,225  82 

8 

Amount 

paid 

for  books 
for  district 
libraries. 

$332  00 
30, 124  00 
4, 138  00 
3,954  57 
3, 150  23 
7,331  75 
5,654  01 
8,893  29 
8,317  18 
8,815  46 
11,239  56 
10,518  49 
19,696  39 
16, 940  62 
21,714  35 
27,698  98 
13,664  97 

§o 

Amount 

paid 

for  school 
apparatus. 

$1,124  00 
8,563  00 
11,630  00 
33, 169  48 
30, 174  34 
20,214  47 
25, 550  46 
26,002  84 
32,517  30 
29,217  27 
34,895  09 
39, 758  05 
46,915  33 
76,580  06 
70.428  03 
86,439  39 
164,298  92 

Amount 

paid 

for  school 
furniture. 

$24,837  00 
24,100  00 
121, 709  49 
166, 388  21 
109,344  07 
133,849  31 
177, 002  98 
183,890  52 
172,573  84 
146,988  22 
160,028  72 
159,743  52 
175.955  86 
154,933  35 
231,269  68 
154,836  64 

8 

Amount 
paid  for 
repairs  and 
improve- 
ments. 

$140,913  00 
391,390  29 
430,830  24 
342,867  68 
451,646  92 
559,902  51 
565,313  34 
624,295  27 
616,951  63 
587,648  03 
695,290  30 
673,218  98 
911, 702  45 
1,188,580  60 
1,070,755  09 

8 

Amount 
paid 
for  sites 
and 

grounds. 

$8,333  00 
30,429  00 
24,506  00 
66,885  21 
55,086  27 
73, 150  61 
139,648  07 
129,323  45 
73,379  47 
151.244  70 
118,264  62 
91,591  82 
210,160  45 
83,534  56 
166,421  94 
270,847  08 
265,387  94 

8 

Paid  for 
new  school 
houses 
including 
purchases. 

$348,728  00 
487,331  00 
882,335  88 
695:619  50 
499,648  99 
629,689  64 
971,404  56 
1,125,960  97 
981,684  24 
1,047,281  19 
779,314  22 
1,190,494  91 
1.332,880  12 
1,476,948  54 
2,405,716  57 
1,873, 757  25 

Year. 

1 

1860  

1865  

1870  

1875  

1880  

1882  

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890  

1892  

1894  

1896  

table  II — Comparative  Statistics — Concluded. 
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County  Superintendency. 

Total  compensation 
received  during 
the  year 

8 

| £ s s§  $ s a d d d d d d 

Number  of  teachers’ 
meetings  held  in 
county  (district  or 
township) 

ig 

iSisliillllSsl 

Number  of  persons 
attending 

i — ■ — 

ss 

lisispiiiiiKs  • 

lO  t-’  ® ® W N 4 IS  W 2 o 

Number  of  teachers’ 
institutes 

8 

119 
325 
372 
213 
I 84 
102 
110 

107 
111 

108 
133 
129 
114 
141 

Whole  number  of 
days  of  official  ser- 
vice rendered 

8 

ggassssasssisg 

2 3 2 S'  S'  S'  S'  S S'  S S'  S'  S'  S' 

Number  of  schools 
not  visited  at  all . . 

„ ! 
“ 

ilSsisssllslSI 

Cl'  SD  C-  L-'  SO  50'  <m'  t-4  O-f  r-T  r-T 

Number  of  different 
schools  visited 
during  the  year  . . . 

8 j 

iiisssiiiiiisii 

x ■«*  -sjl  rf  in  incs  owhoo'sh 

Total  number  of  cer- 
tificates issued 

§ 

gllallilplisll 

» in  to  in  W ^ M M 

Total  number  of  ap- 
plicants rejected. . 

SS 

so  co  t»  so'  *dT  rt  in  in  ««*  in 

Total  number  of  ap- 
plicants examined. 
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Estimated  value  of 
school  apparatus . . 

SS 

:aS388iiSS2£S8 

:|SSSIs"l*8ilisi 

Estimated  value  of 
school  libraries  . . . 

3 

$72,758 
87.567 
83, 503 
112,870 
130,378 
139,713 
154,841 
161,679 
181,289 
163,039 
253, 768 
344,060 
377,819 

Estimated  value  of 
school  property- 
buildings,  furni- 
ture and  grounds. 

88S388S8S8SggS 

Township 

Fund. 

Principal  of  town- 
ship funds. 

8 

$958,432  00 
3,494,580  00 
3,995,651  00 
4,643,644  52 
5,095,697  42 
t 7,705,722  95 
8,018,936  31 
8,082,911  68 
8, 094, 312  34 
10, 197, 169  99 
10,285,181  01 
10,383,132  99 
10,538,621  02 
10,985,552  99 
12,196,904  67 
12,220,722  14 
15,614,627  31 

* Year. 

§ 

11 

1111111111111111 

* The  statistics  for  1855  are  very  incomplete. 

t 16th  section  lands  included  from  this  date,  the  value  being-  based  on  rental,  chiefly. 
I Teachers’  meetings  and  institutes  not  carefully  distinguished  up  to  this  date. 
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STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


The  State  certificates  which  were  granted  during  1895  and  189& 
are  the  following: 


LIFE  CERTIFICATES. 


Examination  held  August  6,  7,  8 and  9,  1895. 

At  Chicago: 

F.  M.  Byers,  date  of  certificate. . . . . . 

At  East  St.  Louis: 

Wiliam  E.  Andrews,  date  of  certificate 

At  Freeport: 

George  A.  Chase,  date  of  certificate. 

At  Normal: 

F.  D.  Bowditch,  date  of  certificate 

James  M.  Osborne,  date  of  certificate 


August  24,1895  — 


August  24,1895.... 
August  24, 1895.... 


August  24, 1895 

August  24,1895.... 


Examination  held  August  4,  5,  6 and  7,  1896. 

At  Galesburg: 

Joseph  Almond  Dixon,  date  of  certificate  

At  Springfield: 

Homer  L.  Roberts,  date  of  certificate 

At  Effingham: 

John  W.  Emmerson,  date  of  certificate : 

At  East  St.  Louis: 

Edward  E.  Van  Cldve,  date  of  certificate 


August  18, 1896 — 

August  19, 1896 

August  20, 1896.... 
August  21,1896 


FIVE-YEAR  CERTIFICATES. 


Examination  held  August  6,  7,  8 and  9, 1895. 


At  Effingham: 

John  W.  Emmerson,  date  of  certificate 
At  Freeport: 

Horace  W.  Sullivan,  date  of  certificate 
At  Galesburg: 

Joseph  A.  Dixon,  date  of  certificate 


August  29,1895.... 


August  20, 1895.... 
August  20, 1895.... 


At  Normal: 

Albert  N.  Young,  date  of  certificate 

F.  M.  Richardson,  date  of  certificate  ... 

William  Aldrich,  date  of  certificate 

Margaret  C.  Powers,  date  of  certificate 
Sherman  Cass,  date  of  certificate 


August  20, 1895 
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At.  Springfield: 

August20, 1895 

Examination  held  August  4,  5,  6 and  7,  1896. 

At  Galesburg: 

August  18, 1896.... 

John  A.  Strong,  date  of  certificate 

* * ‘ 

‘ ‘ 

At  Springfield: 

Oliver  DeMotte,  date  of  certificate 

August^, 1896.... 

August  18, 1896 

1 August  19, 1896 

| August  20, 1896.... 
August  19, 1896 

Alvin  F.  Rohrer,  date  of  certificate 

Chai'les  McIntosh,  date  of  certificate 

George  W.  Walker,  date  of  certificate 

At  Normal: 

John  C.  Hall,  date  of  certificate  . 

August  20, 1896.... 

At  Effingham: 

John  A.  Reed,  date  of  certificate 

August  20, 1896.... 

G.  W.  Sutton,  date  of  certificate 

W.  H.  H.  Miller,  date  of  certificate 

* » 

Lawrence  S.  Heath,  date  of  certificate 

* • 

0.  C.  Bailey,  date  of  certificate 

• • 

At  East  St.  Louis: 

Henry  Dude,  date  of  certificate 

Walter  S.  Booth,  date  of  certificate 

August20, 1896 

At  Chicago:  » 

James  Douglas  French,  date  of  certificate 

James  M.  Wood,  date  of  certificate 

August  21,1896.... 

At  Freeport: 

A.  J.  Beatty,  date  of  certificate 

August  21, 1896.... 

Total  number  of  life  certificates  granted  in  1895-96: 

Tn  p’pntl  pm  pn  ________ 

9 

Five  year  certificates: 

To  ladies 

! 1 

To  gentlemen 

! 31 

Total 

32 

The  record  of  life  certificates  now  stands  as  follows: 


Issued  by  Newton  Bateman.  1861-62,  1865-74. 

“ John  P.  Brooks,  1863-64 

Samuel  M.  Etter.  1875-78 

James  P.  Slade,  1879-82  

Henry  Raab.  1883-86 

Richard  Edwards,  1887-90 

Henry  Raab,  1891-94 

‘ ‘ Samuel  M.  Inglis,  1895-96 


193 

117 

59 

65 

52 

12 

9 


Total, 


529 


—4  P.  I. 
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The  record  of  five  year  certificates  is  as  follows: 


[ssued  by  Richard  Edwards,  1889-90.  on  examination  . 

Tp  graduates  of  normal  universities 

Issued  by  Henry  Raab,  1891-94,  on  examination 

To  graduates  of  normal  universities 

Issued  by  Samuel  M.  Inglis,  1895-1896,  on  examination 


6 

154 

17 

158 

32 


Total 


367 


By  legislative  enactment  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1898,  the 
practice  of  granting  five  year  certificates  on  graduation  from  the 
normal  universities  was  discontinued. 


LIBRARY 


OF  lHt 

UNIVERSITY  of  ILLINOIS 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN— MOLINE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MOLINE. 


STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


The  scholarship  and  ability  required  to  possess  the  State  diploma 
may  be  judged  by  an  inspection  of  the  questions  used  in  the  exami- 
nation in  the  year  1896,  a list  of  which  is  subjoined  herewith  : 

Reading. — Time,  Ninety  Minutes. 

(Figures  in  curves  indicate  credits  for  satisfactory  answers.) 

1.  (15)  Discuss  the  advantages  and  the  limitations  of  the  word  method  in 
primary  reading. 

2.  (15)  Why  is  Robinson  Crusoe  suitable  for  following  the  Fairy  Tales  and 
Folk  Lore  in  the  primary  reading"? 

3.  (15)  What  are  the  advantages,  and  what  are  the  disadvantages,  in  the 
use  of  a well  edited  set  of  Readers,  as  compared  with  the  use  of  complete 
classics,  such  as  Evangeline,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Webster’s  Bunker  Hill  Ora- 
tion, etc"? 

4.  (15)  What  are  the  advantages,  and  what  are  the  disadvantages,  of  con- 
cert reading  for  oral  practice? 

5.  (40)  The  Chambered  Nautilus. 

1.  This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bars  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulf  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 

Where  the  cold  sea  maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

2.  Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl! 

And  every  chambered  cell 
Where  its  dim,  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 

As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed,— 

Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed! 

3.  Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew. 

He  left  the  past  year’s  dwelling  for  the  new, 

Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 

Stretched  in  his  last  found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 
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4.  Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn! 

From  thy  dead  lips  a clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 

Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I hear  a voice  that  sings: — 

5.  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0 my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low- vaulted  past! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  are  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life’s  unresting  sea! 

(a)  Mark  the  scansion  of  stanza  1. 

(b)  Give  the  etymology  of  “venturous,”  “tenant,”  dome”  and  “forlorn. 'ir 

(c)  By  means  of  vertical  lines  ( | ||  | ||  ),mark  the  rhetorical  pauses;- 

underscore  emphatic  words  ( — .=  =) ; and  mark  the  inflections,  ( / , 1 , — ,),. 

in  stanza  5. 

(d)  Point  out  the  decorative  epithets  employed  in  this  poem. 

(e)  What  parts  of  the  poem  would  you  emphasize  and  amplify  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  the  pupil’s  fund  of  knowledge;  by  means  of  what  part 
would  you  try  to  touch  his  emotions;  by  means  of  what  part  would  you  try  to 
influence  his  will? 


Arithmetic. — Time,  Two  Hours. 

(Figures  in  curves  indicate  credits  for  satisfactory  answers.) 

1.  (10)  In  the  report  of  the  “Committee  of  Ten”  appears  the  statement 
that  the  arithmetic  work  as  usually  given  in  the  schools,  should  be  “abridged 
and  enriched.”  Discuss  briefly  this  subject  under  the  two  heads,  (a)  abridg- 
ment and  (b)  enrichment. 

2.  (10)  Discuss  briefly  the  following:  In  what  order  should  the  several 

subdivisions  of  arithmetic  be  presented  to  the  pupil? 

3.  (10)  (a)  $2.5)  $625  (b)  25)  $625  (c)  2.5)  $625  (d)  $3-4-2.5=? 

In  problem  (a)  the  pupil  is  asked  to  find  how  many  times  $2.5  are  contained 
in  $625:  in  problem  (b)  he  is  asked  to  find  one  twenty-fifth  of  $625.  What  is 
he  asked  to  find  in  problem  (c)?  in  problem  (d)? 

A business  problem  that  corresponds  to  problem  (a)  is, — A man  paid  $625 
for  sheep  at  $2.50  each.  Hoxv  many  sheep  did  he  buy? 

Make  business  problems  that  correspond  to  problems  (b),  (c),  and  (d). 

4.  (10)  Show  the  several  thought  steps  in  the  solution  of  the  following: 

(a)  122.5  is  17*2  per  cent,  of  what  number? 

(b)  184.5  is  what  per  cent  of  2460? 

5.  (5)  (a)  A circular  piece  of  paper  is  what  part  of  the  smallest  square 
from  which  it  might  have  been  cut?  (b)  A sphere  of  wood  is  what  part  of 
the  smallest  cube  from  which  it  might  have  been  made?  (c)  A cone  of  wood 
is  what  part  of  the  smallest  cylinder  from  which  it  might  have  been  cut? 

6.  (5)  (a)  A square  inscribed  in  a circle  is  what  part  of  the  square  that 
circumscribes  the  circle?  (b)  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the 
diameter  of  a circle?  (c)  How  can  you  find  the  solid  contents  of  a cylinder? 
(d)  Of  the  frustum  of  a cone? 

7.  (10)  (a)  Estimate  in  meters  the  width  of  the  room  in  which  you  are 
writing,  (b)  Estimate  the  weight  in  kilograms  of  the  water  that  could  be 
contained  in  a cubical  vessel  whose  side  equals  the  width  of  the  paper  upon 
which  these  questions  are  printed,  (c)  Estimate  in  square  centimeters  the 
area  of  one  page  of  the  paper  upon  which  you  are  writing. 


8.  (5i  Give  an  example  of  each  of  the  following:  multiple,  common  mul- 
tiple, least  common  multiple,  divisor,  common  divisor,  greatest  common  di- 
visor, composite  number,  complex  fraction,  prime  number,  factor,  prime  fac- 
tor. 

9.  (5)  A invested  a certain  sum  of  money  in  G per  cent.  5-year  bonds  at 
20  per  cent,  premium.  B invested  the  same  amount  in  4 per  cent.  5-year 
bonds  at  par.  (a)  How  will  their  annual  incomes  from  the  investment  com- 
pare? (b)  Which  is  the  better  investment  provided  the  current  and  prospec- 
tive rate  of  interest  is  4 per  cent.? 

10.  (10)  Give  approximate  answers  to  the  following: 

(a)  A cylindrical  cistern  8 ft.  in  diameter  and  8 ft.  deep  contains  how  many 
barrels? 

(b)  A bin  8 ft.  by  6 ft.  by  7 ft.  will  contain  how  many  bushels  of  oats? 

c)  A corn  crib  100  ft.  long,  8 ft.  wide  and  7 ft.  high  will  contain  how  many 
bushels  of  corn? 

11.  (10)  (a)  Represent  each  of  the  following,  and  write  its  name  in  or 
under  the  figure:  oblong,  trapezoid,  trapezium,  rhombus,  rhomboid,  equi- 
lateral'tri  angle,  right  triangle,  (b)  Define  perimeter,  area,  circle,  square, 
triangular  prism. 

12.  (10)  If  the  townships  of  a cqunt.y  were  each  exactly  six  miles  square, 
and  4-rod  roads  were  laid  out  on  each  section  line,  how  many  acres  of  land 
from  each  township  would  be  set  apart  for  highways? 

School  Law.— Time,  One  Hour. 

1.  (a)  State  fully  the  topics  upon  which  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub 
lie  Instruction  is  required  to  report  to  the  Governor.  (b)  How  frequently  is 
he  required  to  make  such  a report,  and  at  what  time  in  the  year? 

2.  (a)  What  bond  is  required  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction? (b)  Of  the  County  Superintendents?  (c)  Of  the  Township  Treas- 
urers? (d)  What  signatures  are  required  in  each  case? 

3.  (a)  What  persons  may  be  elected  as  school  directors?  (b)  Enumerate 
twelve  of  the  duties  of  school  directors. 

4.  (a)  What  school  officer  represents  the  State?  (b)  The  county?  (c) 
What  officers  represent  the  township?  (d)  The  school  district? 

5.  (a)  In  what  cases  are  boards  of  education  to  be  elected?  (b)  Of  how 
many  members  shall  such  boards  consist?  (c)  How  is  the  president' chosen? 
(d)  Name  ten  of  the  duties  of  such  boards,  (e)  Duties  of  the  president. 

6.  How  may  a city,  incorporated  town,  township  or  district,  in  which  the 
free  schools  are  now  managed  under  a special  act,  come  under  the  general 
law? 

7.  (a)  Name  the  qualifications  required  in  teachers  of  the  common  schools, 
(b)  How  many  and  what  grades  of  certificates  are  issued  in  this  State  to 
teachers,  and  by  wrhat  officers?  (c)  Who  has  authority  to  revoke  certificates? 

8.  (a)  Under  what  authority  may  teachers’  institutes  be  held?  (b)  Who 
are  qualified  to  teach  in  teachers’  institutes?  (c)  State  the  law  concerning 
institutes  held  in  term  time. 

9.  (a)  What  does  the  law  require  concerning  the  keeping  of  registers  by 
the  teacher?  (b)  To  whom  is  the  register  to  be  delivered  at  the  close  of  the 
term?  (c)  What  is  to  be  done  when  pupils  in  the  same  school  belong  to 
different  districts,  townships  or  counties?  (d)  What  is  the  penalty  for  fail- 
ure to  return  registers  and  schedules  to  the  proper  officer? 

10.  (a)  How7  are  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  provided?, 
(b)  How7  are  they  distributed?  (c)  State  the  facts  concerning  the  16th  sec- 
tion of  land  in  each  township,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  schools. 
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Pedagogics. — Time,  Two  Honrs. 

1.  Explain  the  essential  difference  between  Pestalozzi’s  and  FroebelV 
views  of  the  earliest  teaching  of  children. 

2.  Name  the  advantages  of  requiring  pupils  to  memorize  exactly  classic 
expressions  of  master  thinkers. 

3.  Show  the  advantage  of  associating  historical  incidents  with  the  geo- 
graphy lesson. 

4.  Discuss  the  value  of  instruction  in  drawing  with  reference  to  (a)  utility; 
(b)  mental  discipline. 

5.  Mention  at  least  four  (4)  proper  incentives  to  study. 

6.  Show  how  the  study  of  American  History  should  promote  true  pat- 
riotism. 

7.  Compare  the  classics  and  natural  sciences  with  reference  to  (a)  the 
value  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  their  study;  (b)  the  mental  discipline. 

8.  Of  what  teachers’  associations  and  reading  circles  are  you  a member? 

9.  In  your  own  estimate  of  your  fitness  as  a teacher,  what  do  you  regard 
as  your  strong  points?  Your  weak  points? 

10.  Make  a brief,  yet  a careful  review,  of  some  good  work  on  pedagogy 
which  you  have  read. 


Grammar. — Time,  Two  Hours. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  prevailing  defects  in  teaching  English  Gram- 
mar? Suggest  any  remedy  or  remedies. 

2.  Write  the  nominative  plural  of  each  of  the  following  words:  Colossus,, 

amanuensis,  beau,  fly,  valley,  goose,  monarch,  fox,  I,  she. 

State  two  (2)  rules  of  general  application  for  forming  the  plurals  of  nouns. 

3.  Decline  the  relative  pronouns. 

4.  Make  a clear  classification  of  abverbs,  giving  abundant  examples  of 
each. 

5.  Write  sentences  showing  the  correct  use  of  the  following  words:  Can- 

vas, canvass,  stationary,  stationery,  compliment, 5complement,  eminent,  immi- 
ment,  hurry,  haste,  genuine,  authentic. 

6.  Discuss  thoroughly  the  points  of  similarty  and  difference  between  parti- 
ciple and  infinitives. 

7.  (40)  Write  a composition  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  (200)  words  out- 
lining a course  in  Language  and  Grammar  for  the  public  schools  of  Illinois, 
giving  your  ideas  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  for  each  grade. 


Geography. — Time,  One  Hour. 

1.  Name  the  Geographical  zones  and  give  the  width  of  each.  What  de- 
termines this  width?  Draw  figures  to  illustrate. 

2.  Choose  some  nation  and  write  brief  answers  to  the  following: 

f Location. 

| Climate. 

| Vegetable. 

J Productions.  Mineral. 

] Manufactured. 

Ten  imports,  from  what  countries? 

Ten  exports,  to  what  countries? 

[Chief  commercial  cities  with  location  of  each. 

3.  What  and  where  are  Aral,  Aetna,  Para,  Cyprus,  Turin,  Smyrna,. ' 
Fundy,  Falkland,  Yukon,  Mecca? 
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4.  To  what  do  the  following’  names  belong’:  Isothermal,  Monsoons, 

Isobaric,  Standard,  Oblate,  Ecliptic,  Trade  Winds,  Tides,  Tundras,  Reefs? 

5.  What  are  the  following’  and  in  what  places  found  native:  Yak,  Chamois, 
Manatee,  Ape,  Python,  Condor,  Walrus,  Llama,  Bison,  Gnu? 

G.  Name  five  modes  of  commercial  communication,  state  where  each  is 
most  used,  and  write,  at  least,  fifty  words  about  one  of  the  five  named. 

7.  Name  five  valuable  woods,  give  the  principal  uses  of  each,  and  tell 
where  each  is  native.  Also,  name  five  valuable  minerals,  with  principal  use 
of  each,  and  one  country  in  which  each  is  mined  extensively. 

8.  An  essay  of,  at  least,  one  hundred  words  on  the  Mississippi  Valley,  giv- 
ing its  geographical  past,  its  present  commercial  value,  and  its  possible  future 
influence  on  the  country. 

9.  Name  and  locate  ten  important  Lakes,  and  state  why  you  regard  each 
important. 

10.  Give  three  respects  in  which  you  think  your  own  geographical  educa- 
tion defective.  How  do  you  account  for  each  deficiency?  Give  three  respects 
in  which  you  think  the  teaching  of  this  subject  may  be  improved. 

11.  Name  five  rivers  that  have  had  a great  influence  on  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  the  human  race.  What  has  been  the  influence  of  each  named? 

12.  What  literary  or  historical  references  would  you  bring  before  your 
class,  in  the  study  of  Scotland,  Hudson  River,  Holland,  Venice? 


United  States  History.— Time,  Ninety  Minjites. 

1.  State  fully  what  you  regard  as  the  essential  qualification  of  a good 
teacher  of  history. 

2 and  3.  Show  fully  and  clearly  the  educative  value  of  history. 

4.  Trace  the  history  of  Illinois  down  to  1818. 

5.  Give  a good  account  of  the  Mormon  episode  in  the  history  of  Illinois. 

6.  Tell  the  story  of  “Pontiac’s  Conspiracy,”  giving  the  purpose  and  the 
result. 

7.  (a)  What  the  purpose  of  Burgoyne’s  Invasion?  (b)  Name  three  im- 
portant events  that  resulted  from  his  surrender. 

8.  Show  how  you  would  teach  ^;he  story  of  the  Mexican  War  to  pupils  of 
the  seventh  or  eighth  grade. 

9.  (a)  What  is  the  Monroe  doctrine?  (b)  What  was  the  occasion  of  its 
promulgation?  (c)  Has  it  cut  any  important  figure  in  American  history  thus 
far,  and  if  so,  on  what  occasion?  (d)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  present  agita- 
tion of  the  “Doctrine?” 

10.  Give  the  history  of  the  Homestead  and  Pullman  “Strikes,”  reciting 
causes  and  results  in  each  instance. 


Civil  Government.— Time,  One  Hour. 

1.  (a)  Name  two  powers  possessed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
not  possessed  by  the  Senate,  (b)  Name  two  powers  peculiar  to  the  Senate. 

2.  (a)  Where  is  the  power  to  coin  money  vested?  Why?  (b)  In  what 
cases  must  Congress  afford  protection  to  the  states? 

3.  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  establish  justice  between  in- 
dividuals, or  between  states,  or  between  both  individuals  and  states?  Explain 
your  answer. 

4.  Give  the  term  of  office  of  the  different  state  officers,  and  the  duties  of 
one  of  them. 

5.  (a)  How  are  the  senatorial  districts  in  Illinois  designated?  (b)  How 
many  members  of  the  Legislature  are  there  to  be  elected  this  year? 
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6 (a)  What  is  a presidential  elector?  (b)  Jf  a state  has  twenty  (20) 

electoral  votes,  how  many  members  has  it  in  the  House  of  Representatives? 

of  the  United  States S eading  t0  the  nommation  and  election  of  a President 

our’  Le  Mature 6 WayS  ^ wllicb  a bil1  may  become  a law  after  it  has  passed 

8.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  Australian  ballot  system  in  our' State  with 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

9.  Give  the  powers  of  the  county  court. 

of°themame  ^ officers  elected  at  a town  meeting,  and  the  duties  of  one 


Algebra. 

DIREmONS.— Those  who  have  made  Algebra  their  elective  will  take  the 
vihole  paper  Time,  JO  minutes.  Those  who  have  not  made  Algebra  their 
elective,  and  those  who  take  the  examination  for  the  five-year  certificate,  will 
take  the  first  seven  questions — Time,  60  minutes. 

1.  Define  Algebra;  Coefficient;  Symbols  of  Relation;  Polynomial. 

a2bm-2b2nWliat  abc  ^ reciprocal  o£  a quantity?  Illustrate,  (b)  Multiply 

am— 3b2  ky  a— 2q— 2n4  and  express  the  product  in  an  integral  form. 

3.  State  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  assignment  of  the  studv  of 
>ra  to  yrarlfts  hplnw  -ftm  TTirvlu  J 


Algebra  to  grades  below  the  High  School. 

dx  d2 

$p— cx+ed<-g- 


4.  Given 
and  y. 

(a)  V 


CX  c2 

~3~  + dx— cd  >-g-and 


’ to  find  the  limits  of  x 


o. 


a+x  ; V a— x 

v—  + v 


, A e to  find  x.  (b)  How  do  you  divest  a Rad- 

ical  Equation  of  radical  quantities? 

ri;!LApe.rfm  fa-S  f1,30?  WThieJ1  hi  divide?  ‘“to  two  portions,  and  loans  at 
din  .rent  rates  of  interest.  If  the  first  portion  had  been  loaned  at  the  second 
rate  of  interest  it  would  have  produced  $36,  and  if  the  second  portion  had 
been  loaned  at  the  first  rate  of  interest  it  wotild  have  produced  $49.  Required 
the  rates  of  interest.  H ’ 

7.  Expand  (a+  V^F~)  4. 

8.  There  are  three  numbers  in  continued  proportion.  The  product  of  the 
first  and  second  is  to  the  product  of  the  second  and  third  as  the  first  is  to 
numbers? second  ’ aud  the  sum  of  the  first  and  third  is  300.  What  are  the 

9.  Find  the  5th  power  of  2a — 3b.  Give  the  formula  for  the  literal  part. 

10.  fa)  Interpret  each  of  the  following:  — =?•  — = 

o ’ oo 

Y~2~ 

(b)  Rationalize  33^7=^ 

(c)  Simplify  x x — . 

(d)  Derive  the  formulas  for  1 and  a in  an  arithmetical  series,  and  1 and  a 
m a geometrical  series. 


O 

A 


Geometry. 

Directions.— Questions  Nos.  1-8  are  for  those  who  take  the  five-year  work 
and  tor  those  who  do  not  make  Geometry  an  elective.  Time  for  the ’first  eight 
questions,  sixty  minutes.  Those  who  do  make  Geometry  an  elective  will  an- 
swer all.  lime  tor  the  entire  set,  ninety  minutes. 
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1.  Define  measure,  incommensurable,  symmetry,  right  line,  plane  surface, 
plane  angle,  curved  surface  and  trapezium. 

2.  ABC  and  A B D are  two  triangles  on  the  same  base  A B,  and  on  the 
same  side  of  it;  the  vertex  of  each  triangle  being  without  the  other;  show 
that  if  A C equal  AD,  B C cannot  equal  B D. 

3.  Show  that  in  an  isosceles  trapezoid  each  base  makes  equal  angles  with 
the  remaining  sides. 

4.  Draw  through  two  sides  of  a triangle  a line  parallel  to  the  third  side  so 
that  the  part  intercepted  betwen  the  sides  shall  have  a given  length. 

5.  Demonstrate: — If  two  circles  are  tangent  internally,  all  chords  of  the 
greater  circle  drawn  from  the  point  of  contact  are  divided  proportionately  by 
the  circumference  of  the  smaller  circle. 

6.  Show  that  the  areas  of  two  similar  polygons  are  to  each  other'as  the 
squares  of  any  two  homologous  sides. 

7.  How  do  you  construct  a circumference  equal  to  the  sum  of  two  given 
circumferences? 

8.  Show  that  of  all  triangles  having  the  same  base  and  equal  perimeters, 
the  isosceles  triangle  is  the  maximum. 

ELECTIVE. 

9.  Find  the  locus  of  a space  equidistant  from  three  given  points  not  in  a 
straight  line. 

10.  Show  that  the  volume  of  a triangular  pyramid  is  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  product  of  its  base  and  altitude. 

11.  Demonstrate:— Every  point  in  a great  circle  which  bisects  a given  arc 
of  a great  circle  at  right  angles,  is  equidistant  from  the  extremities  of  the 
given  arc. 

12.  Find  the  area  of  a spherical  triangle  whose  angles  are  100°,  120°,  140°, 
if  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  is  16  inches. 

Trigonometry.— Time,  Sixty  Minutes. 

1.  Define  Trigonometry. 

Show  its  relation  to  Algebra.  Geometry. 

2.  Illustrate  the  functions  of  an  angle. 

3.  Given  an  angle  of  60°.  , Read  the  functions  of  its  complement. 

4.  Sin  of  30°=12.  Find  its  other  functions. 

5.  Solve  the  right  triangle,  one  of  whose  acute  angles  is  60°  and  the  differ- 
ence of  the  legs  is  4. 

6.  Having  an  acute  angle  of  a right  triangle,  find  the  area. 

7.  Prove  eosec2a=l+cot2a. 

8.  Base  angles  of  a right  triangle  are  22°  30'  and  112°  30'. 

Find  ratio  of  its  legs. 

9.  How  would  you  measure  the  width  of  a stream  you  could  not  cross? 
Illustrate. 

10.  Of  what  use  is  Spherical  Trigonometry!  In  an  equilateral  spherical 
triangle  whose  side  is  c,  find  the  angle  C. 

Zoology. 

Directions. — Those  who  have  made  Zoology  their  elective  will  take  the 
whole  paper — Time,  90  minutes.  Those  who  have  not  made  Zoology  their 
elective,  and  those  who  take  the  five-year  examination,  will  take  the  first  seven 
questions.  Time,  60  minutes. 
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1.  Mention  three  objects  to  be  attained  in  teaching  Zoology  in  the  common- 
schools. 

2.  Mention  stages  of  development  of  a bird  from  the  egg. 

3.  Classify  as  to  the  order  of  the  chinch-bug  and  describe  its  habits. 

4.  Compare  and  contrast  birds  and  reptiles. 

5.  (a)  Mention  four  essential  characteristics  of  mammals;  (b)  four  of 
fishes;  (c)  name  two  examples  of  digitigrades;  (d)  two  of  plantigrades. 

0.  Mention  and  describe  the  stages  of  development  of  the  butterfly. 

7.  State  the  causes  that  fix  the  limits  of  the  habitations  of  animals. 

8.  Describe  the  animal  cell  as  to  structure,  growth  and  multiplication. 

9.  Discuss  fully  the  best  method  or  methods  of  teaching  Zoology  in  the- 
common  and  high  school.  Give  reasons  for  your  conclusions. 

10.  What  animals  -would  you  recommend  for  study?  Why? 

11.  Compare  the  circulatory  system  of  a mammal  and  a frog. 

12.  Give  three  (3)  reasons  for  the  careful  study  of  the  lower  forms  of  ani- 
mal life. 

13.  (a)  Define  Ruminantia.  (b)  Describe  the  process  of  digestion  in  this 
order,  (c)  To  what  class  and  family  do  they  belong? 

English  Literature.— Time,  Ninety  Minutes. 

1.  Which  of  the  16th  and  17th  century  authors  do  you  think  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  high  school  course? 

2.  Why  should  the  drama  be  studied  in  the  latter  part  of  the  high  school 
course? 

3.  State  briefly  your  reasons  for  or  against  the  systematic  study  of  Ameri- 
can literature  in  the  high  school. 

4.  Mention  the  leading  authors  associated  with  Boston,  Cambridge,  Con- 
cord, New  York. 

5.  What  is  the  name  of  the  oldest  English  epic  poem,  and  wThat  is  its  main 
importance  to  the  student  of  English  thought? 

6.  Mention  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Carlyle’s  style. 

7.  Interpret: 

“Here  was  a type  of  the  true  elder  race, 

And  one  of  Plutarch’s  men  talked  with  us  face  to  face.” 

8.  Describe  briefly  the  -metric  form  of  the  Commemoration  Ode. 

9.  How  does  Webster  trace  the  development  of  our  institutions  in  the 
Second  Bunker  Hill  Oration? 

10.  How  is  the  monument  made  to  suggest  the  character  of  Washington? 

11.  Contrast  briefly  Brutus’  speech  to  the  populace  with  that  of  Antony. 

12.  (a)  Who  is  the  real  hero  of  “Julius  Caesar?”  (b)  Would  you  consider 
this  play  especially  valuable  for  boys’  reading?  Why? 

13.  How7  does  Shakespeare  represent  the  mob  here  and  in  other  plays? 

14.  (a)  Give  the  plot  of  the  play  of  Julius  Caesar,  (b)  Quote  not  less  than 
three  familiar  passages  from  the  play,  stating  which  of  the  characters  used 
the  language,  and  under  w-hat  circumstances. 

15.  Discuss  Emerson’s  statement:  “Society  never  advances.” 

10.  What  does  Emerson  mean  by  “Whoso  w'ould  be  a man,  must  be  a non- 
conformist?” 

17.  How  does  “A  Tale  of  Two  Cities”  differ  from  Dickens’  other  novels?” 

18.  Why  is  the  description  of  Sidney  Carton’s  execution  truly  pathetic? 
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Generel  History.— Time,  Ninety  Minutes. 

1.  Show  the  importance  of  Archaeology,  Philology,  and  Ethnology,  in  con- 
nection with  history. 

2.  Show  the  part  the  Phoenicians  performed  in  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation, and  how  they  performed  it. 

3.  Give  the  order  in  which  the  different  forms  of  literature  were  developed 
among  the  Greeks,  and  name  the  principal  writer  of  each  form. 

4.  (a)  Can  it  be  successfully  shown  that  Pericles  was  responsible  for  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  consequently  for  the  downfall  of  Athens?  (b)  Prove 
either  that  he  was,  or  that  he  was  not. 

5.  (a)  Tell  the  story  of  the  Gracchi,  (b)  Did  they  deserve  their  fate? 
(c)  Prove  your  position  correct. 

6.  Give  a good  description  of  the  home  and  home-life  of  a wealthy  Roman 
in  the  “palmy”  days  of  the  Empire. 

7.  Recite  the  career  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  Holland. 

8.  (a)  What  led  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  Spanish  Armada?  (b)  What  effect 
did  it  have  on  England?  (c)  Did  it  have  any  influence  on  the  history  of 
America,  and  if  so,  what? 

9.  (a)  Describe  the  influence  upon  English  history,  of  the  conflict  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  (b)  The  influence  upon  American  history. 

10.  Describe  the  condition  of  the  peasants  of  France  just  previous  to  the 
French  revolution. 


Geology. — Time,  One  Hour. 

1.  Define  and  illustrate  by  drawings  the  following  structures:  (a)  Normal 

and  reverse  faults  and  dikes,  (b)  Dip,  strike,  anticline,  monocline. 

2.  (a)  Explain  the  formation  of  deltas  and  estuaries.  (b)  Explain  the 
formation  of  fords,  canons  and  salt  lakes. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  geological  series  that  is  exposed  in  this  state. 
W7hat  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  in  regard  to  your  own  county? 

4.  To  what  extent  have  you  read  the  works  of  Dana,  Leconte,  Winched? 
What  attention  have  you  given  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois  published 
by  the  State?  What  are  the  duties  of  the  State  Geologist? 

5.  What  is  the  origin  of  peat?  What  is  marl?  What  are  sand  dunes? 

6.  Define  dynamical,  structural,  and  historical  geology. 

7.  Arrange  the  following  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  on  the  earth,  and 

name  a geologic  age  during  which  each  was  abundant:  (a)  birds;  (b)  mam- 

mals; (c)  fishes;  (d)  reptiles. 

8.  The  carboniferous  period  was  in  what  age?  Why  was  the  age  so  named? 
Locate  three  great  coal  areas  of  this  country. 

9.  (a)  Statp  the  conditions  that  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  glaciers, 
(b)  How  do  they  act  as  geological  agents?  How  are  bars  formed  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers  that  flow  into  the  ocean,  and  what  determines  their  location? 

10.  Arrange  the  following  terms  in  order  of  the  formation  of  the  rocks 

which  they  severally  represent : Salina,  Niagara,  Potsdam,  Trenton,  Ham- 

ilton. 

11.  How  much  work  in  Geology  would  you  do  below  the  High  School? 


Physics. 


Directions.— Questions  No.  1-8  are  for  those  who  take  the  five-year  work  and 
Tor  those  who  do  not  make  Physics  an  elective.  Those  who  make  Physics  an 
elective  will  take  questions  9-16.  Time  for  first  eight  questions,  sixty  minutes: 
lor  the  others,  ninety  minutes.  In  all  problems  show  work. 

1.  Explain  how  by  means  of  Atwood’s  machine  the  law  v=gt  is  illustrated. 

-j.  (a)  Upon  what  property  or  properties  of  the  pendulum  is  its  use  in  time- 

pieces based?  (b)  State  the  general  laws  of  machines. 

3.  (a)  Upon  what  does  pitch  of  musical  tone  depend?  (b)  How  may  this 

he  illustrated?  (c)  Upon  what  does  loudness  or  softness  of  tone  depend? 

^ inon^.w.  an  imParted  initial  velocity  affects  the  fall  of  bodies. 

<b)  A body  falls  29/. 6 feet;  what  was  its  initial  velocity? 

5.  (a)  Explain  the  meaning  of  che  terms  kinetic  and  potential  as  applied 

to  energy,  and  illustrate  by  example,  (b)  State  the  leading  distinctions  be- 
tween the  solid,  liquid  and  aeriform  states  of  matter. 

*S  ^ie  doctiane  tile  indestructibility  of  energy,  as  you  under- 

Sldlld  1C  • 


7.  (a)  Explain  how  clouds  are  formed,  (b)  Explain  how  a cloudy  sky 

may  clear  up  without  ram.  (c)  Why  do  clouds  tend  to  prevent  frost?  (d) 


Why  does  wind  tend  to  prevent  frost? 


8.  A barometer  which  stood  at  29  inches  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  is 
earned  to  the  top,  where  it  stand  22  inches.  How  high  is  the  mountain,  and 
what  is  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  top? 


ELECTIVE  QUESTIONS. 

(a)  may  a current  of  electricity  be  developed  by  mechanical 

means?  (b)  How  may  mechanical  power  be  produced  by  means  of  electricity? 

10-  (n)  State  the  laws  of  buoyancy  for  floating,  and  for  immersed  bodies, 

(b)  Hxplam  the  common  method  of  illustrating  the  law  of  buoyancy  of  im- 
mersed bodies. 

11.  How  has  the  velocity  of  light  b^en  determined? 

tIP’  . (a),  Df  what  way  is  heat  diffused?  (b)  How  may  each  case  of  heat 
diffusion  be  illustrated?  (c)  What  is  force,  weight,  work? 

13.  _ (a)  With  annotated  diagram  show  how  rain  drops  disperse  light,  (b) 
Why  is  the  rainbow  a part  of  a circle? 

14.  (a)  State  Ohm’s  law.  (b)  Define  each  unit  between  which  Ohm’s  law 
expresses  relation. 

15.  (a)  Contrast  circular  waves  of  alternate  trough  and  crest  with  spherical 
waves  of  alternate  condensed  and  rarified  shells.  (b)  Where  mav  these  two 
(2)  classes  of  waves  be  found? 

,. 16-  wlmt  extent  have  you  taken  your  class  to  visit  machinery  in  opera- 
tion^ (b)  What  sources  of  profit  have  you  discovered  to  your  class? 


Botany. 

Directions.— The  first  ten  questions,  Nos.  1-10,  are  for  those  who  take  the 
five-year  work  and  for  those  who  do  not  make  Botany  an  elective;  the  second 
ten,  11-20,  are  for  those  who  do  make  Botany  an  elective.  If  Botany  is  your 
elective,  do  not  write  the  first  part  of  this  paper.  The  time  for  the  first  part 
is  sixty  minutes;  for  the  second  part,  ninety  minutes. 

1.  What  are  the  uses  of  color  and  odor  in  flowers? 

2.  Describe  fully  any  one  kind  of  grass. 

3.  (a)  What  are  the  chief  forms  of  nourishing  matter  in  seeds?  (b)  In 
what  ways  are  these  materials  stored? 
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4.  Characteristics  of  Pines,  especially  the  fertilization  of  the  ovule  and  the- 
development  of  the  fruit. 

5.  (a)  In  what  respects  are  the  common  potato  and  the  sweet  potato  alike? 
(b)  In  what  respects  different? 

6.  Uses  of  the  veins  of  the  leaf. 

7.  Why  are  leaves  usually  flat  and  fruits  generally  spherical  (or  thickish)  ?' 

8.  (a)  Explain  and  illustrate  the  terms  Angiosperm  and  Gymnosperm. 
(b)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  perfect,  complete,  regular  and  sym- 
metrical, when  used  in  regard  to  a typical  flower. 

9.  Describe  fully,  either  (a)  the  dandelion  or  (b)  the  sunflower. 

10.  What  are  the  uses  of  roots? 

ELECTIVE. 

11.  Describe  a mushroom,  including  its  mode  of  development. 

12.  (a)  What  is  a weed?  (b)  Name  ten  common  weeds,  (c)  What  are 
their  chief  characteristics? 

13.  Characteristics  of  ferns,  mode  of  reproduction  and  development. 

14.  .Why  is  respiration  slight  in  plants  as  compared  with  that  of  animals? 

15.  Properties  of  starch,  physical  and  chemical.  Importance  of  starch  to 
the  plant  and  to  man. 

16.  (a)  What  material  in  peas  and  beans  makes  them  so  nutritious?  (b) 
How  is  the  relatively  great  amount  of  this  material  in  these  seeds  accounted 
for? 

17.  What  are  the  living  parts  of  a tree? 

18.  (a)  Describe  the  structure  of  wood  and  wood  cells,  (b)  Use  of  woody 
tissue  to  the  plant. 

19.  Which  is  better,  to  teach  children  about  the  form  of  outline,  margin  of 
leaves,  etc.,  or  to  bring  out  reasons  why  the  leaf  is  usually  flat,  and  empha- 
size the  functions  of  the  leaf? 

20.  (a)  Where  and  how  is  digestion  performed  in  the  leaf?  (b)  What  are 
the  raw  materials  taken,  from  what  sources,  and  what  are  the  chief  products? 


Anatomy  and  Physiology.— Time,  Ninety  Minutes. 

1.  What  is  assimilation,  and  what  organs  does  it  involve?  How  does  it 
differ  from  absorption? 

2.  What  organs  have  the  most  to  do  in  the  production  of  animal  heat  or 
temperature?  Explain  fully. 

3.  Explain  the  movements  in  order,  (a)  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles; 
(b)  of  the  semilunar  valves. 

4.  What  circulation  takes  place,  (a)  in  the  bones;  (b)  in  the  heart;  (c)  in 
the  arteries.  Name  the  vessels  in  each. 

5.  (a)  Where  are  the  lymphatics  found?  (b)  Describe  them  and  explain 
their  function. 

6.  State  clearly  the  action,  uses  and  difference  between  the  perspiratory 
and  sebaceous  glands. 

7.  Name  all  the  organs  involved  in  the  production  of  voice. 

8.  How  does  the  eye  see?  Explain  “accommodation.7 ’ What  defect  of  the 
eye  produces  myopia? 

9.  Explain  the  function  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Be  definite. 

10.  What  is  food?  Name  the  necessary  elements.  What  is  exercise?  Name 
the  necessary  conditions. 

11.  How  does  oxygen  reach  the  blood?  Same  of  carbonic  acid  gas? 
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12.  Where  is  meat  digested ? Bread?  Milk?  Fat? 

13.  What  are  the  elements  of  air?  Explain  the  principles  of  ventilation. 

14.  What  effect  has  alcoholic  stimulants  upon  the  liver?  Stomach?  Intes- 
tines? Explain  the  changes  at  different  stages  of  indulgence. 

15.  Give  briefly  the  arguments  used  to  show  that  alcoholic  stimulants  tend 
(a)  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  (b)  to  diminish  the  power  to 
endure  excessive  labor. 

16.  What  are  your  views  regarding  dissection  and  vivisection  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  the  public  schools? 


Astronomy. — Time,  Ninety  Minutes. 

1.  Name  the  principal  points,  circles  and  measurements  of  the  equinoctial 
system. 

2.  (a)  Give  Newton’s  law  of  gravitation,  and  (b)  two  of  Kepler’s  laws  of 
planetary  motion. 

3.  Explain  the  cause  of  difference  between  a sidereal  day  and  a solar  day. 

4.  Explain  the  cause  of  the  sun’s  being  sometimes  fast  and  sometimes  slow 
of  the  clock. 

5.  What  is  the  altitude  of  the  north  celestial  pole  to  an  observer  at  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  its  latitude  being  39°  48'  ? To  the  same  observer,  wdiat  is  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  on  March  21st,  June  20th  and  December  21st? 

6.  By  means  of  a figure,  explain  the  terms  conjunction  (inferior  and  supe- 
rior), opposition,  greatest  elongation,  and  quadrature.  Which  group  of  plan- 
ets has  the  first  position?  Which  the  last? 

7.  Name  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  their  order.  Why  do  they  not  corre- 
spond in  place  to  the  constellations  of  the  same  name?  When  did  they  agree? 
State  the  annual  rate  of  change.  Explain  the  cause. 

8.  Explain  the  term  parallax.  What  is  the  sun’s  horizontal  parallax,  or 
the  angle  formed  by  the  earth’s  semi-diameter  as  seen  from  the  sun?  What 
of  its  value  in  astronomical  calculations? 

9.  What  are  nebulae?  Describe  their  forms.  Name  some  of  the  most  noted 
ones. 

10.  State  briefly  the  nebular  hypothesis.  Who  first  advocated  this  theory? 
State  some  of  the  theories  accounting  for  the  sun’s  heat.  Which  in  your  judg- 
ment is  the  most  reasonable? 

Chemistry. — Time,  Ninety  Minutes. 

(Required,  5,  6,  10,  11,  12. — Select  five  others.) 

1.  Wherein  does  the  field  of  Chemistry  differ  from  that  of  Physics?  In 
what  way  does  chemical  action  always  manifest  itself? 

2.  Explain  wherein  lies  the  difference  between  a chemical  compound  and 
a mechanical  mixture.  Give  illustrations  of  this,  and  of  the  way  in  which  a 
mixture  may  be  changed  to  a compound. 

3.  Define  atomic  weight,  molecular  weight,  density.  What  relation  do 
these  bear  to  one  another?  Show  work  for  obtaining  the  density  of  sulphuric 
acid  vapor. 

4.  Define  the  terms,  valence,  variable  valence,  nascent,  oxidation,  re- 
duction. 

5.  What  chemicals  in  each  case  would  be  employed  most  advantageously 

in  preparing  in  quantity:  (1)  oxygen,  (2)  chlorin,  (3)  hydric  sulfid,  (4)  car- 

bon dioxid,  (5)  nitric  oxid? 

6.  Give  the  formulae  expressing  the  reactions  taking  place  in  the  prepara- 
tions suggested  in  answering  question  5. 


7.  What  is  the  source  of  the  aqua  ammonia  of  commerce?  Give  the  steps 
in  the  process  employed. 

8.  What  is  laughing  gas?  Complete  the  Formula,  N H4  N 03  + heat=? 
How  is  nitric  acid  made?  Formula  for  this  reaction. 

9.  What  is  ozone?  How  represented  by  symbol?  What  is  allotropy? 
Further  examples  of  allotropy. 

10.  Chemical  names  for:(l)  Zu  S 04.  (2)  Mg  C 03.  (3)  Sn  Cl2.  (4)  Fe 

S O.  (5)  Mm  [S  04]3.  (6)  K I.  (7)  Fe  S.  (8)  Hg  Cl.  (9)  PH,  (10)  Na  O H. 

11.  Symbols  for: — (1)  Silver  nitrate.  (2)  Mercurous  iodid.  (3)  Boric  sul- 
fite. (4)  Zinc  sulfid.  (5)  Cupric  chloride.  (6)  Calcic  phosphate.  (7)  Calcic 
metaphosphate.  (8)  Sodic  carbonate.  (9)  Caustic  potash.  (10)  Calomel. 

12.  How  many  grams  of  common  salt  would  be  required  to  make  100 
grams  of  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  formula,  2 Na  Cl+H2  S 04=?  supposing 
the  practical  yield  to  be  80  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  yield?  The  atomic 
weights  of  Na,  Cl,  S and  O are  23,  35.4,  32  and  10,  respectively? 

13.  What  new  elements  have  been  discovered  recently?  Properties  of 
these?  What  is  fire  damp?  Marsh  gas? 


French. — Time,  Ninety  Minutes. 

I. 


Translate  into  French. 

* 1.  Has  he  seen  my  brother’s  beautiful  house? 

2.  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  Are  you  hungry? 

3.  I am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty  but  I am  tired. 

4.  Call  at  my  house  at  ten  o’clock  to-morrow  morning,  I have  something 
to  say  to  you. 

5.  I lent  you  two  books.  Will  you  please  send  them  back  to  me? 

II. 

1.  How  many  conjugations  of  French  verbs  are  there?  Give  their  termi- 
nations in  the  Infinitive  Mood. 

2.  How  many  Auxiliary  verbs  are  there?  Name  them  and  give  their  prin- 
cipal use. 

3.  Name  the  Partitive  Article.  Use  it  before  (a)  a masculine  noun,  (b)  a 
feminine. noun,  (c)  a noun  beginning  with  a vowel  or  a silent  h,  ( d ) a nounln 
the  plural  number. 

4.  What  is  the  position  of  Pronoun  Objects?  What  if  .there  are  two  Pro- 
noun Objects? 

5.  Illustrate  above  rules  by  translating  the  following:  Did  he  see  us?  I 

sent  him  to  you. 

III. 


Tranlate  into  English. 

1.  Madame,  on  peut,  je  crois,  louer  et  blamer  tout; 
Et  ehacum  a raison,  suivant  Page  ou  le  gout. 

II  est  une  saison  pour  la  galanterie, 

II  en  est  une  aussi  propre  a la  pruderie. 

On  peut,  par  politique,  en  prendre  le  parti, 

Quand  de  nos  jeunes  ans  P eclat  est  amorti. 

Cela  sert  a couvrir  de  facheuses  disgraces. 

Je  ne  dis  pas  qu’  un  jour  je  ne  suive  pas  vos  traces. 
L’age  amenera  tout,  ce  n1  est  pas  le  temps, 

Madame,  comme  on  sait,  d’  etre  prude  a vingt  ans. 
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1.  “On  peut  etre  honnete  liomme,  et  faire  mal  des  vers: 

“Ce  n’est  point  a l’honneur  que  tonchent  ces  matieres. 

“Je  le  tiens  galant  homme  en  toutes  les  manieres, 

“Homme  de  qualite,  de  merite  et  de  coeur, 

“Tout  ce  qu’  il  vous  plaira,  mais  fort  mediant  auteur. 

“Je  louerai,  si  l’on  veut,  son  train,  et  sa  depense, 

“Son  adresse  a clieval,  aux  armes,  a la  danse: 

“Mais,  pour  louer  ses  vers,  je  suis  son  serviteur, 

“Et,  lorsque  d’en  mieux  faire  on  n’  a pas  le  bonheur, 

“On  ne  doit  de  rimer  avoir  aucune  envie, 

“Qu’on  n’y  soit  condamne  sur  peine  de  la  vie. 

German. — Time,  Ninety  Minutes. 

(Figures  in  curves  indicate  credits  for  satisfactory  answer.) 

TARQUATO  TASSO. 

Antonio. — * * * * Ich  habe  dich 

Mit.  Worten,  scheint  es,  tieLund  mehr  gekraenkt, 

Als  ich,  von  mancher  Leidenschaft  bewegt, 

Es  selbst  empfand.  Allein  kein  schimpflich  Wort 
1st  meinen  Lippen  unbedacht  entflohen; 

Zu  raeohen  hast  du  Nichts  als  Edelmann, 

Und  wirst  als  Mensch  Vergebung  nicht  versagen. 

Tasso. — Was  haerter  tretfe,  Kraenkung  oder  Schimpfr 
Will  ich  nicht  untersuchen;  jene  dringt 
In’s  tiefe  Mark,  und  dieser  ritzt  die  Haut, 

Der  Pfeil  des  Schimpfs  kehrt  auf  den  Mann  Zurueck, 

Der  zu  verwunden  glaubt;  die  Meinung  Andrer 
Befriedigt  leicht  das  wohl  gefiihrte  Schwert; 

Doch  ein  gekraenktes  Herz  erholt  sich  schwer. 

Antonio. — Jetzt  ist’s  an  mir,  dass  ich  dir  dringend  sage: 

Tritt  nicht  zurueck,  erfuelle,  meinen  Wunsch, 

Den  Wunsch  des  Fuersten,  der  mich  zu  dir  sendet! 

Tasso. — Ich  kenne  meine  Pflicht  und  gebe  nach. 

Es  sei  verzieh’n,  sofern  es  moeglich  ist! 

Die  Dichter  sagen  uns  von  einem  Speer. 

Der  eine  Wunde,  die  er  selbst  geschlagen, 

Durch  freundliche  Beruehrung  heilen  konnte. 

Es  hat  des  Menschen  Zunge  diese  Kraft; 

Ich  will  ihr  nicht  gehaessig  widersteh’n. 

1.  (20)  Uebersetzen  Sie  den  obigen  Auszug  ins  Englische. 

2.  (10)  Conjugiren  Sie  im  Conjunctiv  das  Praesens,  Imperfect  und  Per- 
fect von  empfand , entflohen , kenne. 

3.  (5)  Steigern  Sie  Adjective  im  Obigen. 

4.  (10)  Dekliniren  Sie;  ein  gekraenktes  Herz,  kein  schimpflich  Wort,  das- 
wohl  gefuehrte  Schwert. 

UHLAND. 

Einstuermt  der  Feind  mit  Brand  und  Mord, 

Der  in  der  Naclit  erstieg  den  Wall; 

Vom  Schwerte  faellt  der  junge  Lord; 

Haelt  in  der  Hand  noch  den  Kristall, 

Das  zersprungene  Glueck  von  Edenhall. 

Am  Morgen  irrt  der  Schenk  allein, 

Der  Greis,  in  der  zerstoerten  Hall’; 

Er  sucht  des  Herrn  verbrannt  Gebein, 

Er  sucht  im  grausen  Truemmerfall 
Die  Scherben  des  Gluecks  von  Edenhall. 
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,,Die  Steinwand,”  spricht  er,  ,,springt  zu  Stueck, 

Die  liohe  Saeule  muss  zu  Fall, 

Glas  ist  der  Erde  Stolz  und  Glueck, 

In  Splitter  faellt.  der  Erdenball, 

Ernst,  gleich  dem  Gluecke  von  Edenhall.” 

5.  (20)  Uebersetzen  Sie  diesen  Auszug  ins  Englische. 

0.  (10)  Geben  Sie  den  Inhalt  eines  der  folgenden  Gedichte:  ,, Klein 

Roland,”  “Taillefer”  oder  “Das  Glueckvon  Edenhall”  mit  kurzen  Worten  an. 

7.  (10)  Geben  Sie  eine  kurze  Biographie  Uhlands. 

8.  (15)  Uebertragen  Sie  ins  Deutsche: 

Biography  offers  no  page  the  perusal  of  which  awakens  a greater  variety 
of  emotions  than  that  which  records  the  fate  of  Torquato  Tasso.  Goethe’s 
poem,  founded  upon  the  residence  of  Tasso  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  is  justly 
celebrated  for  its  fine  delineations  of  character  and  its  insight  into  the  depths 
of  the  human  heart.  It  presents  a striking  picture  of  the  poet  at  the  most 
momentous  period  of  his  existence;  and  though  the  action  of  the  drama  em- 
braces only  a few  hours,  Goethe  has  given  us  a beautiful  epitome  of  the  poet’s 
life. 


Latin. — Time,  Ninety  Minutes. 

1.  The  Allobroges,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Cicero,  obtain  legal  evi- 
dence of  the  Conspiracy. 

Translate — 

Sed  Allobroges  ex  praecepto  Ciceronis  per  Gabinium  conveniunt : ab  Len- 
tulo,  Cethego,  Statilio,  item  Cassio  postulant  iusiurandum  quod  signatum  ad 
cives  perferant:  aliter  haud  facile  eos  ad  tantum  negotium  impelli  posse. 
Ceter  nihil  suspicantes  dant,  Cassius  semet  eo  brevi  venturum  pollicetur  ac 
paullo  ante  legatos  ex  urbe  proficiscitur.  Lent  ulus  cum  iis  T.  Volturcium, 
Crotoniensem,  mittit,  ut  Allobroges,  priusquam,  domum  pergerent,  cum 
Catilina,  data  atque?  accepta  fide,  societatem  confirmarent.  Ipse  Volturcio 
literas  ad  Catilinam  dat,  quarum  exemplum  infra  scriptum  est.  “Quis  sim, 
ex  eo  quern  ad  te  misi,  cognosces.  Fac  cogitis  in  quanta  calamitate  sis,  et 
memineris  te  virum  esse:  consideres  quid  tuae  rationes  postulent:  auxilium 
petas  ab  omnibus,  etiam  ab  infimis.”  Ad  hoc  mandata  verbis  dat:  Quum  ab 
senatu  hosti  indicatus  sit,  quo  consilio  servitia  repudiet?  in  urbe  parata  esse, 
quae  iusserit;  ne  eunctetur  ipse  propius  accedere. 

2.  Explain  the  moods  of  the  following  forms.  By  this  is  meant  that  the 
particular  use  of  the  subjunctive  or  the  infinitive  is  to  be  clearly  explained : 

Perferant;  venturun;  pergerent;  confirmarent;  cognosces;  esse  (after 
virum);  iusserit.  Give  in  Latin  the  direct  discourse  beginning:  at  “in  urbe 
parata,”  and  closing  with  “accedere.” 

3.  Enumerate  and  classify  the  subordinate  conjunctions  in  1.  Are  the 
moods  here  used  with  these  subordinate  conjunctions  the  usual  ones  em- 
ployed? What  effect  does  the  conjunction  have  on  the  mood?  Discuss  this 
last  question  as  fully  as  time  wiil  permit. 

4.  Enumerate  the  ablatives  in  1,  and  classify  them.  What  is  the  funda- 
mental meaning  of  the  ablative  case? 

5.  Write  in  Latin:  After  these  things  were  accomplished,  the  consul  was 

quickly  informed.  He  greatly  rejoiced  because  he  thought  that  the  conspir- 
acy was  now  made  evident  to  all,  and  that  the  state  was  now  rescued  from 
peril.  At  once  he  orders  Lentulus,  Gethegus  and  Statilius  to  be  brought 

' into  his  presence.  They  came  without  delay. 


—5  P.  I. 


0.  Aeneas  meets  Andromache.  Translate — 

Ut  me  conspexit  venientem  et  Troia  circnm 
anna  amens  vidit,  magnis  exterrita  monstris 
deriguit  visu  in  medio,  calor  ossa  reliqnit; 
labitur,  et  longo  vix  tandem  tempore  fatur: 

‘Verane  te  facies,  verus  mihi  nuntius  adfers, 
nate  dea?  Vivisne,  aut,  si  lux  alma  recessit, 

Hector  ubi  est?’  Dixit,  lacrimasque  effudit  et  omnem 
implevit  clamore  locum.  Vix  pauca  furenti 
subicio  et  raris  turbatus  vocibus  hisco: 

‘Vivo  equidem,  vitamque  extrema  per  omnia  duco; 
ne  dubita,  nam  vera  vides. 

Heu,  quis  te  casus  deieetam  coniuge  tanto 
excipit,  aut  quae  digna  satis  fortuna  revisit 
Hectoris  Andromachen?  Pyrrhin’  conubia  servas? 

7.  Mark  the  quantity  of  all  the  vowels  in  the  first  three  lines  of  6.  If  the 
vowel  quantity  differs  from  the  syllable  quantity,  place  the  vowel  quantity 
just  above  the  vowel  and  the  syllable  quantity  over  the  vowel  quantity. 

8.  Where  did  this  interview  with  Andromache  take  place?  How  did  it 
happen  that  she  met  Aeneas?  Is  there  any  poetical  construction  in  this  ex- 
tract? If  so,  name  it.  Mention  as  many  Latin  words  as  possible  formed  on 
the  roots  found  in  “adfers”  and  “excipio.” 

9.  Dido’s  Despair.  Translate — 

‘En,  quid  ago?  Rursusne  procos  inrisa  priores 
experiar,  Nomadumque  petam  conubia  supplex, 
quos  ego  sim  totiens  iam  dedignata  maritos? 
fliacas  igitur  classes  atque  ultima  Teucrum 
iussa  sequar?  Quiane  auxilio  iuvat  ante  levatos, 
et  bene  apud  memores  veteris  stat  gratia  facti?  \ 

Quis  me  autem,  fac  velle,  sinet,  ratibusve  superbis 
invisam  accipiet?  Nescis  heu,  perdita,  necdum 
Laomedonteae  sentis  periuria  gentis? 

Quid  turn,  sola  fuga  nautas  comitabor  ovantes, 
an  Tyriis  omnique  manu  stipata  meorum 
inferar,  et,  quos  Sidonia  vix  urbe  revelli, 
rursus  agam  pelago,  et  ventis  dare  vela  iubebo? 

Quin  morere,  ut  menta  es,  ferroque  averte  dolorem. 

10.  Divide  into  feet  the  first  three  lines.  What  substitutions  are  allowed 
in  “Dactylic  Hexameter”  for  the  dactyl?  Why  is  the  term  “periuria”  used  of 
“Laomedonteae  gentis?  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  character  of  Aeneas 
as  portrayed  in  the  fourth  book  of  Virgil? 

Greek. 

1.  Translate:  ^EvravOa  epeivav  rjpepas  rpeis.  Kat  rrrapa  peyaXov  17. 

/3acriA.€(os  r)Ke  Ttcro-a^epi/^?  Kat  6 rrjs  fiaaiXews  yvvaiKos  aSeX<f>6s  Kat  a'XXoi 

n epcrai  t pels'  SovXoi  Se  voXXoi  elirovro'  ivel  Se  aTrrjVTpcrav  avrols  ol  raiv 
eEA.A.^va)v  (TTparriyoL , eXeye  7rpu)TOs  Ttcro-at^epi/^?  St’  epprjve  o)s  roiaSe'  ’Ey  a), 
a>  a vSpes  *E XXrjves,  yetraw  otKto  rrj*  EAAaSt,  Kat  €7ret  vp as  elSov  els  ttoXXX  18. 
KaKa  Kat  dprjx ava  epireirTOiKOTas,  evprjpa  iTroirjcrdprjv  et  ttms  Svvai prjv  7rapa 
/3a(riXe(os  alTrja-aaOai  Sovvau  ipol  diroadicrai  vpas  els  tyjv  'EAAaSa*  cilpcu  yap  dv 
ovk  dyapterra)?  poi  eyetv  ovre  tt pos  vpwv  ovre  tt pos  rrjs  7 rav-ps  'EAAaSos*  ravra 
Se  yvovs  rjrovprjv  (SaviXea,  Xeycvv  aura)  ort  SiKat'cvs  dv  poi  yapt£otro,  on  aorta  19. 
Kupov  re  emar parevovra  irpwTos  r/yy eiXa  Kat  /3or/0eiav  eytov  apa  rfj  dyyeXitf, 
defnKoprjv,  Kat  povos  rdiv  Kara  rovs  "EXXyvas  reraype'vwv  ovk  eef)vyov9 
aXXa  Sir/Xaaa  Kat  crvvepi^a  fiacriXei  iv  rw  vperepio  <rrpaT07reSa>,  tv9 a 
/3aaiXevs  dcfiCKero,  enel  K vpov  dnreKTeive , Kat  tovs  o’ifv  Kvpaj  f3apj3apov$ 
i8i(i)£a  ervv  rots  Trapoveri  vvv  per  ipov , ohrep  auTa>  etert  irtcrroTaTOi. 

Anabasis , Book  II:  Chap.  III.  17 — 19. 


II.  1.  Decline  avSpes,  yen-on'  (18),  crrparoTreSw,  /3aaiXev<s  (19). 

2.  Explain  accent  of  ei  (18) , elcn  (19) . Why  does  not  olirep 

have  circumflex  accent? 

3.  Explain  use  of  ep.7re7rro>Ko'rag  and  each  of  the  three  infin- 

itives alr'qcraaOaL,  Sovvai,  aTroauHrai  (18). 

4.  Explain  construction  of  av  xaP%° LT0  ( 19) . 

Give  direct  form  of  sentence  quoted  after  of/xat  (18). 

5.  Give  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  to  which  the  following 

forms  belong:  oIko),  ep,7re7rro)Korag,  Sovvai  (18),  Y) yyeiXa 

(19). 

6.  Conjugate  pAco  in  future  active  and  middle  indicative. 
Conjugate  rdrrco  in  perfect  passive  indicative. 


III.  Translate  into  Greek: 

And  the  Greeks  would  have  remained  here  many  days,  if 
the  general  had  not  arrived,  but  when  they  saw  him 
they  decided  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  city  of  Athens. 

IV.  Translate:  278.  cog  </>d(rav  r}  7rXrj0vg,dva  S’  6 7TTo\.L7rop0o<s  ’OSvaaevs 

earr)  c kyjttt pov  €^cov.  7rapa  Se  yXav  ku)7tl<s  ’AOrjvrj 
eiSopiivr)  KrjpvKi  crta)7rdv  Xaov  avcoye iv, 
cog  apa  O’  01  7rpC)T0L  re  Kal  v cttoltol  i>teg  ’ Ayatcov 
pvOov  aKovaeiav  Kal  imr^pacraaiaTO  fiovXrjv. 
o afyiv  iv  (frpoviorv  dyoprjcraro  Kal  pere€i7rev 
,,’ Arpe'cS-rf , vvv  yap  ere,  avaij,  iOiXovaiv  ’Ayatol 
irdaiv  eAeyytcrroi/  Oepcvai  pepo7re<x<xi  fipoToiaiv, 
ovSe  to l exre Xiovaiv  inroax^crLV,  rjv  7 rep  vrric rrav 

287.  ivO aS’  cti  crrayoi/reg  a7r’  vApyeos  'unrofioroLO, 

288.  *IAtov  eKTripaavr  evretyeov  aTroveeo’Oai. 

009  re  yap  rj  7ra?Seg  veapol  yrjpai  re  ywat/ces 
oAXrjXoMTiv  oSvpovrai  oi/covSe  vieaOai. 
rj  pirjv  Kal  7rovo9  iarlv  dvaqOivra  veecrOat. 

Kal  yap  tl<s  O’  eva  pirjv a peVooi/  dr to  rj 9 aAoyoto 
dcryaAda,  avv  vrjl  rroXv^vyio,  ov  7 rep  aeXXai 
ycipeptat  etAeaxrii/  opivopevr)  re  OaXacraa . 
fjpiV  S’  ClVo/TOg  i(TTL  7Teptrp07TeW  iviaVTOS 
iv6dde  p.ipvovTeaai.  T(o  ov  vepecrt£op’  ’Agatov? 
d<7)(a\uxv  iru.pd  vrjval  Kopcovicriv  aAAa  Kal  ip-mr)? 
aiaxpov  rot  Srjpov  re  peVetv  Keveov  re  viecrOa 1” 

Iliad , Book  II:  278 — 298. 

V.  1.  Give  Attic  forms  or  words  for  <f)do-av,  Tn-oAtVopflog  (278), 

imcf) pacra alar o (282),  o-(fnv.  pLereenrev  (283),  Oipievai  fiporoicnv 
(285,)  t7T7ro/?oroto  ( 287  ) , VYJVCrl  ( 297  ) . 

2.  Explain  case  of  /o/pxm  (280),^'  (286),  dXXrjXounv  (290), 

dvL7]0ivTa  (291),  fpilv  (295). 

Explain  mood  of  dxoixre Lav  (282) . Explain  construction 
veeaOai  (291)  . 

3.  Tell  what  you  know  of  ’OSwo-edg. 

Who  is  ’ArpetS>79?  Give  his  genealogy. 

Give  genealogy  and  attributes  of  ’ AOrjvrj . 

By  what  other  names  are  ’A^atot  called  in  Iliad? 


279. 

280. 
281. 
282. 

283. 

284. 

285. 

286. 


289. 

290. 

291. 

292. 
298. 
294. 

9Q~ 

296. ’ 

297. 

298. 
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4.  Locate  vApyo<s,  TAiov. 

What  date  did  the  Greeks  assign  to  Trojan  War? 

What  were  the  duties  of  a Krjpv$  (280)  ? 

Give  description  of  Homeric  ship  (297). 

What  had  the  Greeks  accomplished  during  first  nine 
years  of  this  war? 

5.  Copy  verses  292 — 298,  mark  all  long  vowels,  and  indicate 

the  scansion. 
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The  two  years  drawing  to  a close  have  witnessed  a prosperous  growth  ii 
the  school. 

The  president  has  seemed  to  exercise  more  and  more  his  watchful  care 
over  the  entire  school.  The  work  of  the  school  has  not  flagged  in  the  least. 
The  faculty  has  been  from  time  to  time  reinforced  by  valuable  recruits.  While 
some  of  its  members  have  resigned  to  take  up. other  fields  of  labor,  strongmen 
and  women  have  filled  the  vacancies  thus  occurring,  and  the  excellent  work 
has  steadily  advanced.  So  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  State  normal  school  is 
stronger  to-day  in  its  educational  tendencies  and  widening  influences  in  the 
State,  than  it  was  two  years  ago. 

Its  present  status  promises  a yet  brighter  prospect,  and  a more  profoundly 
acquired  educational  wealth. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  high  school,  the  institution  has  had  but  one  purpose, 
viz. : The  preparation  of  teachers. 

The  efforts  of  the  faculty  have  been  centered  in  this  direction.  This  con- 
centration of  effort  has  resulted  in  a higher  professional  standard,  in  broader 
work,  and  consequently  in  more  satisfactory  results.  In  furnishing  the  means 
for  professional  training  to  teachers  of  the  State  * and  in  raising  the  standard 
of  professional  ability  among  them,  making  them  more  competent,  more 
skillful  in  imparting  instruction,  and  more  worthy  of  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  their  pupils  and  patrons,  this  institution  has  shown  the  expediency 
and  economy  of  appropriating  means  necessary  to  maintain  it,  and  has 
vindicated  the  policy  of  the  State  in  supplying  the  demand  for  well  trained 
teachers. 

Its  pupils  go  forth  imbued  with  the  thought  that  teaching  is  a science  whose 
principles  may  be  outlined  and  mastered,  as  well  as  an  art,  in  which  skill 
may  be  attained,  as  well  as  in  any  other  art. 

With  this  principle  fully  established  in  their  minds,  they  are  better  pre- 
pared to  do  honest  and  thorough  work  in  their  chosen  profession. 

The  leading  place  enjoyed  by  this  school  among  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
normal  schools  in  this  country,  is  a source  of  congratulation  to  its  friends,  as 
well  as  an  honor  to  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  its  management. 

The  report  of  the  president  appended  herewith,  contains  a brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  school;  complete  statements  concerning  requirements  for  ad- 
mission; the  training  department  and  practice  school;  the  summer  school; 
normal  graduates  and  higher  institutions,  and  much  more  information,,  all  of 
which  can  not  fail  to  be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  those  who  may  read  it. 

Knowing  that  the  welfare  of  our  public  schools,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of 
the  State,  are  promoted  by  the  influences  radiating  from  this  institution,  I do 
most  confidently  commend  its  interest  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  ask  that 
appropriations  may  be  made  necessary  to  continue  the  noble  work  which  has 
heretofore  been  so  thoroughly  done  therein. 

For  the  State  Board  of  Education, 


Samuel  M.  Inglis,  Secretary. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 


Hon.  Samuel  M.  Inglis , Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir: — In  accordance  with  your  request  I submit  herewith  the  biennial  re- 
port of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

BRIEF  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  early  history  of  this  institution  has  been  quite  carefully  written.  In 
publications  of  the  State  department  of  education,  and  especially  in  a volume 
published  at  the  Normal  School  in  1882,  there  may  be  found  full  and  quite  de- 
tailed narration  of  the  series  of  events  which  culminated  in  the  founding-  of 
the  institution,  interesting  circumstances  attending  the  opening  of  the  school 
and  its  early  career,  biographical  sketches  of  men  prominent  in  its  manage- 
ment, and  a good  deal  of  delightful  reminiscence  contributed  by  early  stu- 
dents and  teachers. 

In  this  report  it  must  suffice  to  recall  the  fact  that  this  institution  was  es- 
tablished by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  approved  February  18,  1857; 
that  it  began  its  first  session  in  Major’s  Hall,  Bloomington,  on  the  5tli  day  of 
October,  1857,  ■with  Charles  E.  Hovey,  principal,  and  Ira  Moore,  assistant, 
and  with  an  enrollment  of  29  pupils,  whose  number  increased  during  the  year 
to  a total  of  127;  that  it  occupied  these  cramped  quarters  until  the  fall  term 
of  1860,  when  the  new  building  at  Normal  was  far  enough  along  in  its  con- 
struction to  be  occupied  by  the  institution;  that  Edwin  C.  Hewett  came  on 
from  Massachusettes  in  1858  to  be  an  educational  power  in  Illinois  for  a full 
third  of  a century;  that  the  great  rebellion  swept  Hovey  out  of  the  teacher’s 
chair  and  put  upon  his  shoulders  the  stars  of  a major  general;  that  Perkins 
Bass,  a member  of  the  board,  acted  as  principal  for  the  year  ’6L-2;  that  Rich- 
ard Edwards,  principal  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School,  accepted  the  vacant 
principalship  in  ’62  and  began  his  notable  career  of  fifteen  years,  leaving  the 
institution  highly  prosperous  and  well  established  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  State. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  present  generation  of  schoolmasters  in 
Illinois  that  on  that  first  board  of  education  weie  several  men  who  did  honor- 
able service  in  the  cause  of  education  in  Illinois.  Samuel  W.  Moulton  still 
resides  at  Shelbyville  and  is  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  Charles 
E.  Hovey  is  also  a practicing  attorney  in  Washington  city*  and  William  H. 
Green,  of  Cairo,  who  was  soon  after  appointed  to  a membership  on  the  board, 
has  now  been  in  continuous  service  in  that  capacity  for  more  than  thirty-five 
years.  The  names  of  Simeon  Wright,  Daniel  Wilkins,  George  Bunsen,  Ninian 
W.  Edwards  and  William  H.  Wells  are  familar  to  but  few  of  the  present 
teaching  force  of  this  State,  yet  they  were  prominently  identified  with  im- 
portant educational  movements  and  contributed  very  largely  to  the  success 
of  more  than  one  educational  institution  widely  known  at  the  present  time. 

The  entire  enrollment  of  the  Normal  School  for  1860  was  122,  with  an  ad- 
ditional model  class  of  41.  In  1870  the  number  had  increased  to  429  in  the 
Normal  department  and  328  in  the  model  school.  From  1870  to  1880  the  num-. 
bers  did  not  vary  greatly,  by  a singular  coincident  the  numbers  for  the  latter 
year  being  exactly  the  same  as  the  enrollment  of  1870  in  the  Normal  depart- 


ment.  The  model  school  remained  about  the  same.  From  1880  to  1890,  how- 
ever, there  was  a considerable  increase,  the  total  enrollment  for  the  latter 
year  being  677  in  the  Normal  department  and  503  in  the  model  school. 

The  attendance  for  ’94-5  included  721  in  the  Normal  department,  108  in  the 
annual  institute  held  the  last  of  May  and  the  first  part  of  June  in  connection 
with  the  regular  sessions  of  the  school,  and  543  in  the  model  department.  The 
attendance  for  ’95-G  was  789  in  the  Normal  department,  120  in  the  annual  in- 
stitute, and  350  m the  model  school,  the  high  school  department,  of  which 
was  discontinued  in  June  ’95. 

The  foregoing  statistics  indicate,  in  a general  way,  the  gr  owth  of  the  school 
in  numbers.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  for  some  years  its  buildings  have  been 
very  greatly  overcrowded  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  additional  facilities 
soon  to  be  afforded  by  the  new  Normal  schools,  there  will  be  less  need  of  the 
present  somewhat  uncomfortable  condition. 


Counties  Represented  in  1894-5. 

The  following  list  shows  the  counties  represented  in  the  Normal  Depart- 


ment  for  the  above  school 
Adams, 

year: 

Henderson, 

Moultrie, 

Bond, 

Henry, 

Ogle, 

Boone, 

Iroquois, 

Peoria, 

Brown, 

Jasper, 

Perry, 

Bureau, 

J eft'erson, 

Piatt, 

Carroll, 

Jo  Daviess, 

Pike, 

Cass, 

Kane, 

Pope, 

Champaign, 

Kankakee, 

Putnam, 

Christian, 

Kendall, 

Randolph, 

Clark, 

Knox, 

Richland, 

Clay, 

Lake, 

Rock  Island, 

Clinton, 

LaSalle, 

St.  Clair, 

Coles, 

Lawrence, 

Sangamon, 

Cook, 

Lee, 

Schuyler, 

Crawford. 

Livingston, 

Scott, 

Cumberland, 

Logan, 

Shelby, 

DeKalb, 

McDonough, 

Stark, 

DeWitt, 

McHenry, 

Stephenson, 

Douglas. 

McLean, 

Tazewell, 

DuPage, 

Macon, 

Vermilion, 

Edgar, 

Macoupin, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Edwards, 

Madison, 

Fayette, 

Marion. 

Wayne, 

Ford. 

Marshall, 

White, 

Fulton, 

Mason. 

Whieside, 

Gallatin, 

Menard. 

Will, 

Greene, 

Mercer, 

Williamson, 

Grundy, 

Mom’oe, 

Winnebago, 

Hamilton, 

Montgomery, 

Woodford, 

Hancock. 

Morgan. 

Total.  89. 

lt  will  be  seen  that  there  were  only  thirteen  counties  not  represented  in 
the  institution  that  year. 
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Attendance  for  1895-6. 

The  following  counties  were  represented  in  the  Normal  Department  in  the 


above  year: 

Adams, 

Jasper, 

Ogle. 

bond, 

Jefferson, 

Peoria, 

Bureau, 

Jersey, 

Perry, 

Carroll, 

JoDaviess 

Piatt, 

Champaign, 

Kane, 

Pike, 

Christian, 

Kankakee, 

Pope, 

Clark, 

Kendall, 

Putnam, 

Clinton, 

Knox, 

Randolph, 

Coles, 

Lake, 

Richland, 

Cook, 

LaSalle, 

Rock  Island, 

Crawford, 

Lawrence, 

St.  Clair, 

Cumberland, 

Lee, 

Sangamon, 

DeKalb, 

Livingston,  Schuyler, 

DeWitt, 

Logan, 

Scott. 

Douglas, 

McDonough,  Shelby, 

DuPage, 

McHenry, 

Stark, 

Edgar, 

McLean, 

Stephenson, 

Edwards, 

Macon, 

Tazewell, 

Effingham, 

Macoupin, 

Vermilion, 

Fayette, 

Madison, 

Warren, 

Ford, 

Marion, 

Washington, 

Fulton, 

Marshall, 

Wayne, 

Gallatin, 

Mason, 

White, 

Grundy, 

Menard, 

Whiteside, 

Hamilton, 

Mercer, 

Will. 

Hancock, 

Monroe, 

Winnebago, 

Henderson, 

Montgomery,  Woodford. 

Henry, 

Moi’gan. 

Total,  85. 

Iroquois, 

Moultrie, 

Faculty. 

The  faculty  for  1894-5 

was  as  follows: 

John  W.  Cook,  A.  M..  LL.D., 
Thomas  Metcalf.  A.  M 

President . . . 

Professor  of  mental  science  and  didactics 

Professor  Emeritus 

Henry  McCormick,  Ph.  D.,  Vice  President 

Charles  A.  McMurry,,  Ph.  D 

Buel  P.  Colton,  A.  M 

David  Felmley,  A.  B 

C.  C.  Van  Liew.  Ph.  D 

J.  Rose  Colby,  Ph.  D 

Mary  Hartmann,  A.  M 

Clarissa  E.  Ela 

Eva  Wilkins 

Amelia  F.  Lucas 

Kate  Mavity 

Joseph  G.  Brown 

Lida  B.  McMurry 

Maud  Valentine 

Cora  Dodson 

O.  L.  Manchester,  A.  M 

Jacob  A.  Bohrer,  A.  B . ) 

Mary  R.  Potter,  A.  B J 

John  A.  Keith 

George  E.  Marker \ 

Justin  C.  Posey j 

Ernest  A.  Thornhill 

Nellie  M.  Phillips 

Carlie  A.  Edwards ; 

Elmer  W.  Cavins 

John  A.  Strong 

Ange.  V.  Milner 


Professor  of  history  and  geography 

Supervisor  of  practice 

Professor  of  natural  sciences 

Professor  of  mathematics  . . 

Professor  of  reading  and  assistant  in  didactics. . 

Preceptress  and  professor  of  literature 

Assistant  in  mathematics 

Teacher  of  drawing 

Assistant  in  history  and  geography 

Assistant  in  reading  and  teacher  of  gymnastics. 

Teacher  of  English  grammar 

Assistant  in  natural  sciences 

Assistant  training  teacher,  primary  grades 

intermediate  grades. 

“ “ grammar  grades 

Principal  high  school 

Assistants  in  high  school 

Principal  of  grammar  school 

Principals  second  intermediate  

Principal  first  intermediate 

Principal  second  primary 

Principal  first  primary 

Teacher  of  penmanship 

Teacher  of  orthography 

Librarian  


Thomas  Metcalf,  professor  emeritus,  retired  from  the  school  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1893-4.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  resignation,  dying  January 
1,  1895. 

Miss  Dodson  and  Mr.  Bohrer  resigned  in  June,  1895. 
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The  faculty  for  1895-G  was  as  follows: 


John  W.  Cook,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  President 

Henry  McCormick,  Ph.  D.,  Vice  President 

Charles  A.  McMurry,  Ph.  D 

Buel  P.  Colton,  A.  M 

David  Felmley,  A.  B 

C.  C.  VanLiew,  Ph.  D 

O.  L.  Manchester,  A.  M 

J.  Rose  Colby,  Ph.  D 

Mary  Hartmann,  A.  M 

Clarissa  E.  Ela 

Eva  Wilkins 

Amelia  F.  Lucas 

Elizabeth  Mavity 

Joseph  G.  Brown 

Mary  R.  Potter,  A.  B 

John  A.  Keith 

Lida  B.  McMurry 

Maud  Valentine 

Kate  Mavity 

L.  C.  Hinkle ) 

Chester  M.  Echols J 

Eruest  A.  Thornhill 

Nellie  M.  Phillips 

Eva  Chisholm 

Elmer  W.  Cavins 

Ange.  V.  Milner 


Professor  of  mental  science  and  didactics - 

Professor  of  history  and  geography 

Supervisor  of  practice 

Professor  of  natural  sciences 

Professor  of  mathematics 

Professor  of  reading  and  assistant  in  didactics... 

Professor  of  ancient  and  modern  languages 

Preceptress  and  professor  of  literature 

Assistant  in  mathematics 

Teacher  of  drawing 

Assistant  in  history  and  geography 

Assistant  in  reading  and  teacher  of  gymnastics.. 

Teacher  of  English  grammar 

Assistant  in  natural  sciences 

Assistant  ancient  languages 

Principal  grammar  school 

Assistant  training  teacher,  primary  grades 

intermediate  grades., 
grammar  grades 

Principals  second  intermediate 

Principal  first  intermediate 

Principal  second  primary 

Principal  first  primary 

Teacher  of  penmanship  and  orthography 

Librarian 


THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

There  are  three  courses  of  study  in  the  Normal  department,  two  years,, 
three  years  and  four  years  in  length  respectively.  The  requirement  for  the 
first  is  graduation  from  ^n  accredited  high  school,  or  sufficient  evidence  of 
an  equivalent  degree  of  scholarship.  Admission  to  the  remaining  courses  re- 
quires a fair  degree  of  thoroughness  in  the  common  English  branches  as 
evidenced  by  a first-grade  grade  certificate,  a diploma  from  a high  school 
not  on  the  accredited  list,  or  by  an  admission  examination.  County  superin- 
tendents of  schools  are  authorized  to  appoint  persons  to  the  three  or  the  four- 
year  course,  if  they  find  them  to  be  suitably  prepared,  the  number  being  de- 
termined by  law. 

All  candidates  must  be  not  less  than  17  years  of  age  if  males,  and  1G  years 
of  age  if  females.  The  average  age  of  candidates  is  about  20  years. 

The  two-year  course  includes  a term’s  work  in  each  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: Reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  history,  algebra, 

geometry,  botany,  physics,  civics,  physical  geography,  book-keeping,  school 
law.  Three  terms  are  spent  upon  English  literature  and  three  terms,  two 
hours  a week,  upon  drawing.  These  subjects  constitute  what  is  usually 
called  the  academic  course.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  six  terms  are  spent 
in  pedagogy,  the  first  occupying  two  hours  a week,  the  second  and  third,  five 
hours  a week,  and  the  remainder  three  hours  a week;  three  in  psychology, 
one  in  philosophy  of  education,  and  four  in  practice  teaching.  While  en- 
gaged in  practice  teaching  attendance  upon  teachers’  meetings  and  numer- 
ous illustrative  class  exercises  is  compulsory.  Beside  the  above  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  individual  work  with  the  feritic  teachers  which  can  not  be  es- 
timated in  hours. 

The  professional  course  given  above  is  the  same  in  all  of  the  courses.  The 
three-year  course  gives  two  terms  in  several  of  the  subjects  instead  of  one, 
and  the  four-year  course  includes  Latin,  Greek,  German  and  political  econ- 
omy. 


ACADEMIC  WORK. 

It  is  often  said  that  Normal  schools  should  do  no  academic  work.  There  is 
a sense  in  which  this  statement  may  be  accepted  as  true,  yet  it  remains, 
nevertheless,  a fact  that  there  is  no  normal  school  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe,  so  far  as  I am  informed,  that  does  not  clo  a large  quantity  of  work 
which  has  an  academic  phase.  Nor  do  I believe  the  time  will  ever  come 
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when  this  kind  of  work  can  be  discontinued  with  advantage  in  schools  that 
are  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  teachers  for  instruction  in  grades  below  the 
high  school.  High  school  graduates  need  a re-examination  of  elementary 
work  from  the  teacher’s  point  of  view  quite  as  much  as  they  need  anything 
else.  Years  have  elapsed  generally  since  they  studied  these  subjects.  Before 
attempting  to  teach  them  they  should  review  them  under  the  leadership  of 
competent  teachers  and  from  a different  standpoint  entirely  from  that  from 
which  they  previously  looked  over  the  field.  How  many  boys  and  girls  who 
have  completed  the  academic  work  of  the  graded  schools  have  any  such  con- 
ception of  the  logical  sequence  of  topics  as  will  fit  them  to  adjust’  the  work 
properly  to  the  developing  intelligence  of  the  child,?  From  the  higher  vant- 
age ground  of  the  maturer  mind  and  wider  scholarship,  one  can  re-examine 
elementary  subjects  under  capable  direction  in  such  a way  as  to  put  them 
into  proper  perspective  and  to  coordinate  them  with  the  growing  capacity  of 
the  child.  Such  an  examination  of  these  elementary  subjects  is  not  academic 
work  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  professional  work  and  it  must 
be  done  in  all  of  the  normal  schools.  If  classes  are  not  organized  for  daily 
recitation  along  these  lines,  this  preparatory  discipline  must  come  in  some 
other  way,  either  by  personal  interview  or  by  carefully  prepared  manuals. 

It  will  not  do  to  assume  that  the  high  school  graduate  or  even  the  average 
college  graduate  is  so  wrell  informed  in  the  science  of  arithmetic  for  example, 
as  not  to  need  a close  scrutiny  of  the  subject  before  undertaking  the  task  of 
instructing  children  in  that  branch.  A clear,  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
subject  matter  is  the  first  condition  of  good  teaching.  We  do  not  gather 
“figs  from  thistles.”  A confused  mind  will  not  make  a luminous  presenta- 
tion of  a subject.  It  is  idle  to  talk  method  to  a pupil  who  lacks  a clear 
knowledge  of  the  curriculum. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  this  school  to  conduct  a rigorous  analysis  of  the 
common  branches  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  the  ideas  involved  m each 
subject  and  the  order  in  which  they  successively  appear  as  it  develops.  Thus 
far  we  have  been  unable  to  dispense  with  this  work  if  we  had  desired  to  do 
so.  Whether  wisely  or  unwisely  we  have  not  so  desired. 

Some  of  the  more  advanced  subjects  are  treated  with  a view  to  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  normal  pupil  rather  than  to  an  immediate  preparation  for  teach- 
ing. But  the  teaching  idea  is  never  lost  sight  of  and  a special  effort  is  made 
to  disclose  the  mental  operations  involved  in  the  mastery  of  such  subjects. 
The  pupil  is  especially  urged  to  discover  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  subject  and  to  become  conscious  of  the  mental  movement 
involved  in  its  mastery.  Since  literature  is  to  be  made  a prominent  feature 
in  elementary  instruction  it  is  taught  in  the  normal  department  in  such  a way 
as  to  lead  to  a love  of  literature  and  to  a grasp  of  the  spirit  which  is  en- 
deavoring to  express  itself  through  that  particular  form  of  art.  Literature 
itself  is  studied  rather  than  the  history  of  literature,  the  ordinary  types,  the 
epic,  drama,  lyric,  novel,  essay,  speech,  receiving  separate  and  quite  careful 
examination.  The  pupil  does  not  search  literature  for  grammatical  construc- 
tion, or  rhetoric,  or  history,  or  science,  but  to  find  the  aesthetic  and  ethical 
aspect— that  is,  its  artistic  structure  and  its  relation  to  life.  Limitation  of 
space  will  not  permit  a further  presentation  of  this  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
normal  school.  It  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  say  that  a strong  effort  is  made  to 
awaken  or  to  re-inforce  an  ardent  love  for  scholarship  as  well  as  to  develop 
scientific  foundations  of  the  teaching  art. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  question  is  often  asked  of  those  in  charge  of  normal  schools  why  they 
do  not  limit  admission  to  graduates  of  high  schools  or  to  those  possessing 
equivalent  preparation.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  are  normal  schools  in 
which  such  requirements  may  be  insisted  upon.  There  are  several  cities  in 
this  country  in  which  the  number  of  teachers  required  is  very  large.  Several 
have  established  normal  schools  of  their  own.  So  far  as  I have  observed,  the 
courses  are  usually  one  year  in  length  and  admission  is  limited  to  the  grad- 
uates of  high  schools  of  the  cities  in  which  the  schools  are  located.  It  is 
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probable  that  in  such  cases  the  supply  of  applicants  will  be  sufficiently  great 
for  a good-sized  normal  school.  These  schools  are  quite  exclusively  made  up 
of  young  women  who  aspire  to  positions  in  the  service  of  the  city. 

The  State  normal  schools,  however,  are  very  differently  conditioned.  They 
must  prepare  teachers  for  a large  number  of  rural  schools.  Service  in  these 
schools  is  not  especially  attractive.  The  school  year  is  short,  wages  are  low, 
houses  are  often  uncomfortable,  facilities  for  boarding  are  poor,  roads  are 
bad,  seasons  are  severe,  much  of  the  weather  inclement,  and  in  general  these 
positions  are  not  inviting.  While  cities  are  competing  with  these  schools  for 
teachers,  you  may  be  sure  that  those  who  can  find  occupation  in  the  towns 
will  not  undergo  the  privations  inevitable  to  a life  in  the  country.  To  deny 
to  the  more  capable  pupils  in  the  district  school  admission  to  the  normal 
school,  is  to  cut  off  from  professional  preparation  a very  large  body  of  young 
men  and  young  women  who  will  teach  without  it  if  they  are  not  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  it. 

Furthermore,  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  this  much  abused  class.  Man- 
agers of  State  normal  schools  find  them,  in  ihe  main,  to  be  mature,  indus- 
trious, thoroughly  in  earnest,  extremely  ambitious,  and  in  many  ways  very 
highly  satisfactory  pupils.  While  lacking  the  culture  of  the  high  school  grad- 
uate they  often  surpass  him  in  ability  for  work  and  in  steadiness  of  purpose. 
Many  of  them  have  supplemented  their  common  school  courses  by  personal 
work  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  by  attendance  upon  summer  institutes, 
by  somewhat  extended  reading,  and  by  their  experience  as  teachers.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  doors  of  the  State  normal  schools  will  be  closed  against 
such  young  men  and  young  women  who  have  reached  the  age  of  18  to  20,  or 
perhaps  25  or  even  30,  although  they  have  never  had  any  instruction  in 
science,  mathematics,  literature,  or  the  languages  in  secondary  schools. 
Furthermore,  the  whole  number  of  high  school  graduates  each  year,  as  re- 
ported by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is  only  about  2,000 
outside  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  Of  this  number  about  two-fifths  are  males. 
It  will  probably  be  a generous  estimate  to  allow  that  one-half  of  this  whole 
number  become  teachers.  How  large  a percentage  of  them  care  to  go  to  the 
additional  expense  of  professional  training  for  the  short  time  that  they  ex- 
expect  to  teach  ? When  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  not  less  than  5,000  new 
teachers  are  wanted  each  year  outside  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  how  utterly  in- 
adequate the  supply  of  high  school  graduates  becomes.  My  estimate  of  the 
number  of  high  school  graduates  who  become  teachers  may  be  too  small,  but 
if  it  were  doubled  the  absurdity  of  demanding  such  a preparation  will  still 
appear. 

In  the  cities,  however,  the  situation  is  materially  changed.  There  is  al- 
ways a large  class  seeking  employment.  The  public  schools  pay  good  salaries 
and  the  employment  is  substantially  permanent.  Every  public  high  school 
has  been  rendered  doubly  attractive  to  the  poorer  classes  by  the  fact  that  its 
diploma  opens  the  opportunity  for  employment  in  the  ranks  of  the  teacher. 
Now  that  the  city  normal  schools  are  becoming  quite  common  it  will  be  easier 
for  the  larger  cities,  especially,  to  make  a normal  course  in  their  own  profes- 
sional schools  a condition  of  employment.  The  result  will  be  that  these  pro- 
fessional schools  will  be  crowded  and  that  at  no  distant  day  all  of  the  teachers 
in  such  systems  will  have  made  something  like  a fair  professional  preparation 
for  their  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  seeking  admission  here  is 
increasing  very  rapidly.  College  graduates  are  also  looking  in  this  direction, 
and  a few  persons  who  have  finished  the  course  of  instruction  in  other  state 
normal  schools  ha^e  enrolled  with  us  this  year.  The  two-year  course,  which 
has  been  offered  since  1894,  is  filling  up  in  a satisfactory  way.  Indeed,  the 
qualifications  of  students  now  in  attendance  are  much  higher  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  school.  In  this  particular  the  conditions 
are  in  all  respects  very  encouraging. 

In  the  two  years  ending  iSlovember  5,  1896,  975  students  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  normal  department.  This  estimate  does  not  include  the  entering 
class  of  September,  1894.  Of  these,  101  have  been  rejected,  186  were  ad- 
mitted by  appointment  of  county  superintendents,  296  upon  presentation  of 
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high  school  or  college  diplomas,  42  upon  first  grade  teachers’  certificates,  103 
by  promotions  from  the  preparatory  department  of  this  institution,  242  by 
examination,  6 from  other  state  normal  schools. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  PARENTS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  occupations  of  the  parents  of  our  students. 
Fifty-six  per  cent,  of  lliem  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  15  per  cent,  of  them 
belong  to  the  trading  class,  12  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  the  professions,  14 
per  cent,  belong  to  some  department  of  skilled  labor,  1 per  cent,  were  manu- 
facturers. The  remaining  2 per  cent,  were  divided  among  five  different  call- 
ings. It  is  quite  significant  that  in  the  wdiole  list  only  one  capitalist  is  re- 
ported. 

THE  PRACTICE  SCHOOL. 

The  Practice  School  is  really  the  center  around  which  the  work  of  the  nor- 
mal school  is  arranged.  It  is  in  such  a school  that  the  test  of  the  theory  and 
method  of  the  normal  school  must  be  made.  It  is  there  that  the  living  child 
is  found  with  all  of  his  limitations.  Pupils  from  the  normal  department  enter 
upon  the  practice  work,  i.  e.,  teaching  of  classes  in  this,  department,  after 
they  have  completed  the  first  three  terms  of  the  pedagogical  work  and  the 
first  term  of  psychology,  if  they  are  taking  the  three-year  course.  Pupils  ad- 
mitted to  the  two-year  course  are  allowed  to  begin  their  practice  work  after  a 
term  of  psychology  and  one  term  of  pedagogy.  This  school  consists  of  the 
ordinary  grades  of  the  usual  grammar  school.  In  the  primary  department 
there  are  about  100  children,  something  more  than  one  hundred  in  the  inter- 
mediate, and  about  the  same  number  in  the  highest  grades.  These  pupils  are 
'distributed  through  five  rooms.  Each  is  furnished  with  a principal  having 
immediate  charge  of  the  children.  In  the  primary  grades  these  principals  are 
women;  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  they  are  men.  Classes  are 
not  very  large,  rarely  numbering  more  than  10  to  15.  Children  are  thus  seen 
to  have  very  superior  opportunities  so  far  as  the  attention  of  teachers  is  con- 
cerned. Four  critic  teachers  of  superior  attainments,  supervise  the  teaching 
work.  The  principals  of  the  several  rooms  are  not  responsible  for  this  fea- 
ture of  the  department,  although  they  are  able  to  render  much  assistance. 

The  following  outline,  submitted  by  Dr.  Van  Liew,  principal  of  the  practice 
department,  will  explain  more  fully  the  idea  of  the  practice  school  and  the 
methods  of  realizing  the  idea  by  its  proper  admiuistration : 

TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  AND  PRACTICE  SCHOOL. 

1.  The  practice  school  exists  primarily  for  the  child. 

a.  Its  primary  aim  is  the  development  of  the  ethical  strength  of  will : To 

this  end  it  furnishes  the  child : Pictures  of  the  will  (both  individual  and  so- 

cial), as  in  history,  literature,  art  and  science;  a knowledge  of  the  means  of 
action,  as  in  science,  mathematics,  geography,  civics,  art,  etc.;  opportunities 
for  the  child’s  ethical  self  activity,  as  in  manual  exercises,  drawing,  personal 
conduct,  special  opportunities  offered  for  expression  of  ethical  self,  etc.  Spe- 
cial effort  is  now7  being  made  to  further  the  development  of  the  social  con- 
sciousness (a)  through  exercises  in  w7hich  children  may  realize  the  social  unity 
of  the  school  community;  (b)  by  seeking  gradually  to  base  conceptions  of  or- 
der, conformity  to  school  regulations,  etc.,  on  the  mutual  needs  of  such  a 
school  community. 

b.  Secondarily  the  practice  school  is  a laboratory  of  pedagogics.  It  fur- 
nishes (1)  the  opportunity  for  practice  of  incipient  teachers,  (see  No.  2);  ( 2 ) 
and  for  experimentation  and  testing  along  educational  lines.  Members  of  the 
faculty  are  contributing  suggestions  as  to  subject  matter  of  instruction,  on  the 
basis  of  their  specialized  knowledge  of  the  same  and  of  its  cultural  value. 
The  new  materials  thus  suggested  are  being  arranged,  tested  and  related  to 
the  entire  course  by  the  critic  teachers;  especially  courses  in  physical  train- 
ing, music  and  art  are  being  worked  out.  Science  is  being  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  work  in  physics,  chemistry  and  meteorology.  Other  members  of 
the  faculty  visit  classes  and  offer  criticisms  and  suggestions. 
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2.  The  practice  school  exists  secondarily  as  a training  department. 

To  avoid  the  dangers  of  distributing  the  instruction  of  children  among  so 
many,  measures  are  taken  that  seek  to  have  practice  teachers  realize  the 
unity  that  the  school  seeks  to  preserve. 

a.  Weekly  records  of  class  work  are  kept  that  teachers  of  the  same  class 
may  compare  their  different  lines  of  work,  and  that  future  teachers  may  in  a 
measure  inform  themselves  of  the  status  of  each  child. 

b.  Teachers’  conferences  and  meetings  are  held  with  the  critic  teachers 
and  principal,  in  which  the  effort  is  made  to  have  the  organization  of  the 
school  made  plain.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  visit  and  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  school  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  all  its  workings. 

c.  Special  critic  lessons  are  held  and  discussed  as  the  best  means  of  help- 
ing teachers  to  become  practically  reflective  in  the  details  and  technique  of 
instruction.  At  these  same  times  the  opportunity  is  taken  to  discuss,  in  their 
practical  bearings,  as  seen  in  special  concrete  cases,  questions  of  discipline, 
school  hygiene,  child  study,  school  organization,  etc. 

Certain  lines  of  child  study,  designed  to  throw  light  upon  the  conditions 
and  basis  of  the  teacher’s  work  are  being  carried  on,  especially  as  follows: 

a.  Study  of  the  physical  condition  of  each  child. 

b.  Special  study  of  individual  cases  needing  special  care  and  reflection. 

c.  A special  study  of  the  “signs,  of  attention”  is  now  being  carried  on, 
designed  ultimately  to  reach  each  child  in  the  school  and  to  inform  the  teach- 
ers as  to  the  mental  attitude  and  the  interests  of  his  pupils. 

d.  In  the  primary  department  the  plan  is  now  regularly  carried  out  of 
studying  the  status  of  the  entering  child  by  means  of  questions  put  to  the 
parents. 

The  primary  department  is  now  testing  Hiawatha  as  a substitute  for  Robinson 
Crusoe  in  the  second  grade.  It  seems  to  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the 
former  and  to  lend  itself  even  more  readily  and  sympathetically  to  the  child’s 
transition  from  the  fairy  story  to  the  heroic  myth.  In  this  same  department 
still  greater  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  being  sought  in  illustrative 
physical  expression  in  all  lines.  After  a good  deal  of  thought  and  experience, 
Mrs.  McMurry  has  decided  to  make  arithmetic  purely  incidental  the  first 
year,  letting  it  grow  out  of  the  child’s  needs  to  measure  in  connection  with 
other  qualitative  studies.  The  idea  of  valuation  or  measurement  underlies 
the  more  systematic  work,  as  introduced  in  the  second  grade.  Reading, 
language  and  spelling  are  connected  with  science  and  literature. 

In  the  intermediate  department  more  complete  correlation  of  subjects  is 
being  worked  out.  Physical  culture  and  music  are  being  developed.  The 
length  of  recitation  hours  was  found  too  long  and  has  been,  reduced.  The 
science  work  has  been  greatly  enriched,  through  the  help  of  Professors  Col- 
ton and  Brown,  by  the  introduction  of  experiments  in  physics,  especially 
wherever  they  can  be  made  to  assist  in  the  understanding  of  the  biological 
object. 

Music  and  physical  culture  are  also  now  receiving  special  attention  in  the 
grammar  department.  The  work  in  drawing  is  being  developed  so  as  to  con- 
tribute to  the  art  appreciation  of  the  child.  The  laboratory  is  now  almost 
wholly  the  basis  of  all  work  in  science,  reinforced,  of  course,  by  field  work. 
The  correlation  of  reading  and  history  and  of  arithmetic  and  science  are  re- 
ceiving further  development. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Rapidly  increasing  demand  for  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers, 
renders  summer  schools  of  pedagogy  little  short  of  a necessity,  have  been 
offering  a three  weeks’  institute  in  connection  with  our  ordinary,  work  near 
the  end  of  each  of  the  last  three  years.  Coming  at  such  a time  it  is  apparent 
that  the  large  majority  of  those  desiring  assistance  are  prevented  from  at- 
tending. We  have  therefore  decided  to  offer  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  a 
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summer  institute,  three  weeks  in  length,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  session 
of  the  National  Eductiaonal  Association  next  summer.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  make  some  charge  for  tuition  since  the  teachers  are  entitled  to  their  vaca- 
tion and  can  not  be  expected  to  devote  it  to  work  without  some  compensation. 
Ample  notice  of  this  institute  will  be  given  and  it  is  believed  that  it  can  be 
made  of  very  great  assistance  to  the  teachers  of  the  State.  Nearly,  or  quite 
all  of  the  normal  faculty  will  be  present  and  will  conduct  exercises  along 
their  special  lines. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  that  the  indications  seem  to 
point  toward  continuous  sessions  of  normal  schools  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning  for  at  least  48  out  of  the  52  weeks  of  the  year.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment will,  of  course,  necessitate  material  additions  to  the  school  faculties, 
but  it  will  afford  to  large  numbers  of  teachers  opportunities  for  extending 
their  scholarship  and  professional  skill  by  summer  work.  The  university  of 
Chicago  has  called  particular  attention  to  the  plan  by  its  successful  working 
out  of  the  idea. 


ATHLETICS. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  last  General  Assembly  we  are  at  last  equipped 
with  a gymnasium.  Although  it  is  not  completed  we  are  able  to  make  daily 
use  of  it.  The  students  have  taken  hold  of  athletics  with  the  warmest  inter- 
est and  the  classes  are  full.  The  advantages  are  manifold.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  history  we  have  a suitable  place  in  which  to  exercise  in  the  in- 
clement weather.  Tennis,  base  ball,  and  the  lighter  games  of  the  campus 
have  been  succeeded  by  the  class  drills  with  dumb  bells  and  clubs,  and  the 
fascinating  and  healthful  basket  ball  of  the  gymnasium.  It  is  not  easy  to 
overestimate  the  value  of  this  splendid  addition  to  our  plant.  Round  should- 
ers are  straightening  up;  awkward  and  heavy  movements  are  giving  way  to 
grace  and  spirit,  and  our  young  men  and  young  women  are  receiving  a train- 
ing in  conducting  classes  in  simple  and  healthful  exercises,  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  school  room,  that  we  believe  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  greatest 
practical  utility  in  the  schools  where  they  will  teach. 

v NORMAL  GRADUATES  IN  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

A most  encouraging  feature  in  our  institution  is  the  large  number  of  our 
graduates  that  are  going  to  colleges  and  universities  for  advanced  work.  The 
University  of  Illinois  has  attracted  a very  considerable  number,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  been  especially  fascinating,  while  Michigan  and  Har- 
vard have  a generous  representation.  It  is  slight  exaggeration,  if  any,  to  say 
that  every  member  of  our  graduating  classes  now  looks  toward  the  wider 
culture  of  our  higher  institutions.  Doubtless  many  will  not  realize  their 
hope.  It  is  not  very  unusual,  however,  to  find  them,  after  several  years  of 
teaching,  leaving  their  schools  and  seeking  the  university  for  the  execution 
of  the  long  deferred  plan,  and  wherever  they  have  gone  they  have  won  far 
more  than  passing  attention  by  their  enthusiastic  zeal  and  by  their  singleness 
of  purpose. 


ADDITIONAL  DEPARTMENTS  NEEDED. 

Before  closing* this  report  I desire  to  call  attention  to  three  particulars  in 
which  we  are  decidedly  inferior  to  a number  of  other  State  normal  schools. 

1.  We  have  no  kindergarten.  I was  authorized  to  add  that  department  to 
our  practice  school  two  years  ago,  if  our  resources  would  permit.  We  have 
been  developing  our  plant  so  rapidly,  however,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
spare  a sufficient  sum  from  our  income  to  employ  a thoroughly  competent 
kindergartner.  We  shall  be  able,  very  soon,  I trust,  to  introduce  this  im- 
portant department  and  give  it  a generous  development. 

2.  We  have  done  substantially  nothing  in  the  direction  of  manual  training. 
We  are  in  great  need  of  systematic  occupations  in  sloid  or  some  kindred  sys- 
tem. Some  of  our  lines  of  work  in  the  early  grades  are  only  imperfectly  de- 
veloped because  of  this  lack  in  our  facilities  for  the  training  of  the  senses. 
We  hope  to  score  this  additional  advance  within  the  coming  two  years. 
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3.  Music  has  never  had  anything  but  scant  attention  here.  In  the  practice 
school  a fair  degree  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject,  but  we  have 
no  well-qualified  person  devoting  his  whole  time  to  this  particular  culture.  I 
trust  that  the  report  to  your  department  in  1898  will  announce  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  lacking  features  and  their  practical  and  successful  operation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  W.  Cook. 


Financial  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  for  the 
Two  Years  Ending  June  SO,  1895,  and  June  SO,  1896 


1894-5. 

1895-6. 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1 

$725  20 

35.000  00 

40.000  00 
7,000  00 

154  65 
622  79 
4 10 

Appropriation  for  current  expenses 

$31,493  56 

Appropriation  for  gymnasium  building 

Appropriation  for  new  heating  plant 

Interest  on  deposits 

Rent  of  land 

371  73 
8 55 
17  20 
11  38 
10,230  66 

Sale  of  old  furniture 

Sale  of  wood 

Tax  rebate 

Tuition  from  model  school 

6,311  72 

Expenditures. 

Amount  due  Treasurer  July  1, 1894 

$42, 133  08 

$89,818  46 

$200  12 
207  25 
1,500  00 

Advertising 

$150  00 
1,550  00 
80  00 
562  35 
901  58 
125  40 
600  00 

Contingent  fund 

Diplomas 

Expenses  board  of  education 

601  35 
1,389  88 
347  63! 
750  00 

Fuel 

JUabor 

Laboratories 

Library  

Paid  on  heating-  contract 

Paid  on  gymnasium  contract . 
Rent  of  rooms  for  one  month. 

Repairs 

Salaries 

Supplies 

Supreme  court  costs 

Balance  on  hand  July  1 


1,100  00 


1,571  90 
33,244  60 
464  35 
30  80  . 
725  20! 


1,050  00 
5,000  00 
18,505  17 
25  00 
808  68 
33, 949  59 
462  98 


26,047  71 


$42,133  08, 


$89,818  46 
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SOME  PRINCIPLES  OF  ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  LAW. 


Compiled  by  J.  D.  Benedict,  Assistant  or  State  Superintendent 
Richard  Edwards,  with  additions  by  James  Kirk,  Assistant  of  State 
Superintendent  Henry  Raab,  and  with  additions  by  J.  H.  Freeman, 
the  present  assistant  in  this  department. 

APPEALS. 

When  petitions  are  presented  for  the  formation  of  school  districts  out  of 
territory  belonging  to  several  townships,  each  board  of  trustees  must  act  on 
the  petition.  If  one  board  refuses  to  grant  it,  the  petitioners  may  appeal 
from  the  action  of  that  board.  An  appeal  must  be  taken  from  each  board 
that  refuses  to  grant  the  petition. 

Pending  an  appeal,  the  children  of  parents  residing  in  detached  territory 
may  attend  school  in  the  district  to  which  they  have  been  annexed  by  the 
trustees. 

The  failure  of  the  township  treasurer  to  send  all  the  papers  in  the  case, 
which  the  law  directs  him  to  send  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
in  the  time  specified,  does  not  defeat  the  appeal.  The  trustees  or  the  county 
superintendent,  on  hearing  of  such  neglect,  should  order  that  the  papers  be 
forwarded.  Bateman’s  Decisions  revised  by  Pillsbury,  page  86. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— POWERS  AND  DUTIES. 

To  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  school  director  a person,  either  male  or  female, 
must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  able  to  read  and  write  in  the  En- 
glish language,  a resident  of  the  district;  and  such  person  must  have  resided 
in  this  State  at  least  one  year. 

The  law  declares  that  no  person  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  school  director 
and  township  trustee  at  the  same  time ; but,  if  a school  director  is  elected  tu 
the  office  of  township  trustee,  he  may  resign  his  directorship  and  assume  the 
duties  of  the  other  office. 

A director  cannot  delegate  to  another  person  the  power  to  act  as  director. 

When  a school  director  moves  out  of  the  district,  and  is  no  longer  a legal 
resident  of  it,  he  vacates  the  office  of  director,  and  the  remaining  members  of 
the  board,  without  delay,  should  call  an  election  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

A bookseller  may  be  elected  as  a school  director,  or  as  a member  of  a board 
of  education;  but,  when  he  is  elected,  and  accepts  the  office,  and  while  he  re- 
mains in  such  office,  he  can  not,  lawfully,  sell  school  books  or  apparatus  to 
pupils  of  his  district.  Both  the  constitution  and  the  statutes  of  this  State  for- 
bid any  school  officer  to  be  interested  in  the  sale  of  any  books  or  apparatus  to 
be  used  in  the  schools  with  which  he  is  connected. 

When  the  president  of  the  board  refuses  to  act  as  president,  the  other  mem- 
bers may  elect  a presiding  officer. 

When  two  directors  resign,  the  remaining  director,  legally,  can  call  an  elec- . 
tion  to  fill  vacancy,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so. 

—3  P.  I. 
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The  law  provides  that  directors  shall  be  the  judges  of  district  elections. 
Therefore,  it  is  legal  for  a director  to  serve  as  judge,  although  he  may  be  a 
candidate  for  re-election. 

The  law  requires  that  all  official  business  of  the  school  district  shall  be  trans- 
acted at  a meeting  of  the  board  of  directors.  When  board  meetings  are  called, 
all  members  should  receive  due  notice  thereof. 

Prior  to  the  April  election,  aboard  of  directors  can  not  employ  a teacher  for 
• a time  extending  beyond  the  end  of  the  current  school  year. 

Boards  of  directors  have  no  right  to  build  an  addition  to  a school  house 
without  a vote  of  the  people. 

A board  of  directors  does  not  have  the  right  to  purchase,  build  or  move  a 
school  house  without  a vote  of  the  people.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  vote 
on  the  proposition  to  build  before  directors  can  lawfully  appropriate  funds  for 
building  purposes. 

The  board  of  directors  can  not,  without  a special  agreement  to  that  effect, 
legally  compel  a teacher  to  dismiss  school  for  any  period  of  time  and  to  lose 
that  time. 

When  school  is  dismissed  by  order  of  the  district  board,  on  account  of  con- 
tagious disease  or  other  cause,  the  teacher  is  not  required  to  lose  the  time, 

. provided  he  holds  himself  in  readiness  during  such  vacation  to  perform  his 
duties  as  teacher. 

A board  of  directors  has  the  right  to  determine  what  branches  shall  be 
taught  in  its  schools.  It  can  not,  however,  require  teachers  to  teach  branches 
not  mentioned  in  the  law,  unless  such  branches  are  designated  at  the  time  the 
contract  is  made  with  the  teacher. 

A board  of  directors,  in  making  a contract  with  a teacher,  should  not  re- 
quire such  teacher  to  forfeit  his  right  to  attend  institutes  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  county  superintendent.  The  law  plainly  provides  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  school  directors  to  allow  teachers  to  dismiss  their  schools  on  institute 
days,  provided  that  not  mor'e  than  five  such  days  shall  be  so  taken  during  the 
year,  and  not  more  than  three  during  any  one  term. 

The  control  and  supervision  of  the  school  house  is  given  to  the  board  of 
directors,  and  the  board  may  grant  the  temporary  use  of  it,  when  such  use 
does  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  school,  to  responsible  persons,  “for 
religious  meetings  and  Sunday  schools,  for  evening  schools  and  literary  socie- 
ties, and  for  such  other  meetings  as  the  directors  may  deem  proper.”  Those 
granted  the  use  of  the  school  house  should  be  required  to  leave  it  in  as  good 
condition  as  they  find  it. 

There  is  no  provision  of  law  whereby  any  part  of  the  school  funds  may  be 
paid  to  a director  for  services  or  expenses,  except  that  a reasonable  sum  may 
be  paid  to  the  clerk  for  services  actually  performed  as  clerk,  and  that,  under 
the  act  on  “Compulsory  Attendance,”  the  director  designated  by  the  board 
to  consider  cases  of  violation  of  the  act,  maybe  compensated  for  such  service, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  board. 

The  authority  to  decide  all  matters  of  residence  is  vested  in  school  boards. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION— POWERS  AND  DUTIES. 

Section  2,  article  VI,  of  the  School  Law  provides  that  when  a district  con- 
tains one  thousand  inhabitants,  there  shall  be  elected  a board  of  education  to 
consist  of  a president  and  six  members.  Whenever  it  is  conclusively  shown 
that  a district  contains  the  required  population,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  directors 
to  call  an  election  for  a full  board  of  education  to  be  held  on  the  third  Satur- 
day in  April,  first  following. 

The  requirements  of  eligibility  to  the  office  of  member  of  a board  of  educa- 
tion are  the  same  as  those  specified  for  a school  director. 

Whenever  a change  is  made  from  a board  of  directors  to  a board  of  educa- 
tion, an  election  must  be  called  for  six  members  and  a president.  The  direct- 


<ots  are  not  entitled  to  hold  over  as  members  of  the  new  board,  but  they  are 
■eligible  to  membership  in  the  new  board,  by  election. 

The  school  law  provides  that  a board  of  education  may  select  a clerk,  but 
it  does  not  require  that  he  be  selected  from  among  the  members  of  the  board. 
The  board  may,  therefore,  select  one  of  its  number,  or  it  may  select  a compe- 
tent person  who  is  not  a member  of  the  board,  to  act  as  secretary. 

As  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  is  not  to  vote,  except  in  case  of 
a tie,  a working  quorum  of  the  board  consists  of  a majority  of  the  members 
of  it,  without  counting  the  president  in  such  majority. 

The  restraints,  powers  and  duties  of  a board  of  education  are  similar  to 
those  of  a board  of  directors,  except  that  its  powers  are  extended  respecting 
the  lengthening  of  the  annual  term  of  school,  the  employment  of  a superin- 
tendent, the  examination  of  teachers,  etc. 

BONDS. 

Custom  requires  that  an  official  bond  be  given  for  double  the  amount  of 
property  valuation  which  the  officer  at  any  time  may  have  in  his  possession. 
The  board  of  trustees  or  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  may  require 
the  township  treasurer  to  give  a new  bond  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary. 

The  fees  for  recording  township  treasurers’  bonds  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
distributable  funds  by  either  the  treasurer  or  the  county  superintendent. 

The  provision  of  the  law  limiting  the  bonded j indebtedness  of  a district  to 
five  per  cent,  of  its  assessed  valuation,  is  a constitutional  one.  While  the 
district  should  not  at  any  time  pass  that  limit,  it  has  the  power,  in  addition 
thereto,  to  levy  a tax  of  two  per  cent,  for  general  school  purposes,  and  three 
per  cent,  for  building  purposes,  when  a vote  has  been  taken  authorizing  the 
board  to  build. 


CALENDAR  MONTH. 

When  another  month  is  not  specified  in  the  contract  with  the  teacher,  the 
law  defines  the  school  month  to  be  the  calendar  month.  The  law  is  not  man- 
datory, so  far  as  to  take  away  the  right  and  power  of  school  officers  and 
teachers  to  make  a contract  by  the  day,  or  week,  or  for  a month  or  four 
wreeks.  When  teaching  by  the  calendar  month,  if  the  teacher  begins  with 
any  date  of  a given  month,  his  month  of  teaching  includes  all  the  school 
days  until  the  same  date  of  the  succeeding  month.  The  same  rule  is  easily 
applied  to  a term  of  several  months.  When  days  are  lost  by  the  teacher, 
they  can  be  made  up  after  the  expiration  of  the  month  or  term,  on  actual 
school  days,  by  consent  of  the  school  board. 


CERTIFICATES. 

The  certificates  of  the  State  are  of  two  kinds,  one  valid  for  life  and  the 
other  for  five  years.  These  can  be  obtained,  now,  only  on  an  examination 
under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  presidents  of  the  State  universities.  No  provision  is  made  for 
renewing  the  State  certificate,  for  granting  it  on  possession  of  a diploma,  or 
for  endorsing  the  certificate  of  another  state. 

The  county  certificate  is  of  two  kinds,  which  are  knowm  as  first  grade  and 
second  grade  certificates.  These  can  be  renewed  by  the  endorsement  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  The  longest  period  for  which  one  can  be 
given  is  two  years,  and  the  shortest  is  one  year. 

Every  kindergarten  teacher  connected  with  the  public  schools  must  have  a 
certificate  as  provided  by  law,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  has  been  ex- 
amined upon  kindergarten  principles,  and  is  competent  to  teach  the  same. 

No  teacher,  lawfully,  can  be  paid  public  funds  for  teaching,  even  though 
he  be  an  assistant  or  substitute  teacher,  unless  he  holds,  during  the  time  of 
his  teaching,  a license  to  teach  given  by  a lawful  authority. 
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CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

“Certain  it  is  that  castigation  with  the  rod  is  often  less  cruel  than  sharp 
words,  tones  of  irony,  sarcasm  or  invective,  and  less  humiliating  and  harmful 
than  some  of  the  substitutes  therefor.”  Bateman’s  Decisions  revised  by 
Pillsbury,  page  150. 

Without  a rule  of  the  school  board,  the  law  permits  teachers  to  punish 
children  by  whipping.  It  is  held,  however,  that  such  punishment  must  be 
neither  unreasonable  nor  excessive.  The  offense  committed  must  be  of  such 
a nature  as  to  justify  this  punishment. 

A teacher,  possibly,  would  not  be  justified  in  inflicting  corporal  punish- 
ment for  misdemeanors  committed  by  pupils  while  on  the  way  to  and  from 
school.  A school  board,  however,  can  suspend,  or  even  expel,  pupils  for 
grave  offenses  in  such  cases. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  ITS  ENFORCEMENT. 

A public  school  board  is  given  power  to  make  a course  of  study  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  law,  and  to  enforce  its  observance. 

The  course  of  study  should  include  “the  branches  of  education  prescribed 
in  the  qualifications  for  teachers,”  and  it  may  comprise  “such  other  branches, 
including  vocal  music  and  drawing,  as  the  directors,  or  the  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict at  the  annual  election  of  directors  may  prescribe.” 

The  board  has  power,  also,  to  classify  pupils,  directing  in  what  order  they 
shall  pursue  the  various  branches  of  the  course  of  study,  insisting  that  they 
shall  be  able  by  mastery  of  preceding  branches  to  do  satisfactory  work  in 
those  they  pursue.  Since,  then,  pupils  may  study  no  branch  for  which  they 
are  not  prepared,  and  teachers  and  school  boards  are  the  judges  of  this 
preparation,  these  officers  have  available  means,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  their  course  of  study  to  any  reasonable 
extent. 

But,  if  objection  be  made  in  good  faith  by  parents  to  their  children’s 
pursuing  some  designated  branches,  through  "fear  of  overwork  or  for  other 
good  reasons,  the  parents  are  allowed  to  select  the  branches  of  the  prescribed 
course  for  which  their  children  are  fitted. 

Yet,  every  pupil  will  be  busy  in  school,  and  if  not  employed  in  something 
helpful,  he  will  be  engaged  in  something  harmful  to  himself  and  the  welfare 
of  the  school.  Hence,  parents  are  expected  to  listen  to  the  representatives  of 
the  school  management,  and  not  to  ask  for  that  which  not  only  retards  school 
progress,  but,  by  measurably  unfitting  their  children  for  promotion,  takes 
them  out  of  school  prematurely.  It  is  not  well,  ordinarily,  to  have  a pupil 
excused  from  any  branch  of  the  prescribed  course. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT— POWERS  AND  DUTIES. 

Every  elective  office  becomes  vacant  by  the  occupant  ceasing  to  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  State;  or,  if  the  office  is  local,  by  his  ceasing  to  be  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  district,  county,  town  or  precinct  for  which  he  was  elected. — 
Revised  Statutes,  chapter  46,  sec.  125. 

Hence,  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  becomes  vacant  when 
the  incumbent  removes  from  the  county,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  county 
board  to  fill  the  office  by  appointment. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  law  that  the  county  superintendent  give  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  his  official  duties.  He  can  not,  without  the  consent  of  the 
county  board,  legally  deputize  another  person  to  visit  schools  in  his  stead. 
The  assistant  who  visits  schools  receives  his  pay  from  the  county  treasury, 
not  from  the  school  funds. 

The  county  superintendent’s  office  expense  should  be  paid  from  the  dis- 
tributable fund.  After  deducting  his  commission  and  paying  the  expense  of 
advertising  his  examinations  of  teachers,  he  should  distribute  the  residue  of 
this  fund  to  the  townships. 
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In  matters  of  controversy  pertaining1  to  schools,  the  county  superintendent’s 
opinion  should  first  be  obtained.  If  the  parties  interested  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  decision,  the  law  provides  that  the  case  may  be  appealed  to  the  State 
Superintendent  on  a written  statement  of  all  the  facts,  certified  by  the  county 
superintendent. 


ELECTIONS. 

Any  person,  male  or  female,  who  is  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
can  read  and  write  in  the  English  language,  and  who  has  resided  in  the  State 
one  year  next  preceding  the  election  or  appointment,  is  eligible  to  any  school 
office. 

All  judges  and  clerks  of  school  elections  should  be  sworn  in  at  or  before 
the  hour  of  opening  the  polls.  Judges  and  clerks  of  school  elections  are  not 
entitled  to  pay  for  their  services,  except  in  the  few  districts  of  the  State  which 
have  adopted" the  special  election  law  of  1885,  and  have,  in  consequence,  a 
board  of  election  commissioners  appointed  by  the  county  court.  These  places 
are  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  East  St.  Louis,  and  the  Town  of  Cicero. 

The  law  intends  that  there  shall  be  an  annual  election  in  each  township, 
and  in  each  school  district.  If,  then,  on  the  day  of  the  regular  election  the 
voters  fail  to  appear,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  judges  to  give  the  legal 
notice  for  a special  election. 

If  the  judges  of  a district  election  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  person  elected 
as  director  is  ineligible,  because  he  can  not  read  and  write,  they  are  justified  in 
refusing  to  certify  to  his  election.  Such  a case  wrould  necessitate  a new 
election. 

The  school  law  expressly  provides  that,  when  an  election  results  in  a tie, 
the  judges  shall  decide,  at  once,  by  lot,  who  is  elected.  Provision  is  not 
made  for  taking  a second  ballot  in  such  cases. 

When  two  or  more  members  of  a district  board  are  elected  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  voters  make  no  distinction  between  long  and  short  terms,  the  direct- 
ors elected  should  decide  by  agreement  or  by  lot  on  the  number  of  years 
which  each  shall  serve. 

When  the  judges  of  a district  election  make  the  proper  returns,  certifying 
to  the  election  of  a certain  person  to  the  office  of  school  director,  that  person 
is  entitled  to  hold  the  office  and  to  perform  its  duties  for  the  term  for  which 
he  has  been  elected,  or  until  the  election  has  been  declared  illegal  by  a com- 
petent court.  No  power  is  given  to  a county  superintendent  or  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  to  declare  an  election  illegal,  or  to  set  it  aside.  Persons  who 
contest  the  legality  of  an  election  must  make  their  appeal  to  the  county  court. 

A board  of  directors  can  not  legally  purchase,  build  or  move  a school  house, 
build  an  addition  to  a school  house  or  locate  a site,  without  a vote  of  the 
district. 


FUNDS. 

Money  levied  for  general  school  purposes  maybe  used  for  building  purposes 
after  the  district  has  voted  to  build,  provided  such  fund  is  not  needed  for  the 
current  expenses  of  the  school. 

The  law  provides  that  when  a district  has  surplus  funds  the  township  treas- 
urer may  loan  such  funds,  if  authorized  to  do  so  by  a written  notice  signed  by 
the  directors  of  the  district.  The  directors  have  power  to  decide  whether  or 
not  such  funds  shall  be  loaned,  but  the  conditions  of  such  loans  must  be  the 
same  as  those  required  in  the  loans  of  township  funds. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  not  authorized  by  law  to  invest  the  township  fund 
in  land,  except  in  cases  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  land  for  a debt 
due  the  township. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  not  permitted  to  distribute  any  part  of  the  perma- 
nent fund  of  the  township.  But  the  interest  obtained  from  loaning  it  should 
be  distributed  at  each  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  board. 
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The  trustees  are  liable  when  they  permit  the  township  treasurer  to  lendl 
money  contrary  to  the  directions  of  law. 

When  a new  district  is  formed  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  trustees  to  di- 
vide the  property  and  funds  as  provided  by  law.  No  division  of  funds  is  con- 
templated, however,  in  cases  where  territory  is  detached  from  one  district  and! 
added  to  another. 

HOLIDAYS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  does  not  require  a teacher  to  teach  on  Saturday,  Sunday  or  a legal' 
holiday  for  schools,  nor  can  a teacher  be  required  to  teacn  on  other  days  hr 
place  of  said  days  on  which  he  has  closed  school. 

Legally,  a teacher  can  not  claim  pay  for  a holiday  unless  that  holiday  occur 
during  his  term  of  teaching  and  on  a school  day.  Hence,  the  day  following  a 
legal  holiday  which  falls  on  Sunday  is  not  a school  holiday,  unless  it  be  given 
to  the  school  by  the  school  board,  which  has  the  power,  under  section  17  of  ar- 
ticle VII  of  the  school  law,  to  grant  the  school  special  holidays  on  proper  occa- 
sions. 

The  legal  holidaj’s  for  schools  in  Illinois  are  New  Year’s  day,  Fourth  of 
July,  Christmas,  the  thanksgiving  and  fast  days  appointed  by  national  or 
State  authority,  and  the  special  holidays  granted  the  school  by  the  school 
board. 

The  commercial  holidays,  additional  to  these,  which  are  designated  in  the 
statute,  including  the  birthday  anniversaries  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
“Memorial”  and  “Labor”  days,  are  not  legal  school  holidays,  except  as  they 
are  given  to  the  school  by  the  school  board. 

INSTITUTES. 

Before  making  engagements  to  teach  in  institutes,  instructors  should  secure* 
license  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  When  the  appli- 
cant for  this  license  is  not  known,  personally,  to  the  State  Superintendent,  he 
should  file  testimonials  of  worthiness  with  his  application.  These  recom- 
mendations should  be  signed  by  capable  school  men  who  are  known  to  be  re- 
liable. 

Institute  funds  should  be  carefully  husbanded  and  expended  only  for  the 
services  of  approved  instructors  and  for  other  legitimate  expense  of  the  insti- 
tute. The  county  superintendent  receives  his  per  diem  from  the  Auditor  for 
conducting  the  institute,  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  commission  on  the  institute 
fund. 

The  institute  fund  is  provided  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  annual  institute,, 
which  the  county  superintendent  is  required  to  hold  “at  such  time  as  the 
schools  of  the  county  are  generally  closed.”  It  should  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose. 

When  teachers  attend  other  institutes  held  by  their  county  superintendent 
during  term  time,  they  may  claim  that  their  pay  be  not  diminished  for  three 
days  in  any  one  term,  or  five  days  in  any  one  school  year,  when  this  time  has- 
been  actually  spent  in  attendance  on  such  institutes.  A contract  which  for- 
feits this  right  is  not  in  accord  with  the  law,  which  says  that  such  time  “shall 
be  considered  time  lawfully  expended  by  such  teacher  in  the  service  of  the 
district  where  such  teacher  is  employed,  and  no  deduction  of  wages  shall  be 
made  for  such  absences,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  officers  and 
boards  of  education  to  allow  teachers  to  close  their  schools  for  such  attend- 
ance upon  institutes.” 


KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOLS. 

When  authorized  by  a majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  an  election  for  that 
purpose,  boards  of  directors  and  boards  of  education  are  empowered  to  es- 
tablish kindergartens  in  connection  with  their  school  for  the  instruction  o'-*  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  years.  The  expense  iueuried  by 
such  kindergarten  instruction  is  to  be  met  in  the  same  way  as  provided  for 
in  the  other  grades  and  departments  of  the  public  schools. 
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OATH  OF  OFFICE. 

While  it  would  tend  to  uniformity  if  school  officers  should  take  an  oath  of 
office  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  their  office,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  79 
Illinois,  page  511,  has  decided  that  a township  treasurer  need  not  take  an 
official  oath  on  assuming  office,  and  the  rule  made  by  the  court  in  that  case 
seems  to  exempt,  also,  school  trustees,  school  directors,  and  members  of 
boards  of  education  from  taking  such  oath. 


PETITIONS. 

The  courts  have  decided  that  a petition  for  change  of  school  district  bound- 
aries must  make  a case  on  the  face  of  it;  that  is,  it  must  show  that  all  the 
necessary  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  complied  with.  Neither  the 
trustees  nor  the  county  superintendent  have  any  authority  to  change  or  amend 
a petition  that  is  filed. 

The  courts  have  decided  that,  in  the  formation  of  a new  district,  the  peti- 
tion must  show  that  the  proposed  district  contains  not  less  than  ten  families. 
Hence,  the  petition  can  not  be  granted  if,  in  such  formation,  a district  would 
be  left  with  fewer  than  ten  families. 

The  law  makes  no  provision  for  a remonstrance  against  a petition.  Remon- 
strances, therefore,  have  no  legal  standing  before  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
they  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  validity  of  a petition.  It  may  be  proper  in 
some  cases  to  consider  a remonstrance  as  evidence,  the  force  of  which  may 
be  determined  by  the  trustees. 

The  law  forbids  that  a change  shall  be  made  in  the  boundary  of  a school 
district  in  which  a school  filling  the  requirements  of  the  law  is  kept,  except 
the  township  in  which  the  district  is  situated  be  re-districted,  or  the  desire 
for  the  change  be  lawfully  expressed  by  a designated  number  of  voters  living 
in  the  district.  This  desire  for  change  can  be  expressed  by  the  voters  living 
in  districts  whose  boundary  lines  it  is  proposed  to  change,  legally,  either  by 
vote  of  the  people,  where  the  district  contains  a population  of  at  least  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  or  by  petition. 

The  law  defines  three  classes  of  changes  which  may  thus  be  effected : 

First — A district  may  be  divided  to  form  two  districts,  or  two  or  more  dis- 
tricts may  be  consolidated  to  form  one  district. 

Second — Territory  may  be  detached  from  two  or  more  districts  to  form  a 
new  district. 

Third — Territory  may  be  detached  from  one  district  and  added  to  an  ad- 
joining district. 

To  effect  these  three  classes  of  changes,  the  law  describes  three  classes  of 
petitions,  and  the  courts  hold  that  each  class  of  petition  is  sufficient  for  the 
class  of  change  for  which  the  law  designates  it.  Three  classes  of  petition 
are  not  required  to  secure  the  consideration  of  a single  change  in  district 
boundaries.  One  is  sufficient  when  it  complies  with  the  conditions  which  the 
law  specifies  in  order  to  meet  the  requirement  which  that  class  of  petition  is 
designed  to  effect. 

The  first  class  of  petition — that  signed  “by  a majority  of  the  legal  voters 
of  each  of  the  districts  effected  by  the  proposed  change” — is  sufficient  for 
any  change  which  the  law  allows.  The  law  gives  it  unlimited  application. 

The  second  class  of  petition — that  signed  “by  two-thirds  of  the  legal  voters 
living  within  certain  territory  described  in  the  petition” — is  sufficient  when 
the  purpose  is  to  detach  said  territory  from  one  district  and  to  add  it  to 
another  which  is  adjacent. 

The  third  class  of  petition — that  signed  “by  two-thirds  of  all  the  legal  voters 
living  within  certain  territory  containing  not  less  than  ten  families” — is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  asking  that  said  territory  be  formed  into  a new  dis- 
trict, provided  tliat  such  action  would  not  leave  any  district  without  ten 
families. 
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It  should  be  observed  that,  outside  of  the  first  class  of  petitions,  which  is 
sufficient  for  any  allowable  change,  the  petition  is  competent  only  for  the 
special  purpose  for  which  the  law  designates  it. 

The  law  does  not  design  to  change  territory  from  one  district  to  another, 
unless  a desire  for  that  change  be  expressed  by  at  least  a majority  of  the 
voters  living  within  the  territory  whose  attachment  it  is  proposed  to  change; 
but,  if  a petition  be  allowed  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  the 
law  designates  it,  the  will  of  the  majority  living  in  such  territory  can  be  dis- 
regarded. 

The  petition  signed  by  two-thirds  of  the  legal  voters  living  within  certain 
territory  is  sufficient  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designated,  viz.:  in 
one  case  to  authorize  action  in  the  formation  of  a new  district,  and,  in  another 
case,  to  justify  the  detachment  of  territory  from  one  district  and  the  addition 
of  it  to  an  adjoining  district;  because  the  law  couples  this  form  of  petition 
with  this  design.  But  this  form  of  petition  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  con- 
solidation of  districts,  unless  the  two-thirds  of  the  voters  who  have  signed  the 
petition  include  at  least  a majority  of  the  voters  in  each  of  the  districts  to  be 
joined.  Much  less  is  it  sufficient  to  effect  a double  purpose,  such  as,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  act,  the  consolidation  of  two  districts*  and  the  addi- 
tion to  this  consolidation  of  part  of  a third  district,  unless  the  petition  includes 
at  least  a majority  of  the  voters  of  each  of  the  two  entire  districts,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  voters  of  the  territory  of  the  third  district  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed new  district.  For,  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  possible  for  a pop- 
ulous district  to  absorb  less  populous  districts  near  it  against  their  consent. 


District 

District 

District 

A. 

B. 

C. 

Voting  population 

Voting  population 

Voting  population 

400. 

40. 

20. 

A,  B and  C may  represent  the  territory  of  three  districts  having  a popula- 
tion of  400,  40  and  20  voters,  respectively.  Now,  if  a petition,  signed  by  two- 
tliirds  of  the  voters  living  in  A and  B jointly,  can  justify  a consolidation  of 
these  districts,  three  hundred  voters  of  A and  two  voters  of  B are  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  voters  of  the  entire  territory  of  the  two  districts,  and  they 
would  be  able  to  sign  a valid  petition  for  this  purpose.  But  the  granting  of 
a petition  signed  in  this  way,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  nineteen-twen- 
tieths of  the  voters  of  B,  possibly,  would  be  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  our 
laws.  It  would  be  even  worse  when  the  double  action  of  consolidating  these 
two  districts  and  adding  part  of  the  territory  of  a third,  C,  to  it,  at  the  same 
time  should  be  proposed  in  such  petition. 

PUPILS. 

The  law  requires  that  the  school  board  furnish  a sufficient  number  of  free 
schools  to  accommodate  all  the  children  of  the  district  over  six  and  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  empowers  school  boards  to  rent  suitable  rooms 
for  this  purpose,  when  the  school  sittings  of  the  district  are  insufficient.  _ A 
suitable  room,  even  outside  of  the  district  lines,  may  be  rented,  temporarily, 
when  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a room  within  these  lines. 

Only  the  pupils  who  have  legal  residence  in  the  district  can  claim  tuition  in 
the  district,  although  the  law  provides  for  the  instruction  of  non-resident 
pupils  on  district  permits  or  by  the  payment  of  tuition  fees. 

It  is  held  that  children  wdio  have  been  apprenticed  or  adopted  into  another 
family,  or  have  been  placed  permanently  in  the  care  of  others,  are  entitled  to 
claim  a residence  and  free  tuition  in  the  district  where  they  are  located.  It  is 
held,  also,  that  children  who  have  no  permanent  home,  but  go  from  place  to 
place,  as  they  may  be  employed,  are  entitled  to  claim  a residence  in  the  dis- 
trict where  they  are  living  at  the  time  when  they  enter  school.  This  depart- 
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ment,  uniformly,  has  advised  school  boards  to  be  liberal  in  their  arrangements 
with  indigent  young  persons  who  are  struggling  to  obtain  an  education. 

If  pupils  are  sent  to  school  for  the  entire  day,  they  ought  not  to  leave  the 
school  premises  during  the  day  without  consent  of  the  teacher.  Pupils  who 
go  home  for  dinner  are  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  teacher  until  they 
return  to  the  school  grounds. 

Pupils  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are  graduates  of  the  school  in 
their  district,  have  the  right  to  return  to  it  to  review  their  studies,  or  to  pur- 
sue such  branches  as  are  found  in  other  courses  from  the  one  in  which  they 
graduated. 


SCHOOL  SITES. 

Outside  of  a city  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  a site  for  a 
schocl  house  can  not  be  located  without  a vote  of  the  district. 

Hence,  while  the  school  board  has  power  to  decide  when  the  school-house  • 
site  is  unnecessary,  or  unsuitable,  or  inconvenient  for  a school,  if  it  wishes  to 
enlarge  or  to  change  a school-house  site,  it  is  necessary  for  the  board  to  have 
a vote  of  the  district  to  obtain  the  required  authority. 

There  is  no  provision  of  law  whereby  directors  are  compelled  to  call  an 
election  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  the  question  of  changing  a school-house 
site.  The  board  of  directors  has  the  right  to  determine  whether  or  not  an 
election  is  expedient. 

If  the  school  board,  in  submitting  the  choice  of  a school  site  to  a vote  of  the 
district,  does  not  limit  the  voters  in  their  expression  of  preference,  but  allows 
each  one  to  vote  for  such  site  as  he  prefers,  and  no  site  receives  a majority  of 
the  votes  cast,  the  directors  have  power  to  select  a suitable  school  house  site, 
and  should  select  the  one  most  suitable  for  the  whole  district.  But  if  the  elec- 
tion is  called  to  determine  whether  or  not  a specified  site  or  sites  shall  be 
chosen,  a majority  of  the  votes  cast  is  necessarj-  to  a selection,  and  the  board 
can  not  locate  the  site  without  such  majority  vote;  it  should  call  another  elec- 
tion. 

When  a district  has  held  undisputed  possession  of  a school  house  site  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  it  may  retain  possession  of  such  site  so  long  as  the 
same  is  used  for  school  purposes,  even  though  the  county  records  show  no 
legal  transfer  of  the  site.  In  such  a case  the  purchaser  of  adjoining  property 
can  not  ignore  the  rights  of  the  district. 

When  the  owner  of  the  site  which  has  been  legally  selected  will  not  sell  it 
for  a reasonable  price,  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  “for 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain.”  But  no  tract  of  land,  outside 
of  the  limits  of  an  incorporated  city  or  village,  situated  within  forty  rods  of 
the  dwelling  house  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  can  be  taken  for  a school  site 
without  the  owner’s  consent. 

The  titles  to  school  house  sites  should  be  vested  in  the  board  of  township 
trustees  for  the  use  of  the  districts.  When  a site  is  leased  for  school  purposes, 
the  lease  should  be  in  the  name  of  the  board  of  township  trustees  for  the  use 
of  the  district. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  not  power  to  revoke  a certificate  which  has  been  issued  by  a county 
superintendent;  nor  can  he  issue  a State  certificate,  except  on  examination, 
in  accordance  with  lawful  conditions  determined  by  himself  and  the  presidents 
of  the  State  universities. 

When  a suit  involving  school  matters  has  been  instituted  in  court  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  have  passed  beyond  the  control  of  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction. Then  it  is  not  customary  for  the  State  Superintendent  to  give  any 
further  advice  in  such  cases,  as  his  opinion  would  not  change  the  judgment 
of  the  court. 

In  matters  pertaining  to  controversies  arising  in  school  districts,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  county  superintendent  should  be  obtained  first.  If  his  decision  is 
not  satisfactory  the  interested  parties  may  appeal  to  the  State  Superintendent 
on  a written  statement  of  facts  presented  by  the  county  superintendent. 
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TAXATION. 

Outside  of  bonded  indebtedness,  the  school  law  provides  that  the  district 
school  board  may  levy  a tax  of  two  per  cent,  for  general  school  purposes  and 
three  per  cent,  for  building  purposes,  making  a total  of  five  per  cent,  for  all 
school  purposes.  If,  however,  no  building  tax  is  required,  the  tax  levy  should 
not  exceed  two  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

TEACHERS. 

When  a teacher  makes  a contract  for  a specified  number  of  days  of  actual 
teaching  for  a month,  such  a contract  has  been  construed  to  mean  a contract 
by  the  day,  and,  under  it,  the  teacher  is  not  entitled  to  any  benefit  from  holi- 
days. 

A teacher  has  the  right  to  send  home  a child  who  is  guilty  of  gross  miscon- 
duct, but  the  power  to  expel  a pupil  rests  solely  with  the  school  board. 

A teacher  is  not  compelled  to  lose  the  time  when  school  is  dismissed  by.qr- 
der  of  the  board  of  directors  outside  of  the  provisions  of  contract,  and  without 
the  consent  of  the  teacher. 

Neither  can  the  teacher  make  up  time  lost  outside  of  the  provisions  of  con- 
tract, without  the  consent  of  the  school  board.  Time  lost  can  be  made  up 
legally  only  on  school  days. 

An  assistant,  or  even  a substitute  teacher,  must  have  a certificate  to  entitle 
him  to  draw  public  money. 

A teacher  must  not  be  interested  m the  sale,  proceeds  or  profits  of  any 
book,  apparatus  or  furniture  used,  or  to  be  used,  in  any  school  with  which  he 
may  be  connected. 


TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL — FORMATION. 

The  territory  constituting  a township  high  school  district  may  be  composed: 
First,  of  the  school  or  congressional  township;  second,  of  the  congressional 
township  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  a city  having  a 
population  of  at  least  one  thousand  inhabitants  and  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand,  together  with  such  parts  of  other  congressional  townships  as  con- 
tain the  remaining  part  of  the  population  of  said  city;  and  third,  of  such 
parts  of  two  or  more  congressional  townships  as  have  been  formed  into  a 
high  school  district  on  the  terms  of  a written  agreement  made  and  signed  by 
the  boards  of  trustees  of  all  the  townships  involved. 

At  least  fifty  voters  of  the  high  school  district,  constituted  as  mentioned 
above,  sign  a petition  fior  an  election  for  or  against  the  establishment  of  a 
township  high  school,  and  file  it  with  the  township  treasurers  interested,  at 
least  fifteen  days  preceding  the  regular  election  of  township  trustees. 

The  treasurer  with  whom  a petition  is  filed  gives  legal  notice  that,  at  the 
next  regular  election  for  trustees,  an  election  for  or  against  the  establishment 
of  a township  high  school  will  be  held,  at  which  the  voters  of  the  territory 
described  may  vote. 

A majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  a duly  called  and  legally  conducted  election 
for  or  against  the  establishment  of  a township  high  school,  determines 
whether  the  school  shall  be  established  or  not. 

If,  in  the  territory  which  it  is  proposed  to  form  into  a township  high  school 
district,  there  are  more  than  two  polling  places  at  general  elections,  at  least 
two  polling  places  should  be  appointed  for  the  high  school  election.  Further, 
if  the  territory  to  be  formed  into  a high  school  district  lies  in  two  or  more  con- 
gressional townships,  the  voters  of  this  territory  vote  at  polls  appointed  by 
their  township  trustees  in  their  own  congressional  township.  Enough  polling 
places  should  be  opened  to  accommodate  properly  all  the  voters  who  have  a 
right  to  vote  at  the  election. 
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As  stated  above,  the  election  for  or  against  the  establishment  of  a township 
high  school  is  held  at  the  time  of  the  regular  election  of  a trustee.  In  coun- 
ties which  have  township  organization  the  election  is  held  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  April,  provided  the  boundaries  of  the  congressional  and  the  political 
township  are  coincident;  in  all  other  cases  the  time  of  election  is  the  second 
Saturday  in  April. 

If  the  people  of  the  proposed  high  school  district  have  voted  legally  for 
the  establishment  of  a high  school,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
trustees  to  call  a special  election  on  any  Saturday  within  sixty  days  from  the 
time  of  the  election  establishing  the  township  high  school,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a township  board  of  education,  consisting  of  five  members,  whose 
duty  it.  is  to  establish  and  to  maintain  a township  high  school,  as  directed  by 
law. 

A high  school  district  usually  comprising  territory  included  in  other  school 
districts  is  a separate  and  independent  district,  and  may  incur  debts  to  the 
extent  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  value  of  the  property  within  its  limits, 
and  may  also  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a site  and  building  a 
school  house,  the  same  as  any  other  school  district,  but  all  the  indebtedness 
of  such  high  school  district  must  not  exceed  such  five  per  cent. 

Whenever  the  people  of  two  or  more  congressional  townships,  or  parts  of 
two  or  more  congressional  townships,  wish  to  cooperate  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a high  school,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  concurrent 
action  of  the  several  boards  of  trustees  whose  townships  or  parts  of  town- 
ships would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  change,  in  order  to  have  the  proposi- 
tion submitted  to  the  voters. 


TOWNSHIP  TREASURER — POWERS  AND  DUTIES. 

The  term  of  the  office  of  township  treasurer  expires  in  April  of  the  even 
numbered  years. 

A person  wTio  is  not  a legal  resident  of  the  township  is  not  eligible  to  the 
office  of  township  treasurer. 

Women  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  township  treasurer  the  same  as  to  any 
other  office  under  the  general  or  special  school  laws  of  this  State. 

Before  a township  treasurer  removes  from  the  township,  he  should  resign, 
in  order  that  his  successor  may  be  appointed  and  may  qualify  in  due  time. 

In  the  examination  of  the  township  treasurer’s  books  and  accounts,  the 
county  superintendent  has  the  right  to  require  the  treasurer  to  produce 
balances  to  the  credit  of  the  school  funds.  r 

The  township  treasurer  has  no  right  to  lend  any  part  of  the  township  or  dis- 
trict funds  for  his  own  benefit. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  lend  such  district  funds  as  are  not  needed 
for  immediate  use,  when  requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  the  district  board. 

A man  who  is  a borrower  of  the  township  fund  may  be  appointed,  legally, 
as  township  treasurer,  but,  in  case  he  accepts  the  appointment,  he  should  pay 
off  his  own  loan,  without  delay. 

The  township  treasurer  may  require  that  district  election  returns  be  made 
in  due  form,  but  fie  has  no  power  to  decide  on  the  legality  or  illegality  of  an 
election. 

The  township  treasurer  is  not  exempt,  from  road  labor,  although  trustees  of 
schools,  directors  and  members  of  boards  of  education  are  exempt.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  this  distinction  arises  from  the  fact  that  treasurers  are  paid 
for  their  services,  while  the  other  officials  mentioned  are  not  accorded  any 
remuneration . 

The  law  provides  that  the  township  treasurer  shall  pay  all  lawful  orders  is- 
sued on  him.  If,  for  any  reason,  he  doubts  the  legality  of  an  order  presented 
to  him,  he  has  the  right  to  refuse  payment  until  the  legality  of  such  order  is 
established. 
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TUITION. 

Every  proper  person  of  school  age  is  entitled  to  attend  the  public  school  of 
the  district  in  which  he  has  legal  residence,  without  the  payment  of  tuition 
fees,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  attend  the  school  of  any  other  district  on  this 
condition.  This  privilege  depends  on  legal  residence,  not  on  a parent’s  or 
guardian’s  ownership  of  property. 

Persons  who  move  into  a school  district,  temporarily,  just  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  public  school  of  that  district,  are  not  entitled  to 
such  privilege  free  of  charge.  Only  the  real  residents  of  the  districts  can 
lawfully  claim  the  right  to  send  their  children  to  its  school  without  paying 
tuition. 

District  school  boards  are  empowered  to  decide  cases  of  questioned  resi- 
dence, for  school  purposes,  and  the  decision  is  subject  to  reversal  only  by  the 
courts. 

A board  of  directors  has  the  right  to  fix  rates  of  tuition,'  and  may  require 
all  pupils  who  are  non-residents  of  the  district  to  pay  the  amount  fixed.  The 
rate  fixed  should  not  be  less  than  the  pro  rata  cost  of  attendance  in  the  room 
in  which  they  are  instructed.  Neither  should  non-resident  pupils  be  admitted 
when  their  attendance  would  restrict  the  advantages  of  resident  pupils. 

\ 

VACCINATION  OF  PUPILS. 

The  vaccination  of  pupils  is  not  mentioned  in  the  school  law,  and  the  au- 
thority school  officers  have  to  enforce  it  is  not  derived  from  the  school  law, 
but  from  the  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  law  establishing 
that  board. 

One  paragraph  from  the  law  establishing  that  board  is: 

“The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  health 
and  life  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  They  shall  have  charge  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  quarantine ; and  shall  have  authority  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations,  and  such  sanitary  investigations  as  they  may,  from  time  to  time, 
deem  necessary  for  the  preservation  or  improvement  of  public  health;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  police  officers,  sheriff's,  constables,  and  all  other  offi- 
cers and  employes  of  the  State,  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations,  so  far 
as  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  Board  may  depend  upon  their  official 
cooperation.” 

The  Board  holds  that: 

“The  phrase,  ‘all  other  officers  and  employes  of  the  State,’  is  held  to  mean 
all  other  public  officers  and  employes  in  the  State,  and  not  merely  State  offi- 
cers and  employes;  and  under  this  interpretation,  the  Attorney  General  de- 
cides that  school  officers  are  included,  as  well  as  all  local  health  authorities.” 

When,  therefore,  school  officers  seek  for  the  law  or  the  orders  governing 
their  action  in  this  matter,  they  will  find  them  most  directly  in  communicat- 
ing with  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

In  what  way  can  school  officers  secure  the  vaccination  of  school  children  law- 
fully f 

Two  ways  are  possible  in  which  school  officers  may  work  to  secure  the 
vaccination  of  school  children.  They  may  use  their  powers,  of  persuasion, 
giving  their  influence  in  all  reasonable  ways  to  secure  this  result.  All  school 
officers  can  do  this,  and  only  boards  of  directors  or  of  education  will  find  a 
field  in  which  coercive  power  may  be  exercised.  These  boards  may  consider 
that,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  they  may  make  regu- 
lations, admitting  to  school  privileges  only  those  who  present  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  vaccination,  or  the  statement  of  a physician  that  the  condition  of  the 
pupil  is  such  that  vaccination  would  be  attended  with  risk  of  injury.  Such  a 
regulation  would  be  least  liable  to  objection  if  made  to  apply  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  The  untimely  expulsion  of  a healthy  pupil  who  has  mem- 
bership in  a public  school,  because  he  is  not  vaccinated,  may  not  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  a compulsory  attendance  law,  and  this  reason  is  not  included 


in  the  grounds  which  justify  expulsion,  enumerated  in  the  school  law.  Tho 
“gross  disobedience”  mentioned  therein,  as  a justification  of  expulsion,  un- 
doubtedly is  a defiance  of  the  rules  of  conduct  necessary  for  an  orderly, 
moral  and  efficient  school.  If  a school  board  suspends  a pupil  from  school 
privileges  because  he  is  not  vaccinated  it  can  base  its  justification  only  on  the 
regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  A schoolofficer  should  remember 
that  his  duty  as  such  officer  to  subserve  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  school  law,  is  paramount. 

Can  public  school  funds  be  used  to  pay  the  expense  of  vaccinating  pupils? 

The  vaccination  of  pupils  is  not  a part  of  the  work  of  the  public  school,  and 
public  school  funds  can  not  be  used,  lawfully,  to  defray  its  expense. . 

While  the  State  Superintendent  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  effort  to 
secure  the  vaccination  of  all  children  of  school  age,  and  desires  to  encourage 
this  effort  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  he  is  assured  that  he  needs  to  caution 
public  school  officers  against  hasty,  injudicious,  unjust  and  unlawful  action 
in  the  premises.  We  must  look  to  continued,  consistent  efforts  in  the  right 
way,  rather  than  to  spasmodic  and  abrupt  attempts,  for  the  best  results. 

WOMEN  AS  VOTERS. 

The  legislative  act,  approved  June  19,  1891,  by  which  women  were  declared 
to  be  “entitled  to  vote”  for  “any  officer  of  schools  under  the  general  or 
special  school  laws  of  this  State,”  has  been  modified  and  defined  by  two  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois: 

Women  may  not  vote  for  a State  or  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

According  to  the  first  decision,  Mary  A.  Ahrens  v.  William  J.  English,  139 
111.,  622,  “the  Legislature  had  and  has  no  power  or  authority  to  invest  her 
(woman)  with  the  right  to  vote  at  an  election  held  for  a county  superintend- 
ent of  schools.”  The  reason  given  by  the  court  for  this  decision  is,  that  the 
qualification  of  electors  for  offices  specified  in  the  constitution,  being  pre- 
scribed in  that  instrument,  they  can  not  be  changed  by  the  Legislature, 
or  otherwise  than  by  amendment  of  the  constitution.  This  decision  debars 
women  (except  the  very  few  who  may  have  the  constitutional  qualifications) 
from  voting  for  a State  or  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Ihey  may  vote  for  all  other  elective  school  officers. 

In  the  second  decision,  Mary  E.  Plummer  v.  Oscar  Yost,  144  111.,  68,  it  is 
held  that  women  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upwards,  either  native-born 
or  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have  resided  in  the  State  one 
year,  in  the  county  ninety  days,  and  in  the  school  district  thirty  days  next  pre- 
ceding an  election  for  any  officer  of  schools,  can  vote  at  that  election,  pro- 
vided the  officer  to  be  elected  is  to  hold  a school  office  which  is  not  specified 
in  the  constitution,  but  created  by  the  Legislature  in  conformity  with  the 
power  granted  in  the  constitution.  This  construction  allows  women  to  vote 
for  trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

In  the  elections  in  which  only  a part  of  the  candidates  named  on  the  gen- 
eral ticket  can  be  voted  for  by  women,  a separate  ballot  box  can  be  provided 
by  the  judges  of  election  to  receive  the  ballots  of  women  only. 

The  vote  of  a ivoman,  except  it  be  for  a school  officer , or  her  signature  to  a peti- 
tion for  any  purpose,  has  no  legal  force. 

Since  the  only  authorization  women  have  for  voting  or  for  exercising  privi- 
leges in  school  affairs,  not  accorded  them  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1891,  is  contained  in  this  act,  and  since  this  act  does  not  extend  their  privi- 
leges beyond  voting  for  certain  officers  of  schools,  it  follows  that  their  votes 
on  other  school  questions,  and  their  signatures  to  petitions  for  any  purpose, 
have  no  legal  force. 

Registration  of  ivomen  voters. 

Women  voters  must  be  registered  in  order  to  vote  in  cases  only  in  which 
men  who  vote  at  the  same  election  for  the  same  officers  must  be  registered, 
Registration  is  not  required  ordinarily  of  the  electors  of  township  trustees  or 
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members  of  a general  school  board,  but  it  is  required  of  those  who  vote  for 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  manner  of  registering  women  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  registering  men. 

Three  qualifications  required. 

The  law  requires  the  voter  to  possess  three  qualifications,  viz. : citizenship, 
necessary  age  and  residence.  No  preference  is  shown  women  over  men  in 
these  respects;  but  by  a statute  of  the  United  States  (act  approved  Feb.  10, 
1855,)  an  alien-born  woman  becomes  a citizen  of  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  her  marriage  to  a citizen  of  the  United  States.  When  such  a woman  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  age  and  residence,  she  should  be  allowed  to  vote. 


CIRCULAR  LETTERS. 


The  following  circulars  which  have  been  issued  with  others  from 
this  department  during  the  past  two  years,  are  given  a place  in  this 
report  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  found  useful  to  many  readers 
who  had  no  opportunity  of  reading  them  when  first  sent  out: 

Circular  2. 

LICENSE  FOR  INSTITUTE  WORKERS. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Springfield,  III.,  February  12,  1895. 

The  institute  law  of  1883  was  designed  to  provide  the  teachers  of  every  county 
in  Illinois  with  high  grade  professional  instruction  for  at  least  one  week  in  every 
year.  That  law  collects  a fund  to  defray  the  necessary  expense  of  the  insti- 
tute. The  teachers  supply  the  fund,  and  they  are  entitled  to  such  expendi- 
ture of  it  as  will  be  most  helpful  to  them  in  their  occupation.  The  necessity 
for  the  annual  institute  was  perceived  by  those  who  secured  the  enactment  of 
the  institute  law,  and  the  need  of  having  its  limited  time  given  to  such  in- 
structors only  as  are  able  to  lift  the  teachers  into  a capability  for  greater  use- 
fulness, is  now  felt  keenly  in  some  counties. 

The  annual  institute  may  be  made  a means  of  instructing,  strengthening 
and  inspiring  the  teachers  of  a county,  or  it  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  ener- 
vate those  who  attend.  If  the  pressure  which  a county  superintendent  of 
schools  can  so  readily  employ  by  insinuation  and  implication  be  used  to  en- 
force the  attendance  of  teachers  on  the  exercises  of  feeble  or  erratic  instruct- 
ors, the  result  must  be  a two-fold  injury.  The  teachers  will  lose  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  dignity  which  a sense  of  coercion  destroys.  And,  as  the  teacher 
ean  not  develop  well  in  his  pupil  that  which  is  wanting  in  himself , constrained 
attendance  on  poor  institutes  will  degrade  our  schools.  Moreover,  when  the 
work  done  is  inferior,  the  teachers  will  conclude  that  they  are  stronger  than 
their  instructors,  and  that  further  effort  at  real  improvement  is  unnecessary. 
That  such  dangers  are  not  merely  imaginary  or  very  far  distant,  the  mutter- 
ings  which  have  reached  many  ears  which  are  not  overly  sensitive,  may  be 
considered  as  at  least  significant. 

The  law-makers  intended  to  guard  against  the  employment  of  unfit  instruct- 
ors in  the  annual  institutes,  and,  to  this  end,  provided  that  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  “with  the  concurrence  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,”  shall  “procure  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to 
conduct  said  institute  at  such  time  as  the  schools  of  the  county  are  generally 
closed.”  It  has  been  customary  for  the  State  Superintendent  to  issue  license 
to  give  instruction  in  institutes  to  those  whom  he  knew  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance to  be  well  qualified,  and  to  those  who  filed  satisfactory  testimo 
nials  of  worthiness  with  their  applications.  The  possession  of  this  license 
enabled  the  worker  to  receive,  lawfully,  compensation  for  his  services  as  in- 
structor in  institutes.  But  the  granting  of  the  license  and  the  recommending 
of  a suitable  instructor,  occasionally,  to  inquiring  county  superintendents, 
filled  the  measure  of  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  in  concurring  with 
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the  ccnn  .y  superintendents  in  employing  institute  instructors.  So  far  as  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  the  State  Superintendent  extended  or  the  recom- 
mendations of  applicants  were  given  by  very  conscientious  and  disinterested 
persons,  he  was  satisfied  that  he  could  reasonably  endorse  the  holder  of  the 
license.  But,  sometimes,  the  county  superintendent,  judging  from  his  own 
criterion  of  fitness  or  obligation  alone,  arranged  to  employ  instructors  who 
did  not  hold  the  license  of  the  State  department;  and,  having  made  such  ar- 
rangements, lie  felt  under  obligation  to  obtain  the  recommendations  which 
would  secure  license  for  those  whom  he  had  employed.  This  is  not  an  impos- 
sible task  for  a county  superintendent.  In  consequence,  as  I am  informed 
by  my  predecessors  in  office,  some  persons  who  are  not  well  qualified  have 
been  authorized  to  give  instructions  in  institutes. 

It  is  only  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  the  county  superintendents  of 
the  State  that  I can  hope  to  keep  unworthy  holders  of  institute  license  at  a 
minimum.  The  licensing  authority,  and  the  recommendations  on  which  the 
licenses  are  issued  should  be  kept  as  distinct  as  possible  from  the  employing 
power.  I do  not  mean  that  a county  superintendent  should  not  recommend 
anyone  as  worthy  to  receive  institute  instructor’s  license.  Often,  his  recom- 
mendations will  be  among  the  most  valuable;  but,  he  should  not  be  expected 
to  recommend  for  this  license  any  one  whom  he  has  in  immediate  prospect 
for  employment  in  his  institute.  Certainly,  it  is  not  too  much  for  the  State 
Superintendent  to  require  that  satisfactory  testimonials  of  worthiness  from  at 
least  three  distinct  and  well  approved  authorities  in  school  work,  exclusive  of 
prospective  employers,  be  filed  with  the  application  for  license.  When  the 
return  of  the  recommendations  is  desired,  copies  for  filing  should  accompany 
them. 


Then,  if  the  county  superintendent  will  decide  not  to  employ  any  one  who 
he  is  not  assured  has  the  endorsement  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  such 
work,  some  aspirants  may  fail  to  secure  employment  in  institutes,  but  the  in- 
stitutes may  not  be  injured  thereby. 

I wish,  also,  to  request  that  no  one  who  recommends  an  applicant  for  insti- 
tute license  will  permit  any  consideration  to  influence  him  to  write  what  he 
would  hesitate-to  be  held  responsible  for  when  the  endorsement  is  given  a 
literal  interpretation. 

If  those  who  furnish  the  testimonials  on  which  license  is  issued,  and  those 
who  employ  instructors  for  their  institutes,  will  be  guided  in  their  action  by 
the  consideration  only  of  what  is  best,  professionally,  for  the  teachers  who 
attend  the  institutes,  often  at  a great  sacrifice,  it  will  be  possible  for  these 
meetings  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  State,  which  i 
will  be  rapid  and  decisive — an  improvement  which  the  institute  law  con- 
templates. 

I have  no  list  of  those  who  heretofore  have  held  institute  license;  and,  in 
the  deliberation  necessary  in  making  a new  list  properly,  I shall  have  need  of 
all  possible  help,  and  applicants  will  have  need  of  much  patience. 

Respectfully, 

S.  M.  Inglis, 


Superintendent  Public  Instruction . 


Circular  6. 

REGARDING  CHILD-STUDY. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Springfield  III.,  August  27,  1895. 

I most  heartily  endorse  the  circular  below,  and  I am  glad  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  to  the  spread  of  the  good  work  of  this  society  for  child- 
study.  It  was  organized  in  order  to  assist  in  knowing  better  the  children  of 
the  State;  to  study  their  needs;  to  learn  their  possibilities  in  the  educational 
rise  and  progress  of  our  great  commonwealth. 


Wo  have  neglected  too  long  the  demands  of  the  child.  We  have  taught  the 
three  R’s,  regardless  of  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  child,  or  of 
its  immediate  environments  that  always  contribute  so.largely  to  child  growth. 

Iii  short,  the  teaching  of  the  past  has  not  only  deprived  the  child  of  its  just 
dues,  but  has,  in  addition,  robbed  the  State  of  much  of  its  rightful  power,  by 
dwarfing  the  capacity  of  her  citizens.  Through  ignorance  we  did  it,  you  say? 

If  we  have  stolen  anything,  let  us  steal  no  more;  but,  the  rather,  let  us 
restore  to  the  State  four-fold  what  we  have  taken  from  her. 

I therefore  urge  teachers  and  parents  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  county  superin- 
tendents, principals  and  superintend<*ts  of  city  schools,  to  unite  in  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  further  the  interests  and  endeavors  of  the  “Society  for 
Child-Study.” 

This  office  is  glad  to  recognize  such  an  advance  along  educational  lines,  and 
cheerfully  endorses  and  sends  out  to  the  educators  and  workers  of  the  State, 
this  circular  letter,  hoping  that  it  may  have  the  desired  effect  of  strengthen- 
ing the  work  of  this  society,  and  of  doing  much  in  the  general  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

Most  respectfully, 

Samuel  M.  Inglis, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


CIRCULAR  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  SOCIETY  FOR  CHILD-STUDY. 

The  Illinois  society  for  child-study  desires  to  extend  its  field  of  usefulness 
to  a still  greater  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  this  State. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  society  to  stimulate  among  the  teachers  and  parents 
of  this  State,  and,  in  fact,  among  all  in  any  way  interested  in  the  training 
and  education  of  children,  a study  of  all  phases  of  child-nature  and  child- 
growth.  Education  must  adapt  itself  not  only  to  the  powers  and  needs  of 
children  in  general,  but  also  to  the  distinctive  needs  and  capacities  of  the  in- 
dividual child.  To  these  ends  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  childhood,  both 
in  its  generic  and  individual  phases,  i.  e.,  to  seek  to  understand  what  is  true 
of  child-life  in  general,  and  to  know  wherein  each  individual,  because  of  cer- 
tain idiosyncrasies,  bespeaks  a distinctive  treatment.  The  great  movement  of 
child-study,  which  is  now  affecting  educational  thought  and  practice  so  ma- 
terially! means  a renaissance  of  the  study  of  psychology  and  physiology.  The 
scientist  is  earnestly  seeking  a broad  foundation  for  a genetic  psychology  and 
a genetic  physiology.  He  desires  in  the  future  to  be  able  to  characterize, 
with  accuracy,  each  stage  in  the  physical  and  psychical  development  of  the 
child,  and  to  point  out  the  conditions  and  order  of  the  natural  growth  of  all 
his  powers.  The  educator  is  seeking,  as  never  before,  to  adapt  his  means 
and  methods  to  the  distinctive  needs  and  capacities,  and  to  the  proper  condi- 
tions of  the  normal  development  of  childhood.  Teachers  and  parents  all  over 
the  country  are  assisting,  not  only  in  the  important  work  of  applying  those 
facts  that  have  already  come  to  light  (and  child-study  has  already  revealed 
many  truths  that  should  have  immediate  effect  upon  our  treatment  of  the 
child  at  all  ages,)  but  also  in  the  equally  important  labors  of  research  for  the 
data  of  child-life  and  child-growth. 

The  Illinois  society  for  child-study  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  work  among  the  teachers  of  this  State  and  of  bringing  before  them 
the  results  of  the  study  of  children,  that  should  at  once  affect  their  practical 
work  of  education.  The  organization  was  effected  at  Champaign,  in  May, 
1894;  its  second  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Champaign,  in  May,  1895.  Tlie 
officers  of  the  society  for  the  year  1895-6  are:  President,  Col.  F.  W.  Parker, 

of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School;  secretary  and  treasurer,  C.  C.  Van  Liew, 
of  Normal;  vice-presidents,  0.  T.  Bright,  of  Chicago;  John  W.  Cook,  of  Nor- 
mal; H.  W.  Everest,  of  Carbondale;  executive  committee,  W.  0.  Krolm,  of 
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Champaign,  chairman;  C.  A.  McMurry,  of  Normal;  H.  H.  Donaldson,  of 
Chicago  University;  A.  V.  Greenman,  of  Aurora;  Adolph  Meyer,  of  Kanka- 
kee; Bayard  Holmes,  of  Chicago;  Wm.  L.  Bryan,  of  Bloomington,  Ind. ; 
Hans  Ballin,  of  Carbondale;  John  Dewey,  of  Chicago  University;  Cornelia 
B.  DeBey,  of  Chicago,  and  the  president  and  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
membership  of  the  society,  at  present,  numbers  nearly  six  hundred,  among 
whom  are  not  only  many  of  the  most  prominent  and  earnest  teachers  and 
educators  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  many  from  other  states,  and  a number 
in  foreign  countries.  Among  the  members  are  not  only  teachers,  but  many 
parents,  physicians  and  specialists  in  psychology,  physiology,  neurology, 
pathology  and  pediatrics  connected  with  prominent  institutions  of  the  State. 
All  arc  united  in  the  effort  to  make  the  education  of  children  in  this  State 
more  scientific,  more  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  child. 

A number  of  Round  Tables  have  been  formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  more  effectually.  They  meet 
regularly,  discuss  the  publications  of  the  society,  and  undertake  such  work  in 
child-study  as  seems  best  adapted  to  their  conditions.  These  Round  Tables 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  society,  from  whom  they  receive  a 
charter,  and  to  whom  they  report  the  results  of  any  work  undertaken. 
Several  of  them  are  composed  of  mothers,  others  of  teachers,  still  others  of 
both. 

The  society  has  already  published  (1)  its  transactions,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  which 
contains  a series  of  papers  on  the  work  and  results  of  child- study  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  (2),  its  hand-book,  Vol.  1,  No. 
2,  which  contains  the  constitution,  plan  of  organization,  names  of  officers,  a 
bibliography  of  the  literature  in  English  on  the  subject  of  child-study  and 
(constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  hand-book)  a series  of  syllabi  on  child - 
study  to  be  used  as  guides  in  the  work.  These  latter  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  leading  child-study  specialists  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  make 
the  hand-book  of  very  great  value,  especially  to  the  teacher  who  will  find 
suggested  in  them  many  lines  of  observation  bearing  directly  upon  her  work. 

All  that  the  society  asks  in  return  for  the  effort  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  children  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  is  that  ail  in  any  way  interested  in  the 
work  of  education  will  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  its  efforts  by  becoming 
members  of  the  society,  paying  one  dollar  to  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
adding  their  interest  to  the  support  of  the  cause.  Every  one  who  becomes  a 
member  receives  a membership  certificate  and  all  of  the  regular  publications 
of  the  society.  Every  teacher  will  find  something  in  the  work  of  this  society 
that  bears  directly  upon  her  daily  labors.  Let  all  give  the  work  of  the  society 
their  support  and  seek  to  create  an  interest  among  those  who  are  in  any  way 
concerned  in  the  education  of  children,  as  parents,  physicians,  literary  circles, 
etc.  Kindergarten  circles  will  find  the  researches  of  child-study  very  closely 
related  to  their  problems.  Principals  and  superintendents  of  schools  will 
find  in  this  field  the  stimuli  of  new  life  for  teachers’  meetings.  Several  prin- 
cipals have  already  organized  their  teachers  into  Round  Tables  and  taken  up 
the  discussion  of  child-study  topics.  The  same  is  true  of  some  kindergarten 
workers  and  of  certain  ladies’  clubs  that  are  interested  in  educational,  phil- 
anthropic and  sociological  themes.  The  Illinois  society  for  child-study  stands 
ready  to  further  in  any  way  possible,  the  efforts  of  all  such  organizations  and 
it  earnestly  solicits  their  interest  and  cooperation  in  its  work. 

All  inquiries  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned 
secretary  and  treasurer.  They  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  one  dollar  the  undersigned  will  forward  to  any  one,  desiring  to  be- 
come a member,  a membership  certificate,  and  the  regular  publications  of  the 
society,  past  and  future.  A new  publication  will  appear  the  coming  autumn. 
Please  call  the  attention  of  others  to  this  circular  and  do  whatever  you  can 
to  assist  the  society  in  its  labors. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Illinois  Society  for  Child-Study . 

Normal,  111.,  August  15,  1895. 


Circular  8. 

v SCHOLARSHIPS  AT  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

State  of  Illinois, 

Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  November  12,  1895. 


To 


Principal  of  high  school 


Pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  39th  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  entitled  “An 
act  to  provide  for  State  scholarships  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the 
manner  of  awarding'  the  same,”  it  becomes  my  duty  to  notify  you,  a,nd  to 
request  that  you  will  notify  the  students  in  your  school  who  may  be  eligible 
to  such  scholarships,  that  under  such  act  your  county  will  each  year,  become 
entitled  to  a scholarship  which  will  confer  the  right  upon  the  holder  to  re- 
ceive four  years  of  instruction  in  any  of  the  regular  courses  of  work  at  the 
State  university,  free  of  all  charge,  and  that  a competitive  examination  will 
be  held  under  my  general  supervision  at  the  county  court  house,  in  your 
county,  upon  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  5th  and  6th  next,  to  determine  who 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  scholarship  belonging  to  your  county  for  the  year  of 
1896.  If  the  county  has  two  or  more  senatorial  districts,  there  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional scholarship  for  each  of  said  senatorial  districts. 

The  examination  will  be  held  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools.  It  will  begin  at  8:30  a.  m.  Friday,  June  5th',  at  the 
court  house,  but,  upon  request,  I will  grant  permission  to  hold  the  same  at  a 
school  house  if  that  is  desired. 

Candidates  will  provide  themselves  with  foolscap  or  legal-cap  paper  and 
with  lead  pencils  for  their  own  use. 

The  question  papers,  with  all  necessary  directions,  will  be  prepared  at  the 
State  university,  printed,  and  sent  to  the  county  superintendent  in  advance. 

The  examination  will  be  upon  the  branches  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
program. 

Girls  as  well  as  boys  are  eligible  to  the  examination,  but  all  must  be  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  residents  of  the  county  in  which 
the  examination  is  held,  for  one  year  or  more  preceding  such  examination. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination,  the  county  superintendent  will  take 
all  of  the  answer  papers,  and  forward  them  to  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  registrar  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  at  Urbana,  Illinois.  Upon  these  papers,  the  univer- 
sity authorities  will  determine  which  of  the  candidates  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  scholarship  from  your  county,  and,  also,  which  of  the  candidates  show 
proficiency  in  the  several  branches  of  study  which  will  entitle  them  to  admis- 
sion to  the  university  although  they  do  not  receive  the  scholarship. 

The  candidate  to  whom  the  State  scholarship  is  awarded,  will  be  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  the  university  free  of  any  charge  for  admission  or  tuition, 
or  any  incidental  charge,  except  for  material  used  or  damage  needlessly  done 
to  the  university  property,  provided  that  his  papers  show  the  proficiency  re- 
quired for  admission. 

I am  authorized  by  the  authorities  of  the  university  to  say,  also,  that  any 
who  take  the  examination  and  do  not  receive  a free  scholarship,  and  yet  de- 
sire to  enter  the  university,  may  do  so  provided  cheir  answer  papers  are 
found  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  requirements  for  admission,  and  without 
passing  the  entrance  examinations  at  the  university  which  are  required  of 
those  who  do  not  present  the  prescribed  evidence  of  proficiency  from  accred- 
ited schools. 

Sam’l  M.  Inglis, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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University  of  Illinois. 

STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATIONS. 

June  5 and  6,  1896. 

PROGRAMME. 

For  all  candidates — 

History  (time,  ninety  minutes) Friday,  8:30  a.  m. 

[This  may  be  (a)  English  and  American  History,  (b)  General  History,  or 
(c)  Greek  and  Roman  History.] 

Algebra  (time,  two  hours). Friday,  10:00  a.  m. 

[Through  quadratic  equations,  as  in  Well’s  Higher  Algebra,  Wentworth’s, 
or  an  equivalent.] 

Plane  Geometry  (time,  ninety  minutes) Friday,  1:00  p.  m. 

English  Rhetoric  and  Literature  (time  two  hours) Friday,  2:30  £.  m. 

[Besides  answering  questions  with  regard  to  composition,  the  candidate 
wiil  be  required  to  write  two  essays,  each  of  not  less  than  100  words,  to  show 
his  power  in  using  the  English  language,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  literature. 
The  Subjects  will  be  taken  from:  Shakespeare’s  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream;”  Defoe’s  “History  of  the  Plague  in  London;”  Irving’s  “Tales  of  a 
Traveler;”  Scott’s  “Woodstock;”  Macaulay’s  “Essay  on  Milton; ” Longfel- 
low’s “Evangeline,”  and  George  Eliot’s  “Silas  Marner.”] 

Physics  (time,  ninety  minutes) Saturday,  8:30  a.  m. 

[As  presented  in  Appleton’s  School  Physics,  Avery’s  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  or  an  equivalent.] 

Two  of  these  five  subjects — Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physiology, 

Zoology — (time,  one  hour  for  each) Saturday,  10:00  a.  m. 

[In  astronomy,  Young’s  Elements  of  Astronomy,  Newcomb  and  Holden’s 
Astronomy,  for  High  Schools,  or  an  equivalent.  In  the  other  subjects  it 
will  be  assumed  that  preparation  has  included  more  than  mere  text-bookwork.] 


For  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts — 

English  Literature  (time,  one  hour) Saturday,  1:00  p.  m. 

[This  examination  will  be  upon:  Shakespeare’s  “The  Merchant  of  Venice;” 
Milton’s  “L’ Allegro,”  “II  Penseroso,”  “Comas,”  and  “Lycidas;”  and 
Webster’s  “First  Bunker  Hill  Oration.”] 

Latin  (time,  three  hours) Saturday,  2:00  p.  m. 

[Latin  composition;  Caesar,  four  books;  Cicero,  six  orations;  Virgil’s  iEneid, 
six  books.] 

For  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering,  or  the  College  of 
Science — 


Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry  (time,  one  houi) ... Saturday  , 1:00  p.  m. 

One  of  these  three  subjects — French,  German,  Latin — 

(time,  ninety  minutes) Saturday,  2:00  p.  m. 

[It  will  be  assumed  that  the  candidate  has  had  at  least  one  year’s  in- 
struction in  the  language  chosen  by  him  for  examination.] 

Free  Hand  Drawing  (time,  ninety  minutes) Saturday,  3:30  p.  m. 

[Elementary  work  only  required.] 


The  candidate  who  does  not  pass  this  examination  will  be  given  credit  to- 
wards admission  to  the  university  in  any  branch  in  which  he  does  pass. 

For  further  details  with  regard  to  this  examination,  and  for  information 
with  regard  to  the  university,  and  for  catalogues,  apply  to  W.  L.  Pillsbury, 
registrar,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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Circular  13. 

STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

Office  of 

State  Superindendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Springfield,  III,  October  15,  1896. 

State  certificates  are  granted  to  teachers  of  approved  character  and  scholar- 
ship, and  of  successful  experience,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  second  section  of  Article  VII  of  the  School  Law.  The  section  which  con- 
fers this  authority  is  as  follows:  ~ 

LAW  CONCERNING  STATE  CERTIFICATE. 

“The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  authorized  to 
grant  State  certificates  to  such  teachers  as  may  be  found  worthy  to  receive 
them;  such  certificates  shall  be  of  two  grades,  and  both  shall  be  valid  in  ever  y 
county  and  school  district  in  the  State.  The  higher  grade  shall  be  valid  dur- 
ing the  life-time  of  the  holder,  and  the  lower  grade  shall  be  valid  for  five 
years.  But  State  certificates  shall  be  granted  only  upon  public  examination, 
of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given,  in  such  branches  and  upon  such  terms 
and  by  such  examiners  as  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  principals  of  the 
State  universities  may  prescribe.  Such  certificates  may  be  revoked  by  the 
State  Superintendent  upon  proof  of  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct.” 

After  careful  consideration  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  true  intent  and 
spirit  of  the  law,  and  after  a consultation  with  the  principals  of  the  State 
universities,  it  has  been  decided  that  applicants  for  examination  for  State 
certificates  shall  be  required  to  comply  with  the  following: 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

1.  To  furnish  to  the  State  Superintendent,  prior  to  examination,  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  To  have  attained,  prior  to  examination,  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

3.  To  furnish  to  the  State  Superintendent  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
taught,  with  decided  success,  not  less  than  three  years,  at  least  one  of  which 
shall  have  been  in  this  State.  The  year  in  this  State  shall  have  been  at  a 
time  not  more  than  five  years  previous  to  the  time  of  examination. 

FOR  FIVE-YEAR  CERTIFICATE. 

4. . To  pass  a satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  two  groups  of  sub- 
jects: 

Group  1 — Reading,  including  phonics;  mental  and  written  arithmetic ; Eng- 
lish grammer;  geography,  including  physical  geography;  history  of  the 
United  States;  civil  government,  including  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  constitution  of  Illinois;  pedagogics,  with  an  original  essay  on 
some  topic  or  topics  connected  therewith,  to  be  suggested  at  the  examination; 
school  law;  orthography. 

Group  ' — Algebra;  plane  geometry;  physics;  physiology  and  anatomy; 
botany;  zoology;  general  history;  English  literature. 

FOR  LIFE  CERTIFICATE. 

'5.  For  the  life  certificate,  the  candidate  will  be  examined  in  all  the  above 
subjects,  and  also,  to  greater  extent,  in  one  group  of  the  following  elective 
groups : 

a.  Group  of  mathematics,  including  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry, 
physics,  astronomy. 

b.  Group  of  sciences,  including  botany,  zoology,  geology,  chemistry. 
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c.  Group  of  languages,  including  Latin,  Greek,  German  and  French;  two 
of  these  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate. 

When  applying  for  the  life  certificate,  candidates  who  have  received  the 
five-year  certificate,  need  not  be  examined  in  any  study  of  group  1 or  2,  men- 
tioned above  in  which  a credit  of  80  per  cent  or  higher  has  been  obtained,  ex- 
cept the  studies  in  groups  a and  b which  they  make  an  elective.  To  be  em- 
phatic, candidates  for  the  life  certificate,  whether  holders  of  the  five-year  cer- 
tificate, or  not,  will  be  examined  in  all  the  studies  of  the  elective  group. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  SPECIAL  WORK  IN  1897. 

The  examination  in  general  history  will  consist  largely  of  questions  on 
Rome,  from  the  early  Roman  republic  and  empire  to  476  A.  D.,  and  English 
history  from  1492  to  1648  A.  D. 

The  examination  in  English  literature  will  consist  in  part  of  questions  on 
the  following: 

f 1.  Holmes’  “Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.” 
American-^  2.  Lowell’s  “Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.” 

( 3.  Emerson’s  “American  Scholar.” 

1.  Shakespeare’s  “Coriolanus.” 

.BiiUsn | 2.  Milton<s  “paraaise  Lost.”— Books  I,  II  and  III. 

The  work  in  Latin  will  comprise  Cicero’s  orations  against  Cataline,  Books 
I and  II,  and  Virgil’s  Aeneid,  Books  I and  V,  with  questions  on  etymology, 
syntax,  prosody  and  history;  also,  translation  from  English  into  Latin. 

The  work  in  Greek  will  consist  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  Books  I and  III, 
together  with  questions  in  Greek  grammar. 

The  examination  in  German  will  be  limited  to  “Hermann  and  Dorotha,” 
and  Schiller’s  “Wilhelm  Tell,”  with  translation  from  these  works  into  En- 
glish, and  from  English  into  German,  and  questions  on  the  German  grammar. 

The  work  in  French  will  be  limited  to 

Corneille:  Le  Cid 
George  Sand:  Nanon. 

with  translations  from  French  into  English,  and  from  English  into  French, 
and  questions  on  the  French  grammar. 


CREDENTIALS. 

in  respect  to  moral  character,  the  only  object  is  to  be  sure  that  the  appli- 
cant is  in  this  respect  worthy.  No  set  form  of  evidence  is  required,  provided 
that  the  fact  of  good  character  appears.  If  an  applicant  is  personally  known 
to  the  State  Superintendent  to  be  of  good  moral  character,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  state  that  fact;  no  other  testimonial  will  be  necessary.  If  not,  written  tes- 
timonials from  one  or  more  responsible  persons  acquainted  with  the  applicant 
will  be  required. 

In  respect  to  the  length  of  time  that  an  applicant  has  taught,  liis  own  dec- 
laration, giving  the  time,  place,  and  kind  of  school,  will  be  sufficient. 

Touching  the  question  of  success  in  teaching,  written  testimonials  from 
employers,  or  other  responsible  and  competent  persons  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  will  be  required.  The  evidence  upon  this  point  is  vital  and  must  be 
clear  and  explicit. 

By  three  years  of  teaching  is  meant,  teaching  equal  to  three  average  school 
years  for  this  State,  twenty-one  months  being  the  minimum. 

CONDITIONS  PRECEDENT. 

Satisfactory  evidence  relative  to  character,  length  of  time  taught,  and  suc- 
cess, must  be  furnished  before  a candidate  can  be  admitted  to  the  examination. 
That  is  a condition  precedent  to  the  examination,  and  the  credentials  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  Seate  Superintendent  by  each  candidate  with  his  applica- 
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tion  for  examination.  Anyone  whose  credentials  are  unsatisfactory  will  be 
promptly  informed  of  the  fact,  in  order  that  the  defficiency  may  be  supplied, 
if  possible;  if  not  possible,  the  applicant  will  be  declared  ineligible,  and  saved 
the  expense  of  attending  the  examination.  Attention  to  these  preliminaries 
is  important.  That  there  may  be  time  for  them,  the  application  and  creden- 
tials must  be  sent  in  by  July  24th.  There  is  no  time  to  inspect  testimonials 
during  the  examination,  and  no  one  can  be  examined  without  them.  Persons 
who  have  attended  an  examination  for  State  certificates  at  some  previous 
time,  and  propose  attending  again  this  year,  must  furnish  testimonials  of 
character  and  teaching  covering  the  time  since  they  were  last  examined. 

Papers  forwarded  as  testimonials  must  be  original  in  all  cases.  If  any 
teacher  wishes  the  originals  returned,  copies  thereof,  for  filing  in  this  office, 
must  be  sent  with  the  originals.  When  copies  are  so  sent,  the  originals  will  be 
returned,  but  not  otherwise. 


PREPARATION. 

It  will  not  make  the  least  difference  what  text  books  teachers  have  studied 
in  any  particular  branch  of  science  provided  they  have  the  requisite  knowledge 
thereof.  However,  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  questions  will  be  con- 
fined wholly  to  the  work  indicated  under  “Special  Work”  on  page  2 of  this 
circular. 


BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

For  each  place  where  an  examination  is  held,  one  conductor  will  be  ap- 
pointed, who  will  have  charge  of*the  class. 

There  will  also  be  appointed  a board  of  three  or  more  persons  who  will 
meet  at  some  central  point  and  receive  from  the  different  conductors  the  writ- 
ten work  of  all  the  candidates,  and  pass  upon  it  after  a careful  examination. 

None  but  practical  teachers  of  high  character  and  distinguished  professional 
ability  will  be  appointed  upon  the  board  of  examiners.  These,  being  persons 
of  good  judgment,  have  wide  discretionary  power,  and  they  are  trusted  to  do 
ample  justice  to  applicants  in  cases  where  the  work  might  be  regarded  as 
very  exacting.  So  far  as  practicable,  the  holders  of  State  certificates  will  be 
chosen  for  members  of  this  board. 


MODE  OF  EXAMINATION. 

Both  oral  and  written  processes  will  be  employed.  The  questions  to  be 
answered  in  each  branch  embraced  in  the  written  examination  will  be  printed 
on  slips  of  paper  and  numbered  consecutively.  Each  applicant  will  be 
furnished  with  one  of  these  slips,  and  with  pen,  ink  and  paper.  A definite 
time  will  be  allowed  for  each  branch.  Each  answer  must  bear  the  number  of 
the  corresponding  question.  In  questiobs  requiring  demonstration  or  analy- 
sis, the  entire  work  should  be  given,  and  not  merely  the  result  or  answer,  so 
that  the  several  steps  of  the  process  may  appear,  and  the  board  be  better 
enabled  to  estimate  the  teacher’s  habits  of  thought  and  reasoning. 

In  addition  to  writing  answers  to  the  printed  questions,  candidates  will  be 
examined  orally  in  reading  and  arithmetic. 

When  an  examination,  both  written  and  oral,  is  made  in  any  branch,  the 
applicant’s  standing  in  that  branch  will  be  the  result  of  both  examinations; 
but  the  written  examination  will  have  double  the  weight  of  the  oral  in  de- 
termining the  standing. 

The  candidates  will  be  graded  in  spelling  by  noting  the  accuracy  of  the 
spelling  on  several  pages  of  his  papers  wrttten  at  this  examination;  and  in 
penmanship,  in  the  writing  of  the  essay. 

The  questions  on  the  various  branches  will  be  carefully  examined  by  a 
committee  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent  before  they  are 
sent  out  to  the  examiners. 
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MODE  OF  AWARD. 

The  greatest  care  will  be  taken  to  make  the  examination  and  final  judg- 
ment strictly  impartial.  To  this  end,  all  candidates  will  be  known  during  the 
examination  by-number;  and  not  by  their  names. 

In  examining  the  papers,  the  board  will  note  the  grade  of  merit  opposite 
the  number  found  thereon.  After  all  the  papers  of  each  candidate  have  been 
examined,  and  the  results  summed  up,  said  results  will  be  placed  after  the 
proper" number  upon  a sheet  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Each  set  of  papers 
will  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  and  after  all  the  papers  have  been 
marked,  the  marks  of  the  oral  examination  will  be  combined  with  the  marks 
of  the  written  work. 

The  work  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination  will  be  marked  on  a scale 
of  100.  For  the  five-year  certificate,  the  requirement  is  an  average  of  75  with 
a minimum,  in  any  branch,  of  70.  For  the  life  certificate,  the  average  re- 
quired is  80  with  a minimum,  in  any  branch,  of  75. 

Diplomas  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates  only  who  are  unanimously 
recommended  for  them  by  the  board  of  examiners. 

If  a candidate  gains  the  required  average,  and  does  not  in  any  branch  fall 
below  the  minimum  fixed  for  it,  he  will  receive  the  certificate.  If  a candidate 
reaches  the  required  average  for  the  examination,  but  falls  below  the  mini- 
mum in  one  or  more  branches,  he  will  be  admitted  to  another  examination  in 
those  branches,  and  will  be  awarded  a certificate  when  he  has  passed  in  each 
with  a mark  as  high  as  the  average  required  for  the  examination.  Other  can- 
didates who  fail  can  not  receive  any  credit  for  work  done. 

TIME  AND  PLACES. 

Examinations  will  be  held  August  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  1897,  at  the  following 
places:  Chicago,  Dixon,  Peoria,  Springfield,  Urbana,  Effingham  and  Car- 

bondale. 


INSPECTION  OF  PAPERS— ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  RESULTS. 

No  announcement  of  the  results  can  be  made  for  some  time  after  the  close 
of  the  examination.  The  careful  reading  and  grading  of  several  hundred 
pages  of  manuscript,  with  scrutiny  of  work  and  methods  of  analysis,  etc.,  so 
as  to  do  impartial  justice  to  all,  require  several  days’  time.  The  examination 
papers  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  examiners,  who  will  take 
them  under  advisement,  and  report  thereon  as  soon  as  practicable;  and  as 
soon  as  their  report  is  received  by  the  State  Superintendent,  diplomas  will 
be  forwarded  to  those  declared  by  the  board  to  be  entitled  to  them.  Appli- 
cants whose  papers  are  not  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  board  will  be  apprised 
of  the  fact  by  letter. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 


Punctual  attendance  on  all  four  days  will  be  very  important. 

The  rules  governing  the  examination  will  be  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
examination,  and  certain  general  directions  given,  wrhich  there  will  not  be 
time  afterwards  to  repeat.  Moreover,  there  will  be  full  work  for  the  class 
for  the  whole  time,  and  a teacher  arriving  after  a part  of  the  work  has  been 
done,  can  not  make  up  for  lost  time  without  protracting  the  examination, 
which  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  do. 

The  calls  for  information  concerning  this  examination  are  already  very 
numerous.  It  is  desirable  that  the  number  of  holders  of  State  certificates 
should  be  increased,  provided  the  increase  implies  no  lowering  of  the  stand- 
ard of  qualifications. 

County  superintendents  will  oblige  me  by  giving  teachers  notice  of  this  ex- 
amination. 


Sam’l  M.  Inglis, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

t 
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Circular  10. 


ARBOR  DAY. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Springfield,  April  3,  1890. 


Teachers  and  Pupils  of  Illinois: 

The  day  we  are  wont  to  call  “Arbor  Day”  is  close  at  hand,  bringing  with 
it,  I trust,  vivid  recollections  of  what  you  did  in  this  line  last  year  to  beautify 
the  Prairie  State — our  beloved  Illinois — to  delight  the  weary,  foot-sore 
traveler  of  future  years  with  an  hour  spent  in  resting  beneath' some  shade 
tree  of  your  own  planting.  Perhaps  you  set  out  a rosebush,  and  flowers  will 
bloom  upon  it  from  year  to  year;  you  planted,  it  may  be,  some  vine  that  has 
wound  itself  high  up  the  trellis  to  shelter  that  happy  family  who  gather  upon 
the  old  home  porch. 

How  many  trees  did  you  plant,  and  have  cared  for,  on  the  school  home 
ground?  Did  you  rake  away  the  brush  from  the  yard,  and  start  on  their 
growth  many  valuable  trees  to  add  to  the  attractive  power  of  the  school 
grounds,  that  pupils  may  love  their  school  home? 

As  I travel  from  place  to  place  through  this  great  State  of  which  we  are  so 
proud,  how  often  do  I note  the  great  number  of  school  houses  that  stand  on 
the  open  prairies  alone — solemnly  alone — not  a bush,  not  a flower,  not  a shade 
tree.  And  this,  too,  can  be  seen  in  many  a village.  Let  us,  therefore,  do 
what  we  can  to  render  the  grounds  about  oar  schools  attractive  to  those  who 
come  among  us,  to  the  passerby  along  the  highways. 

Teachers,  you  are  the  leaders  of  our  children.  The  State  expects  you  to 
direct  its  future  in  the  instruction  of  the  boys  and  girls  committed  to  your 
care.  The  children  are  susceptible  to  the  aesthetical  culture  found  in  the 
growing  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.,  and  only  wait  to  be  led  by  you  into 
green  pastures,  and  beside  the  living  waters  that  ripple  so  cheerfully  about 
you. 

Nature  study  abounds  in  our  school  curriculum;  its  object  lessons  are  scat- 
tered broadcast  on  every  hand;  the  children  are  hungry  for  its  attractions.  A 
keen  appreciation  of  nature  and  her  teachings,  will  raise  the  pupils  to  higher 
ideals.  The  groves  were  “God’s  first  temples,”  and  how  many  lessons  of  in- 
struction do  they  have  for  both  teacher  and  student  to-day?  The  seasons 
spread  their  attractive  features  in  the  laboratory  of  science.  Spring,  sum- 
mer, autumn,  all  have  their  useful  lessons.  Teacli  these  to  the  children.  And 
how  can  we  better  instruct  than  by  spending  Arbor  Day  in  appropriate  exer- 
cises? The  boys  and  girls  catch  the  spirit  of  the  springtime  in  common  with 
the  birds.  Let  them  study  nature  through  nature’s  book.  New  revelations  of 
living  truth  will  hold  their  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful;  the  various  shapes  of 
flower  and  shrub,  the  many  enticing  hues  of  colors,  and  even  the  gnarled 
knot  and  other  deformities  will  attract  and  excite  their  native  curiosity,  thus 
leading  to  many  searching  queries,  and  resulting  in  much  useful  informa- 
tion. 


Arbor  Day  can  thus  be  made  an  attractive  day,  imparting  new  zeal  to  the 
student’s  desire  for  a knowledge  of  the  beauties  of  vegetation.  They  will 
come  to  their  study  of  language,  number  work,  geography,  etc.,  with  greater 
earnestness,  and  find  in  them  more  of  value  than  ever  before.  The  day 
should  not  be  a holiday  upon  which  the  school  room  door  will  be  closed — but 
one  of  cheer,  and  noble  intent,  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils;  a 
day  in  which  may  be  cultivated  a love  for  the  beautiful,  a zeal  for  the  useful, 
and  a deep  and  abiding  spirit  of  prtriotism. 

The  teachers  of  Illinois,  by  their  past  record,  may  be  trusted  for  the  future. 
I am  doubly  assured  that  their  faithful  service,  hitherto,  warrants  the  belief 
that  this  year  will  witness  the  joyous  sight  of  fifty  thousand  shade  trees,  and 
myriads  of  shrubs  and  vines  planted  upon  Illinois’  fruitful  soil,  and  Arbor 
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Day  of  1896  shall  be  long  remembered  by  ns  all — teachers,  pupils  and  patrons, 
as  a day  of  profit  to  us,  and  of  untola  comfort  to  those  who  shall  come 
after  us. 

Samuel  M.  Inglis, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction . 

Plant  in  the  springtime  the  beautiful  trees, 

So  that  in  the  future  each  soft  summer  breeze, 

Whispering  through  tree-tops  may  call  to  our  mind 
Days  of  our  childhood  then  left  far  behind. 

Days  when  we  learned  to  be  faithful  and  true; 

Days  when  we  yearned  our  life’s  future  to  view; 

Days  when  the  good  seems  so  easy  to  do; 

Days  when  life’s  cares  were  so  light  and  so  few. 

And  as  we  read,  in  some  tree’s  welcome  shade, 

Of  the  works  of  earth’s  wise  men,  never  to  fade, 

Thanks  would  we  waft  on  the  soft  summer  breeze 
Both  to  planters  of  thought  and  to  planters  of  trees. 

—Anonymous. 


OAK  TREES. 

(By  Buell  P.  Colton,  of  Central  Illinois  Normal  School.) 

Conspicuous  among  our  forest  trees  arc  the  oaks.  Not  only  do  they  con- 
stitute a large  proportion  of  the  forests  of  the  northern  temperate  zone,  hav- 
ing many  valuable  properties.  They  are  trees  of  grand  and  imposing  ap- 
pearance; they  have  a thick  and  rugged  bark;  the  trunks  are  distinguished 
for  their  massiveness,  and  for  the  weight,  strength,  and  in  most  cases,  the 
durability  of  the  wood.  Their  branches  are  strong  and  irregular,  and  form  a 
broad  head. 

“Not  a prince 

In  all  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep 
E’er  wore  his  crown  as  loftily  as  he 
Wears  the  green  coronal  of  leaves  with  which 
Thy  hand  hath  graced  him.” 

—Bryant — A Forest  Hymn. 

In  its  nobler  representatives  the  oak  may  well  be  styled  “The  Monarch  of 
the  Forest.” 

The  oak  is  the  type  of  strength.  Oar  word  “robust”  means,  literally, 
made  of  oak,  and  hence  implies  great  compactness  and  toughness  of  muscle 
connected  with  a thick- set  frame  and  great  powers  of  endurance. 

The  buds  are  fitted  for  a climate  with  severe  winters,  the  plaited  or  folded 
leaves  being  covered  by  overlapping  external  scales,  and  often  still  further 
protected  by  a separate  downy  scale  surrounding  each  separate  leaf. 

The  oak  is  distinguished  from  all  other  trees  by  the  acorns,  for  which  no 
other  kind  of  fruit  could  be  mistaken. 

The  most  common  varieties  of  oaks  are,  first  and  most  valuable,  the  white 
oak,  so  valuable  for  its  wood;  it  some  times  rises  to  a height  of  140  feet.  The 
red  oak  and  the  "black  oak  are  also  common.  There  are  also  the  post-oak, 
the  burr-oak,  the  black-jack  or  scrub-oak,  the  pin-oak  and  others  not  so  well 
known.  But  they  must  be  studied  to  really  become  acquainted  with  them, 
and  it  is  a pity  that  so  many  people  are  not  better  acquainted  with  “our 
neighbors.”  Apgar’s  “Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States”  is  a very  help- 
ful book  in  getting  acquainted  with  the  oaks  and  other  trees  of  our  native 
forests.  We  should  study  not  only  the  blossoms  and  leaves  but  also  the  color 
and  appearance  of  the  bark,  the  form  of  the  trunk,  mode  of  branching,  etc., 
and  the  color  and  grain  of  the  wood  itself. 
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The  size  and  shape  of  the  acorns  are  one  means  of  distinguishing  the  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Some  of  the  oaks  ripen  the  acorn  during  the  first  year,  while 
others  require  two  years  for  the  acorn  to  mature. 

While  traveling  through  the  southern  states  the  writer  was  especially 
impressed  by  two  kinds  of  oaks  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  in  the 
north.  First  the  live-oak,  with  its  evergreen  leaves  and  widespreading 
branches.  Another  oak  is  also  very  noticeable,  the  willow  oak,  with  leaves 
very  much  resembling  those  of  the  willow,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  he  could 
hardly  make  himself  believe  they  were  oaks  until  acorns  were  found  borne 
on  the  same  trees.  The  oaks  are  interesting,  not  merely  from  their  grand 
appearance  and  noble  character  (for  they  may  truly  be  said  to  have  a char- 
acter) ; they  are  worthy  of  study  because  they  are  so  very  useful. 

Oak  wood  is  applied  to  more  uses  than  any  other  kind  of  wood ; for  thorough 
toughness,  hardness  and  durability,  united,  it  is  unsurpassed,  though  each  of 
these  qualities,  singly,  maybe  found  more  highly  developed  in  some  other 
wood.  Especially  for  ship-building,  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, carriages,  cabinet  work,  etc.,  is  oak  considered  indispensable.  For 
the  last,  or  wherever  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  grain,  the  wood  is  usu- 
ally “quarter-sawed.” 

The  acorns  are  eaten  by  bears,  raccoons,  squirrels,  wild  turkeys,  wild 
pigeons,  and  in  the  southern  states  the  hogs  run  wild  in  the  woods  and  feed 
largely  on  acorns.  In  England,  whose  oak  forests  are  now  valued  for  timber, 
some  centuries  ago  the  Saxons  valued  them  only  for  their  acorn,  or  “mast,” 
on  which  their  swine  were  fattened.  The  right  of  feeding  hogs  in  the  woods, 
called  “pannage,”  became  a valuable  kind  of  property.  With  this  right 
monasteries  were  endowed,  and  it  often  formed  part  of  the  dowry  of  the 
king’s  daughters.  To  regulate  and  secure  these  rights,  rigid  laws  were 
passed  and  records  kept.  When  William  the  Conquerer  converted  the  New 
Forest  into  a hunting  ground,  the  anger  of  the  people  was  due  to  the  loss  of 
food  for  their  droves  of  swine.  Many  northerners  who  have  lived  in  the 
south  tell  us  that  the  southern  pork  has  a sweeter  taste,  and  they  attribute 
this  to  the  nature  of  the  food  eaten  by  the  animals. 

Oak  bark  contains  tannic  acid,  which  is  useful  in  tanning  and  in  dyeing. 
The  soles  of  the  shoes  you  have  on  were  probably  tanned  by  oak  bark. 

Another  important  article  of  commerce  is  cork,  taken  from  the  bark  of  the 
cork-oak  in  Spain.  Nut-galls  also  come  from  the  oak.  These  are  unnatural 
growths  found  on  the  stems  and  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  caused  by  an  in- 
sect which  stings  its  eggs  into  these  parts.  These  nut-galls  are  used  for  sev- 
eral purposes,  especially  in  making  ordinary  black  ink. 

Let  us  look  about  the  schoolroom  to  see  if  oak  is  used  there.  * Perhaps  the 
teacher’s  chair  and  desk  are  make  of  oak.  There  may  be  an  oak  frame  for 
the  portrait  of  Columbus,  Washington,  Lincoln  or  Grant.  When  you  take  the 
cork  out  of  your  inkbottle  you  are  touching  part  of  an  oak,  and  of  an  oak 
that  has  traveled.  The  ink,  too,  in  part,  has  perhaps  come  from  Asia  Minor, 
the  chief  source  of  the  nut-galls.  Think  of  these  things  when  you  dip  your 
pen  in  ink  to  write  about  “Columbus  and  the  Discovery  of  America,”  or 
“Our  Present  Relation  to  Spain,”  or  “The  Present  Condition  of  Asia  Minor.” 

Aside  from  the  many  important  uses  of  oak,  we  ought  to  be  interested  in  it 
from  the  historic  associations  that  cluster  around  it.  The  oak  has  been  iden- 
tified with  man  from  the  earliest  ages.  Its  groves  have  been  held  sacred 
alike  by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans  and  Celts.  The  oak  was  consecrated  to 
Jupiter.  The  Druids  (from  the  Greek  drus — an  oak)  are  supposed  to  have 
been  named  from  their  supertitious  regard  for  the  oak  and  the  mistletoe  which 
grew  upon  it.  The  oak  is  said  to  have  represented  to  them  the  one  supreme 
God,  and  the  mistletoe,  when  growing  upon  it,  the  dependence  of  man  upon 
Him;  and  they  accordingly  held  these  in  the  highest  veneration,  oak  groves 
being  their  places  of  worship. 

The  Greeks  adopted  the  oak  as  the  emblem  of  hospitality;  and  to-day,  in 
the  slang  of  the  English  universities,  when  a student  washes  to  indicate  that 
he  is  “not  at  home  to  callers”  he  “sports  his  oak;”  that  is,  he  closes  the 
outer  oak  door  of  his  room. 
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In  Rome,  to  obtain  a “Crown  of  Oak,”  it  was  necessary  to  be  a citizen,  to 
slay  an  enemy,  to  save  the  life  of  a Roman,  or  to  reconquer  a held  of  battle. 

The  oak  has  been  especially  associated  with  England  and  her  naval  victo- 
ries. Her  ships  were,  and  are,  her  “Walls  of  Defence,”  and  within  them 
bravely  beat  the  “Hearts  of  Oak.” 

Heart  of  oak  are  our  ships,  heart  of  oak  are  our  men, 

We  always  are  ready,  steady  boys,  steady, 

We’ll  fight,  and  we’ll  conquer  again  and  again.” 

There  are  some  oaks  of  special  historic  interest;  among  these  the  Torring- 
ford  Oak,  within  whose  hollow  slept  the  famous  William  Wallace;  the  Royal 
Oak,  that  sheltered  the  fugitive  Charles  II,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester;  and 
in  our  own  country  the  Charter  Oak,  which  held  the  charter  from  1687  to  1689. 
This  tree  long  stood  and  was  cared  for  till  it  was  blown  down  in  a storm  in  1856. 

The  growth  of  the  oak  is  slow,  especially  in  its  early  years;  later  it  forms 
wood  more  rapidly;  for  instance,  an  oak  at  eighty  years  will  grow  more  in 
ten  years  than  it  did  in  the  first  thirty.  It  takes  an  oak  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  reach  perfection.  There  are  oaks  in  Britain 
that  are  supposed  to  have  been  old  trees  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror; 
some  are  supposed  to  be  one  thousand  years  old. 

Most  of  our  American  oaks  must  have  considerable  age  and  height  before 
they  begin  to  bear  fruit.  There  is  scarcely  any  seed  in  which  the  vitality  is 
so  transient  as  in  the  acorn.  Few  of  them  will  germinate  after  they  have 
been  kept  a year,  but  under  the  oak,  at  the  time  of  blossoming,  there  may 
usually  be  found  acorns  in  all  stages  of  germination. 

For  planting,  the  largest  acorns  should  be  selected,  and  those  that  were 
borne  on  the  most  vigorous  trees.  They  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  light  soil,  covered  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  The  largest  and  most  thrifty 
plants  only  should  be  chosen  for  transplanting,  and  to  secure  good  roots  the 
plants  should  be  removed  before  their  final  transplanting  from  one  part  of 
the  nursery  to  another,  after  having  the  long  tap-roots  cut  off.  This  produces 
long,  fibrous  roots  in  a mass.  They  should  be  set  out  at  the  age  of 
from  three  to  five  years,  and  for  successful  planting  it  is  safest  to  have  pines, 
larches  or  other  trees  intermingled  with  them. 

TREE  PLANTING  ON  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

(By  Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill  of  the  University  of  Illinois.) 

Our  school  yards  are  surely  not  what  they  might  be  if  even  a moderate 
amount  on  intelligent  planning  and  careful  execution  of  the  plans  made  could 
be  commonly  practiced.  Certain  examples  clearly  indicate  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  for  among  the  numerous  places  where  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
undertaken  of  this  kind  there  are  a few  which  please  us  by  their  attractive- 
ness and  excellent  management.  The  fact  that  these  grounds  are  primarily 
used  for  areas  upon  which  children  may  find  suitable  exercise  and  amusement 
outside  of  the  regular  school  hours  makes  the  problem  a more  difficult  one 
than  the  ornamentation  of  the  premises  would  otherwise  be.  In  most  cases, 
in  fact,  it  limits  such  ornamentation  to  the  use  of  trees  and  grass.  Let  us  see 
about  the  trees. 

In  the  first  place,  a row  of  street  trees  should  be  planted.  These  ought  to 
extend  all  along  the  street  frontage,  and  may  be  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  apart. 
It  is  a very  good  plan  to  plant  elms  fifty  feet  apart  with  alternating  trees  of 
soft  maple  or  box  elder  between  them,  with  the  understanding  that  these 
quicker  growing  trees  will  be  cut  out  before  they  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  elms. 

On  the  grounds  themselves  only  very  hardy  trees  should  be  planted;  not 
because  they  are  necessarily  to  be  roughly  treated,  so  much  as  because  when 
once  started  it  is  very  important  that  they  continue  to  thrive  and  make  good- 
looking  specimens.  Any  sound,  vigorous,  well  developed  tree  is  a thing  of 
beauty,  while  the  best  kinds  with  stunted  growth  or  deformed  appearance  are 
bad  object  lessons  for  such  a place.  On  larger  grounds  the  American  or 
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white  elms  are  pre-eminently  fitted  for  this  kind  of  planting,  and  the  hack- 
berrv  should  be  considered  almost  as  desirable  though  people  do  not  seem  to 
have"  made  this  discovery.  The  Kentucky  coffee  tree,  though  so  very  differ- 
ent from  the  foregoing,  and  so  uncommonly  selected,  is  really  one  among  the 
first  few  kinds  to  be  chosen.  The  maples  are  in  most  school  yards  too  liable 
to  suffer,  either  from  the  tramping  of  the  ground,  or  from  wounds  accident- 
ally made,  or  from  the  depredations  of  insects.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
hard  maple  is  a very  desirable  tree.  The  green  ash  recommends  itself  by  its 
adaptability  to  various  soils,  by  its  continued  healthfulness,  and  by  its  beau- 
ful  appearance. 

There  are  many  other  trees  which  ought  to  be  considered  suitable  for  plant- 
ing in  school  grounds,  but  there  are  probably  not  another  set  of  equal  num- 
bers to  the  above  list  which  can  be  so  highly  recommended,  and  it  is  certainly 
true  that  a most  excellent  showing  can  be  made  from  these  alone.  On  cer- 
tain grounds  a special  area  can  be  set  aside  free  from  ordinary  trespassing 
where  more  delicate  things  can  be  grown,  and  here  various  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  as  well  as  flowering  plants  can  be  used  for  the  information  they 
furnish,  and  for  the  ornament  they  afford.  In  this  case  it  is  desirable  to  en- 
list the  children  in  the  planting  of  the  ground,  and  in  the  necessary  care  for 
them  afterwards.  I shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with  any  teacher  who  desires 
to  take  up  this  matter  in  connection  with  the  voluntary  services  of  pupils. 

Just  a word  about  arrangement.  The  street  trees,  of  course,  should  be  in 
a straight  line  ten  feet  from  the  side  of  the  grounds,  but  no  other  trees  should 
be  planted  in  lines.  Do  not  put  them  in  any  geometrical  order.  It  is  a good 
plan  to  arrange  somewhat  close  planted  groups  with  one  or  two  specimens 
farther  separated  from  the  others.  Those  in  the  groups  maybe  too  near  each 
othgr  for  individual  development,  while  the  separated  ones  are  to  be  relied 
upon  for  this  latter  purpose.  Sometimes  one  or  two  evergreens,  such  as  Nor- 
way spruce  or  Austrian  pine  may  be  effectively  used  where  they  have  room 
on  all  sides  for  symmetrical  development.  These  should  not  be  trimmed  up  so 
as  to  show  bare  trunks,  but  may  with  profit  be  headed  in  from  time  to  time, 
so  as  to  make  a thicker  and  more  uniform  development  of  branches.  The, 
main  reliance  however  should  be  placed  upon  deciduous  leaved  trees. 

*THE  WILD  APPLE  TREE. 

(Adapted  from  Thoreau.) 

When  I go  by  this  shrub  thus  late  and  hardy,  and  see  its  dangling  fruit,  I 
respect  the  tree,  and  I am  grateful  for  nature’s  bounty,  even  though  I can 
not  eat  it.  Here  on  this  rugged  and  woody  hillside  has  grown  an  apple  tree, 
not  planted  by  man,  no  relic  of  a former  orchard,  but  a natural  growth,  like 
pines  and  oaks. 

* * * * 

Through  what  hardships  it  may  attain  to  bear  sweet,  fruit!  Though  some^ 
what  small,  it  may  prove  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  flavor  to  that  which  has 
grown  in  a garden— will  perchance  be  all  the  sweeter  and  more  palatable  for 
the  very  difficulties  it  has  had  to  contend  with.  Who  knows  but  this  chance 
wild  fruit,  planted  by  some  cow  or  bird  on  some  remote  and  rocky  hillside, 
where  it  is  yet  unobserved  by  man,  may  be  the  choicest  of  all  its  kind,  and 
foreign  potentates  shall  hear  of  it,  and  royal  societies  seek  to  propagate  it, 
though  the  virtues  or  the  perhaps  truly  crabbed  owner  of  the  soil  may  never 
be  heard  of — at  least  beyond  the  limits  of  his  village.  It  was  thus  that  the 
Porter  and  the  Baldwin  grew.  Every  wild  apple  shrub  excites  our  expecta- 
tion thus,  somewhat  as  every  wild  child.  It  is,  perhaps,  a prince  in  disguise. 
What  a lesson  to  man!  So  are  human  beings,  referred  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard, the  celestial  fruit  which  they  suggest  and  aspire  to  bear,  browsed  on  by 
fate.  Poets  and  philosophers  and  statesmen  thus  spring  up  in  the  country 
pastures  and  outlast  the  hosts  of  unoriginal  men. 

ITS  BEAUTY. 

Almost  all  wild  apples  are  handsome.  They  can  not  be  too  gnarly  and 
crabbed  and  rusty  to  look  at.  The  gnarliest  will  have  some  redeeming  traits 
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even  to  the  eye.  It  is  rare  that  the  summer  lets  an  apple  go  by  without 
streaking  or  spotting  it  on  some  part  of  its  sphere.  It  will  have  some  red 
stains,  commemorating  the  mornings  and  evenings  it  has  witnessed;  some 
dark,  rusty  blotches  in  memory  of  tne  clouds  and  foggy,  mildewy  days  that 
have  passed  over  it;  and  a spacious  field  of  green  reflecting  the  general  face 
of  nature — green  even  as  the  fields;  or  a yellow  ground,  which  implies  a 
milder  flavor — yellow  as  the  harvest,  or  russet  as  the  hills.  Painted  by  the 
frosts,  some  a uniform  clear  bright  yellow,  or  red,  or  crimson,  as  if  their 
spheres  had  regularly  revolved  and  enjoyed  the  influence  of  the  sun  on  all 
sides  alike— some  with  the  faintest  pink  blush  imaginable — some  brindled 
with  deep  red  streaks  like  a cow,  or  with  hundreds  of  fine  blood  red  rays  run- 
ning regularly  from  the  stem-dimple  to  the  blossom  end,  like  meridianal 
lines,  on  a straw-colored  ground — some  touched  with  a greenish  rust,  like  fine 
lichen — and  others  gnarly  and  freckled  or  peppered  all  over  on  the  stem  side 
with  fine  crimson  spots  on  a white  ground,  as  if  accidentally  sprinkled  from 
the  brush  of  Him  who  paints  the  autumn  leaves. 

Others,  again,  are  some  times  red  inside,  perfused  with  a beautiful  blush, 
fairy  food,  too  beautiful  to  eat — apple  of  the  Hesperides,  apple  of  the  evening 
sky!  But  like  shells  and  pebbles  on  the  seashore,  they  must  be  seen  as  they 
sparkle  amid  the  withering  leaves  in  some  dell  in  the  woods,  in  the  autumnal 
air. 


*ADAPTED  FROM  “A  NEW  ENGLAND  GIRLDHOOD.” 

And  the  dry  land,  the  very  dust  of  the  earth,  every  day  revealed  to  me  some 
miracle  of  a flower.  Coming  home  from  school  one  warm  noon,  I chanced  to 
look  down,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  the  dry  roadside  all  starred  with  lavender- 
tinted  flowers,  scarcely  larger  than  a pinhead;  fairy  flowers  indeed;  prettier 
than  any  thing  that  grew  in  the  gardens  It  was  the  red  sandwort;  but  why 
a purple  flower  should  be  called  red  I do  not  know.  I remember  holding 
these  little  amethystine  blossoms,  like  jewels,  in  the  palm  of  my  hand  and 
wondering  whether  people  who  walked  along  that  road  knew  what  beautiful 
things  they  were  treading  upon.  I never  found  the  flower  open  except  at 
noonday,  when  the  sun  was  hottest.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  was  nothing  but 
an  insignificant  weed,  a weed  that  was  transformed  into  a flower  only  for  an 
hour  or  two  every  day.  It  seemed  like  magic. 

The  commonest  blossoms  were,  after  all,  the  dearest,  because  they  were  so 
familiar.  Very  few  of  us  lived  upon  carpeted  floors;  but  soft  green  grass 
stretched  away  from  our  doorsteps  all  golden  with  dandelions  in  spring. 
Those  dandelion  fields  were  like  another  heaven  dropped  down  upon  earth, 
where  our  feet  wandered  at  will  among  the  stars.  What  need  had  we  of 
luxurious  upholstery  when  we  could  step  out  into  such  splendor  from  the 
humblest  door?. 

The  dandelions  could  tell  us  secrets,  too.  We  blew  the  fuzz  off  their  gray 
heads  and  made  them  answer  our  questions.  “Does  my  mother  want  me  to 
come  home?”  Or  we  sat  down  together  in  the  velvety  grass,  and  wove  chains 
for  our  necks  and  wrists  of  the  dandelion  stems,  and  “made  believe”  we 
were  brides,  or  queens  or  empresses. 

Violets  and  anemones  played  at  hide-and-seek  with  us  in  shady  places.  The 
gay  columbine  rooted  herseif  among  the  bleak  rocks,  and  laughed  and  nodded 
in  the  face  of  the  east  wind,  coquettishly  wasting  the  show  of  her  finery  on 
the  frowning  air.  Blue  birds  twittered  over  the  dandelions  in  spring.  In 
midsummer,  goldfinches  warbled  among  the  thistle  tops;  and,  high  above  the 
bird  congregations,  the  song  sparrow  sent  forth  her  clear,  warm,  penetrating 
trill — sunshine  translated  into  music. 

Lucy  Larcom. 


* By  permission  of  Houghton,  Miffln  & Co. 
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There  is  something  nobly  simple  and  pure  in  a taste  for  the  cultivation  of 
forest  trees.  It  argues,  I think,  a sweet  and  generous  nature  to  have  this 
strong  relish  for  the  beauties  of  vegetation,  and  this  friendship  for  the  hardy 
and  glorious  sons  of  the  forest. — Irving. 

And  soon  or  late  to  all  that  sow, 

The  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given; 

The  flowers  shall  bloom;  the  fruit  shall  grow, 

If  not  on  earth,  at  last  in  Heaven.— Whittier. 


PROGRAM. 

We  give  below  some  suggestions  which  may  be  used  in  arranging  programs 
for  arbor  day.  Of  course,  such  matter  will  be  used  as  may  be  adapted  to  the 
age  of  pupils.  Do  not  make  a program  too  long. 

Let  the  day  become  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  delightful  festivals  of 
the  school  year.  Endeavor  to  lead  students  to  closer  study  of  our  plants  and 
trees — to  a better  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  Let  there  be  a 
growing  interest  in  arbor  day,  and  do  not  let  the  close  of  “April  17”  end  the 
work  for  which  the  day  was  set  aside. 


ANTHEM  FOR  ARBOR  DAY. 


By  Rev.  §.  F.  Smith, 

Joy  for  the  sturdy  trees! 

Fanned  by  each  fragrant  breeze. 

Lovely  they  stand! 

The  song  birds  o’er  them  thrill, 

They  shade  each  tinkling  rill. 

They  crown  each  swelling  hill, 

Lowly  or  grand. 

Plant  them  by  stream  or  way. 

Plant  where  the  children  play 
And  toilers  rest; 

In  every  verdant  vale, 

On  every  sunny  swale, 

Whether  to  grow  or  fail— 

God  knoweth  best. 


».  D.  Tune— “America.” 

Select  the  strong,  the  fair. 
Plant  them  wfltb  earnest  care— 
No  toil  is  vain 
Plant  in  a fitter  place. 

Where,  like  a lovely  face, 

Set  in  some  sweeter  grace. 
Change  may  prove  gain. 

God  will  his  blessings  send— 
All  things  on  Him  depend. 

His  loving'  care 
Clings  to  each  leaf  and  flower 
Like  ivy  to  its  tower. 

His  presence  and  His  power 
Are  everywhere. 


II.  SCRIPTURE  SELECTION.— EZEKIEL. 

XXXI,  3.  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was  a cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches, 
and  * * * his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs. 

4.  The  waters  made  him  great,  the  deep  set  him  up  on  high  with  her  rivers 
running  round  about  his  plants,  and  sent  out  her  little  rivers  unto  all  the 
trees  of  the  field. 

5.  Therefore  his  height  was  exalted 'above  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  and  his 
boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  became  long  because  of  the  multi- 
tude of  waters,  when  he  shot  forth. 

6.  All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs.  * * * 

7.  Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  greatness,  in  the  length  of  his  branches;  for  his 
root  was  by  great  waters. 

8.  The  cedars  in  the  garden  of  God  could  not  hide  him;  the  fir-trees  were 
not  like  his  boughs,  and  the  chestnut  trees  were  not  like  his  branches;  nor 
any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  was  like  unto  him  in  his  beauty. 

9.  1 have  made  him  fair  by  the  multitude  of  his  branches;  so  that  all  the 
trees  of  Eden,  that  were  in  the  garden  of  God,  envied  him. 

XXXIV,  27.  # And  the  tree  of  the  field  shall  yield  her  fruit,  and  the  earth 
shall  yield  her  increase,  and  they  shall  be  safe  in  their  land,  and  shall  know 
that  I am  the  Lord. 

XL VII,  12.  And  by  the  river  upon  the  bank  thereof,  on  this  side  and  on  that 
side,  shall  grow  all  trees  for  meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade,  neither  shall  the 
fruit  thereof  be  consumed;  it  shall  bring  forth  new  fruit,  according  to  his 
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months,  * * * and  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  for  meat,  and  the  leaf  thereof 
for  medicine. 

Reading  of  the  proclamation  by  the  Governor. 

Reading  of  State  Superintendent’s  letter,  either  by  a pupil  or  by  a teacher. 

Article  on  “Oak  Trees,”  by  Prof..  B.  P,  Colton. 

Song  of  dedication.  Air — “Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean.” 

The  tree  we  are  planting  on  this  day 
Is  chosen  with  tenderest  care; 

May  beauty  adorn  it,  hereafter, 

And  clothe  it  with  usefulness  rare. 

May  green  leaves  appearing  each  springtime 
Be  leaves  of  a fair  book  of  fame, 

And  spread  to  the  breezes  the  story 
Extolling  the  new-given  name. 

The  tree  is  an  emblem  of  greatness, 

As,  springing  from  one  tiny  seed, 

It  mounts  ever  upward  and  onward 
An  emblem  of  greatness,  indeed! 

The  birds  sing  its  praises  to  others, 

The  winds  carry  swiftly  the  tale, 

The  tree  is  the  monarch  of  forest,. 

Of  hill,  valley,  greenwood,  and  dale. 

—Ellen  Beauchamp.  . 


THE  FLOWER  OF  LIBERTY. 

[To  be  rendered  by  a class  of  girls,  each  wearing  the  national  colors.  No.  f>:hOlds  the  flag 
and  waves  it  as  all  recite  the  refrain — “It  is  the  banner  of  the  free,”  etc.] 

I. 

What  flower  is  this  that  greets  the  morn, 

Its  hues  from  heaven  so  freshly  born? 

With  burning  star  and  flaming  band 
It  kindles  all  the  sunset  land: 

0,  tell  us  what  its  name  may  be! 

Is  this  the  Flower  of  Liberty? 

It  is  the  banner  of  the  free, 

The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty. 

II. 

In  savage  Nature’s  fail’  abode 
Its  tender  seed  our  fathers  sowed; 

The  storm- winds  rocked  its  swelling  bud, 

Its  opening  leaves  were  streaked  with  blood — 

Till,  lo!  earth’s  tyrants  shook  to  see 
The  full-blown  Flower  of  Liberty! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 

The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty. 

III. 

Behold  the  streaming  rays  unite, 

One  mingling  flood  of  braided  light — 

The  red  that  fires  the  southern  rose, 

With  spotless  white  from  northern  snows, 

And,  spangled  o’er  its  azure,  see 
The  sister  Stars  of  Liberty! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 

The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty. 
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IV. 

The  blades  of  heroes  fence  it  round; 

Where’er  it  springs  is  holy  ground; 

From  tower  and  dome  its  glories  spread; 

It  waves  where  lonely  sentries  tread; 

It  makes  the  land  as  ocean  free, 

And  plants  an  empire  on  the  sea! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 

The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty! 

v: 

Thy  sacred  leaves,  fair  Freedom’s  flower,. 

Shall  ever  float  on  dome  and  tower, 

To  all  their  heavenly  colors  true, 

In  blackening  frost  or  crimson  dew; 

And  God  love  us  as  we  love  thee, 

Thrice  holy  Flower  of  Liberty! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 

The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty. 

—0.  W.  Holmes. 

Recitation  with  planting  of  an  ivy:  “The  Ivy  Green”  by  Charles  Dickens. 

Oh,  a dainty  plant  is  the  ivy  green, 

That  creepeth  o’er  ruins  old; 

Of  right  choice  food  are  his  meals,  I ween, 

In  his  ceil  so  lone  and  cold. 

The  walls  must  be  crumbled,  the  stones  decayed, 

To  please  his  dainty  whim; 

And  the  moldering  dust  that  years  have  made 
Is  a merry  meal  for  him. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 

A rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green. 

Fast  he  stealeth  on,  tho’  he  -wears  no  wings. 

And  a stanch  old  heart  has  he; 

How  closely  he  twineth,  how  tightly  he  clings. 

To  his  friend,  the  huge  oak  tree; 

And  slily  he  traileth  along  the  ground, 

And  his  leaves  he  gently  waves, 

And  he  joyously  twines  and  hugs  around, 

The  rich  mold  of  dead  men’s  graves, 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 

A rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green. 

Whole  ages  have  fled,  and  their  works  decayed, 

And  nations  scattered  been; 

But  the  stout  old  ivy  shall  never  fade 
From  its  hale  and  hearty  green. 

The  brave  old  plant  in  its  lonely  days 
Shall  fatten  upon  the  past; 

For  the  stateliest  building  man  can  raise  • 

Is  the  ivy's  food  at  last. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 

A rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green. 

Article  on  “Tree  Planting  on  School  Grounds”  by  Professor  Burrill. 
Quotations  by  pupils  from  which  the  following  may  be  used  if  desired : 

“Among  the  Romans  the  lily  and  the  oak  were  the  emblems  of  power;  the 
myrtle  and  the  rose,  of  love;  the  olive  and  the  violet,  of  learning;  the  ash,  of 
war,  and  the  grape  leaf,  of  festivity.” 

—8  P.  I. 
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“Thank  God  for  noble  trees! 

How  stately,  strong  and  grand 
These  bannered  giants  lift  their  crests 

O’er  all  this  beauteous  land.” 

Where  fall  the  tears  of  love,  the  rose  appears, 

And  when  the  ground  is  white  with  friendship’s  tears, 
Forget-me-nots,  and  violets  heavenly  blue. 

Spring  glittering  with  the  cheerful  drops  like  dew. 

—Bryant. 

What  a noble  gift  to  man  are  the  forests!  What  a debt  of  gratitude  and 
admiration  we  owe  for  their  utility  and  their  beauty!  How  pleasantly  the 
shadows  of  the  wood  fall  upon  our  heads  when  we  turn  from  the  glitter  and 
turmoil  of  the  world  of  man!  The  winds  of  heaven  seem  to  linger  amid  their 
balmy  branches,  and  the  sunshine  falls  like  a blessing  upon  the  green  leaves; 
the  wild  breath  of  the  forest,  fragrant  with  bark  and  berry,  fans  the  brow 
with  grateful  freshness;  and  the  beautiful  woodlight,  neither  garish  or 
gloomy,  full  of  calm  and  peaceful  influences,  sheds  repose  over  the  spirit. 

—Susan  Fennimore  Cooper. 

To  own  a bit  of  ground,  to  scratch  it  with  a hoe,  to  plant  seeds  and  watch 
tlieir  renewal  of  life — this  is  the  commonest  delight  of  the  race,  the  most 
satisfactory  thing  one  can  do.  — Warner. 

While  I live,  I trust  I shall  have  my  trees,  my  peaceful,  idyllic  landscape, 
my  free  country  life,  at  least  half  the  year;  and  while  I possess  so  much, 
* * * I ^^1  own  one  hundred  thousand  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Content- 
ment. — Bayard  Taylor. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  said:  “Flowers  are  the  sweetest  things  that  God 

ever  made  and  forgot  to  put  a soul  into.” 

“Monarchs  and  nations  have  often  had  their  symbolic  flowers.  The  Thistle 
is  the  emblem  of  Scotland,  and  the  Shamrock,  of  Ireland.  The  Fleur  cle  Us 
is  the  badge  of  the  royal  house  of  France,  and  the  Amaranth  that  of  Sweden. 
'The  Rose  is  on  the  royal  coat  of  arms  of  England.” 

Just  to  bloom  beside  your  way, 

That  is  why  the  flowers  are  sweet; 

You  want  fresh  ones  every  day, 

That  is  why  the  flowers  are  fleet. 

—Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 

Flowers  seem  intended  for  the  solace  of  ordinary  humanity;  children  love 
them;  tender,  contented,  ordinary  people  love  them.  They  are  the  cottagers’ 
treasure;  and  in  the  crowded  town  mark,  as  with  a little  fragment  of  rain- 
bow, the  windows  of  the  little  workers  in  whose  hearts  rests  the  covenant  of 
peace.  — Ruskin. 

Every  rose  is  an  autograph  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  God 

—Theodore  Parker. 

What  a desolate  place  the  world  would  be  without  a flower!  It  would  be  a 
face  without  a smile,  a feast  without  a welcome.  Are  not  flowers  the  stars  of 
the  earth,  and  are  not  our  stars  the  flowers  of  heaven? 


— Mrs.  Balfour. 
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“Flowers,  leaves  and  fruit  are  the  air- woven  children  of  light.” 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  the  day’s  harbinger, 

Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  laps  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire. 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing, 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 

And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 

— John  Milton, 

Song — “Mill  May.”  (Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  No.  1.) 

.Recitation — “Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,”  by  George  P.  Morris. 

Woodman  spare  that  tree! 

Touch  not  a single  bough! 

In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I’ll  protect  it  now. 

’Twas  my  forefather’s  hand 
That  placed  it  near  his  cot; 

There,  woodman,  let  it  stand! 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not! 

That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o’er  land  and  sea — 

And  would’ st  thou  hack  it  down? 

Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties; 

Oh,  spare  that  aged  oak. 

Now  towering  to  the  skies. 

When  but  an  idle  boy, 

I sought  its  grateful  shade; 

In  all  their  gushing  joy, 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  played. 

My  mother  kissed  me  here; 

My  father  pressed  my  hand — 

Forgive  the  foolish  tear; 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand. 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling, 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend; 

Here  shall  the  wild  birds  sing, 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 

Old  tree!  the  storm  still  brave, 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot! 

While  I’ve  a hand  to  save, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not. 

Recitation  from  “The  Vision  of  Sir  Lauufal,”  by  James  Russell_Lowell. 
•'(Other  portions  could  be  added  if  desired.) 
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No  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer: 

June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever  come  perfect  days; 

Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays; 

Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 

We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten; 

Every  clod  feels  a stir  of  night, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a soul  in  grass  and  flowers; 

The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 

The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice. 

And  there’s  never  a leaf  nor  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature’s  palace; 

The  little  bird  sings  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a blossom  among  the  leaves, 

And  lets  his  illumined  being  o’errun 
With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives: 

His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 

And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings; 

He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest, 

In  the  nice  ear  of  nature,  which  song  is  the  best? 

Song — “Swinging  ’Neath the  Old  Apple  Tree.”  (Franklin  Square  Song  Col- 
lection No.  1.) 

Essay  or  declamation  on  such  subjects  as  “Famous  Trees  of  History,” 
“Curious  Trees  of  Other  Lands,”  “What  We  Owe  to  Trees,  Etc.” 

Vote  for  State  Tree.  Vote  for  State  Flower.  (Let  there  be  declaration  of 
the  results  of  these  votes.) 

Reading  of  letters  that  have  been  secured  from  distinguished  people  con- 
cerning Arbor  Day. 

Closing  Song — “America.” 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  ORGANIZED  UNDER  SPECIAL 

LAWS. 


Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  in  1870,  many 
school  districts  received  special  charters  by  action  of  the  Legislature. 
During  the  past  twenty-six  years,  several  of  them  have  come  under 
the  general  school  law.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  places 
named  below  are  still  organized  under  special  charters: 


Adams — 

City  of  Quincy 


Location. 


Laws  of— 


1846 


Bureau— 

Princeton  high  school  district 


-Coles— 

Charleston  union  graded  schools 
Ashmore  school  district 


1867 

1865 

1869 


Douglas— 

Tuscola 


1869 


DuPage— 

Naperville  district  No  7 
Edgar — 

Paris  union  district  

Fulton — 

Canton 

Hancock — 

Warsaw  school  district . . . 
Carthage  school  district. 
LaHarpe  school  district. 

JoDaviess — 

Galena 

Kankakee— 

Kankakee  school  district, 


Knox — 

Galesburg 

North  Abingdon 

Oneida 

Lake — 

Waukegan 

Lake  Forest 

Lee- 

Lee  Centre  union  graded  school 
Macon— 

Decatur  school  district 


1863 

1869 

1869 

1859 

1861 

1859 

1838 

1865 

1859 

1869 

1869 

1865 

1869 

1859 

1865 
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School  Districts  Organized  Under  Special  Laws — Concluded. 


Macoupin— 

Carlinville 


Location.  Laws  of — 


1865 


Madison— 

Alton 

Upper  Alton 

Marshall — 

Lacon  union  school  district 


1837 

1865 

1857 


McDonough — 
Macomb  . . 


1857 


McLean— 

Bloomington 

Normal  school  district 

Kickapoo  union  school  district 
Hey  worth 


1857 

1867 

1867 

1867 


Montgomery— 
Litchfield . . 


1859 


Morgan— 

Jacksonville 


Ogle- 

Polo 


Peoria— 

Peoria 

Randolph — 

Sparta  school  district 

Richland — 

Olney  

Rock  Island- 

Rock  Island 

Cordova  

Sangamon— 

Springfield 

Uliopolis 

Schuyler — 

Rushville 


Shelby— 

Shelbyville 


Stephenson— 

Davis  union  school  district 


Tazewell — 

Pekin 

Warren— 

Monmouth . . 

Will— 

Joliet 

Lockport 

Wilmington 


Williamson— 

Marion  school  district 


1869' 

1867 

1845. 

1865 

1867 

1857' 

1865 

1854 

1869 

1869' 

1869' 

1867. 

1869 

1852. 

1857 

1865 

1857 


Winnebago— 

Rockford 


1854 


;• 


NEW  BUILDING.  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  CARBONDALE. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 
STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 


H.  W.  Everest. 

The  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University  was  authorized  by  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  which  was  approved  by  Governor  John  M.  Palmer , 
April  20,  I860,  more  than  twenty-seven  years  ago.  By  this  act  the  university 
was  put  in  charge  of  a board  of  trustees.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  is  ex-officio  a member  of  this  board,  and  the  other  members 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor.  A special  board  for  each  institution  insures 
thorough  supervision,  and  promotes  a wholesome  rivalry  between  the  State 
schools;  but  this  plan  has  two  obvious  objections — want  of  unity  inState  con- 
trol and  subjection  to  political  parties.  Frequent  changes  in  trustees,  faculty, 
and  aims  of  the  school,  are  often  very  detrimental.  The  corner  stone  of  the 
first  building  was  laid  May  17,  1870,  and  the  school  was  opened  September  6, 
1874.  The  current  session  of  the  school  is  the  twenty-third  of  continuous 
work. 

Dr.  Robert  Allyn  was  the  first  president,  and  he  held  this  position  eighteen 
years.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  is  the  institution  indebted  for  its 
organization;  for  its  spirit,  literary  and  moral;  and  for  the  taste  manifested 
in  the  decoration  of  its  halls.  He  was  eminent  as  an  educator,  but  more  em- 
inent as  a good  man  who  left  an  abiding  and  helpful  impress  on  so  many  lives* 
His  grave  in  the  cemetery,  at  Carbondale,  will  ever  be  a sacred  place  to  the 
thousands  of  students  who  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  counsel  and  example. 

On  November  26,  1888,  the  first  building  was  burned  together  with  every- 
thing, except  the  library,  most  of  the  furniture,  and  the  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus.  The  citizens  of  Carbondale  immediately  provided  a 
temporary  building  and  there  was  no  serious  break  in  the  on-going  of  the 
school. 

The  General  Assembly,  June  27,  1885,  made  an  appropriation  of  $152,065 
for  the  erection  of  a new  building.  This  building  was  dedicated  February 
24,  1887.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State,  whether  we  regard  the  material, 
the  architecture,  or  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  school. 

In  1892  Dr.  Robert  Allyn  resigned  and  John  Hull,  M.  A.,  for  seventeen 
years  a professor  in  the  school,  became  the  president,  or  regent,  as  the  pre- 
siding officer  was  then  denominated.  In  1893  the  present  incumbent,  H.  W. 
Everest,  became  the  official  head  of  the  university.  He  brought  to  his  place 
a wide  experience  in  educational  work  and  school  supervision  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  school  has  suffered  no  loss  by  his  appointment.  Some  of  the 
professors  have  been  with  the  school  nearly  from  the  first — Miss  Martha 
Buck,  D.  B.  Parkinson  and  G.  H.  French.  Without  them  the  school  would 
almost  seem  to  have  lost  its  identity.  Others  have  been  here  a great  many 
years;  Miss  Inez  Green,  Miss  Salter  and  G.  W.  Smith.  The  success  of  the 
new  members  of  the  teaching  force  is  an  ample  justification  of  their  appoint- 
ment. One  of  the  professors,  S.  M.  Inglis,  has  been  honored  with  an  elec- 
tion, by  a large  majority,  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  this  State. 

The  evidences  of  life  and  progress  are  gratifying  and  abundant. 

The  attendance  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase  from  the  first.  It  began 
with  a normal  institute  numbering  thirty-four  students,  and  now  it  annually 
catalogues  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  different  names.  All  along. 
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fully  one-half  of  the  students  have  been  young  men.  This  indicates  that  the 
schoolmaster,  as  well  as  mistress,  is  still  abroad  in  Southern  Illinois. 

The  library  has  grown  till  it  now  numbers  fifteen  thousand  volumes.  These 
books  have  been  carefully  selected,  and  are  such  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  this 
pedagogical  school.  The  library  is  carefully  indexed;  an  index  of  authors, 
of  titles,  and  of  subjects,  all  exceedingly  useful.  This  library  is  in  daily  use, 
a hundred  and  more  visiting  it  every  school  day. 

The  museum  under  the  care  and  enterprise  of  Prof.  French  has  also  grown 
beyond  the  capacity  of  its  present  quarters.  Nor  can  there  be  found  anywhere 
a collection  more  complete  in  its  special  lines,  and  more  neatly  put  up  and  pre- 
served. Students  can  study  the  very  things,  and  not  merely  about  them. 

The  accumulation  of  apparatus  has  also  kept  pace  with  the  other  depart- 
ments. More  room  is  demanded  for  the  science  work,  especially  if  students 
should  learn  “by  doing,”  as  much  as  possible. 

Indeed  such  had  become  the  pressure  for  more  recitation  rooms  and  better 
accommodations  for  the  library,  the  museum  and  the  science  department,  that, 
two  years  ago,  the  General  Assembly  was  asked  for  a new  building;  nor  did 
we  ask  in  vain.  Forty  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 
Now  the  building  is  within  a few  days  of  completion.  It  is  a most  beautiful 
edifice,  devoted  to  the  noblest  purposes.  It  provides  a large  gymnasium  and 
affords  room  for  the  expansion  of  the  school  in  many  other  respects.  We 
are  now  ready  for  a large  increase  in  attendance  and  are  prepared  to  do 
higher  work. 

Normal  schools  are  often  very  unjustly  estimated.  Our  graduates  who 
have  only  completed  our  three  or  four  years’  course  are  compared  with  col- 
lege graduates  and  university  specialists.  This  is  unfair,  for  we  do  not  pro- 
fess to  do  all  this  higher  work.  Ours  is  a humbler  task;  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  public  schools,  and  not  to  fully  educate  any  man’s  children.  We 
have  to  seek  the  average  attainments  that  will  be  most  profitable  to  the 
children  and  the  State.  It  is  ours  to  raise  the  level  of  school  teaching  effi- 
ciency as  much  as  possible;  we  have  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  toil  up  the 
slope.  We  should  not  be  criticised  because  we  are  not  at  the  summit,  but 
commended  rather,  if  we  have  done  well  and  are  still  on  the  upward  way. 

Between  seven  and  eight  hundred  go  forth  from  our  class  rooms,  every 
year,  and  most  of  them  continue  their  studies  or  teach  in  the  public  schools. 
Our  graduates  and  students  are  all  over  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The 
good  they  have  done  and  will  do  in  coming  years,  is  immeasureable  by  any 
pecuniary  standard. 

If  Carbondale  and  Jackson  county  have  reaped  the  greater  advantages  as 
•compared  with  other  parts  of  the  State,  this  could  not  be  helped,  or  hindered, 
rather.  It  is  so  with  every  State  institution.  The  State  can  not  build  such 
schools  in  every  village.  Besides,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Carbondale 
has  paid  well  for  what  she  has;  not  less  than  $125,000,  first  and  last,  and  it  is 
still  carrying  a debt  of  $40,000.  And  yet  a community  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  school  and  more  proud  of  such  an  institution,  could  not  be  found.  There 
is  one  thing,  however,  which  she  could  and  ought  to  do — abolish  her  saloons 
— that  those  who  send  their  children  here  may  not  expose  them  to  temptation. 

If  the  reader  desires  further  information  concerning  this  school  he  is  re- 
ferred to  President  Everest’s  report,  to  be  found  in  this  volume. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A report  is  worth  very  little  that  does  not  have  an  eye  single  to 
accuracy  in  the  detail  of  statistics. 

The  general  statements  of  facts  alone,  or  facts  as  correlative  with 
others  unless  accurately  compiled,  are  of  scarcely  any  benefit  and 
consequently  of  but  little  interest  to  the  reader  of  such  a report. 

It  is  a task  of  no  small  import  to  superintend  or  supervise  the 
school  interests  of  a State  like  Illinois. 

Its  interests  are  various;  its  wants  are  multiplied;  its  population  is 
heterogeneous,  and  its  common  school  interests  are  intricate  to  man- 
age. 

The  people  of  a great  commonwealth  as  that  in  Illinois,  are  deeply 
interested,  or  should  be,  in  the  general  welfare  of  her  citizens. 
Hence,  whatever  we  have  done  or  advised,  has  been  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  strengthening  of  our  public  school  system. 

A constantly  growing  school  population  means  an  increase  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  part  of  the  people.  It  means  the  need  of  a 
greater  teaching  force;  that  this  force  must  be  fortified  in  its  work 
by  careful  training  in  the  modern  methods  of  instruction. 

The  great  increase  of  children  to  be  taught  means  a more  gener- 
ous outlay  of  expenditure  by  the  State. 

Economy  in  the  administration  of  the  State  regarding  school  mat- 
ters is  as  necessary  as  it  is  in  the  management  of  the  more  common 
affairs  of  State.  But  a State,  as  an  individual  may  adopt  a policy 
that  is  “penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.” 

The  State  can  not  know  its  needs  respecting  the  children  in  the 
common  schools  unless  accurately  brought  to  its  notice  through  the 
reports  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Hence, 
we  can  readily  understand  the  absolute  necessity  of  compiling  an  ac- 
curate report  of  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State ; the  increase  of  teachers  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the  grow- 
ing masses  of  these  pupils ; the  need  of  more  and  more  definite  training 
of  these  teachers,  that  the  education  of  our  youth  may  be  constantly 
more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  growing  interest  of  a great  com- 
monwealth like  Illinois,  a commonwealth  that  is  constantly  develop- 
ing its  already  vast  and  valuable  resources  to  a marvelous  extent, 
.and  with  a still  more  marvelous  rapidity. 
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This  calls  for  more  workmen  in  every  department,  and,  too,  the* 
march  of  progress  demands  a more  skilled  workmanship.  Hence 
we  need  more  and  better  schools  as  a logical  sequence;  more  and. 
better  instructors;  and  more  money  properly  to  equip,  and  more  suc- 
cessfully manage  these  vast  and  growing  interests  of  the  State,  that 
the  State  may  get  more  and  more  satisfactory  returns. 

When  the  State  appropriates  money  for  the  betterment  of  the 
school  interests,  she  has  a right  to  demand  adequate  returns  for  the  ■ 
expenditure  that  will  bring  to  her  sufficient  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment made,  to  warrant  her  in  adding  to  this  investment  by  making 
future  appropriations  as  her  needs  would  seem  to  demand.  This  is ; 
a purely  business  transaction,  so  far,  but  the  interest  fund  thus  ac- 
cumulated can  not  be  calculated  in  simple  dollars  and  cents. 

The  value  of  the  moral  status  of  an  educated  citizenship,  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  moral  rectitude,  can  not  be  estimated  in 
silver  and  gold,  or  any  national  currency  of  whatever  mould  it  may 
be. 

No  nation  can  afford  to  ignore  its  schools,  nor  look  wTith  cold  in- 
difference upon  its  growing  needs  by  contributing  sparingly. 

The  school  population  of  Illinois  by  the"  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1896,  is  1,384,367,  the  teaching  force  is  25,416  men  and 
women,  the  expenditure  met  by  taxation  for  equipment  and  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  other  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  State,  which  are  allied  to  the  public  school  system  v 
is  $15,906,854.67. 

To  carry  forward  a work  of  such  magnitude,  requires  much  tact, 
and  a large  expenditure  of  means. 

But  an  outlay  in  this  direction  by  State  legislation,  will  add  to  her 
future  strength  a sum  not  paid  over  the  bank  counters,  but  only  es- 
timated when  the  value  of  an  educated  moral  citizenship  is  real- 
ized. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


THOMAS  METCALF. 

On  a Monday  morning  in  1842,  a lad  of  sixteen  was  hoeing  corn  in  the  little 
hamlet  of  Wrentham,  Mass.  The  young  woman  who  was  employed  as  teacher 
of  the  village  school  had  gone  to  her  home  the  preceding  Saturday  and  had  not 
returned  to  resume  her  duties.  “Thomas,”  saidthe  young  man’s  father,  “do  you 
think  that  you  can  keep  the  children  quiet  until  the  teacher  returns?”  “I  do, 
father,”  was  the  reply.  “Very  well,  put  on  your  stockings  and  shoes  and 
let  us  see  what  you  can  do.”  This  was  Professor  Metcalf’s  introduction  to 
the  work  to  which  he  was  to  give  his  life.  The  teacher  did  not  return  and  he 
succeeded  to  the  position  and  to  the  munificent  salary  of  three  dollars  a 
week.  After  teaching  district  schools  for  four  years,  spending  three  terms 
in  the  Wrentham  academy  and  one  year  in  the  Bridgewater  normal  school, 
he  was  elected  sub-master  of  the  Warren  school,  Charlestown,  Mass.  Two  years 
later  he  became  principal  of  the  West  Roxbury  grammar  school.  In  1857  he 
came  west  to  take  a position  in  the  St.  Louis  high  school,  -where  he  remained 
until  1862,  acting  as  principal  of  the  combined  high  and  city  normal  school 
during  the  last  five  months  of  his  residence  there.  A few  months  be- 
fore his  death  he  told  me  that  his  decision  to  leave  New  England  was  largely 
determined  by  the  almost  crushing  affliction  which  he  and  his  wife  had  un- 
dergone in  the  almost  simultaneous  death  of  their  two  children,  a son  and  a 
daughter.  He  declined  to  remain  in  St.  Louis  on  account  of  the  unfavorable 
climate,  and  came  to  Normal  at  a salary  materially  less  than  he  would  have 
received  could  he  have  been  induced  to  continue  there. 

It  was  early  in  September  of  the  last  named  year  that  I became  his  pupil. 
He  was  then  thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  clear-cut,  scholarly  face;  the  spare, 
trim  figure;  the  exquisite  neatness  of  his  dress;  the  precise  accuracy  of  his 
speech;  the  extreme  earnestness  of  his  manner,  and  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  his  class  work,  produced  a profound  impression  upon  all  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  sit  under  his  instruction.  Who,  that  came  into  such  re- 
lations with  him,  can  ever  forget  the  enthusiastic  delight  with  which  he  dug 
out  the  mathematical  “nuggets,”  as  he  aptly  named  them,  or  the  apprecia- 
tive approval  with  which  he  greeted  the  faintest  spark  of  originality?  How 
scrupulously  tidy  he  was  in  all  of  his  mechanical  manipulations  and  how  snug 
and  accurate  in  his  thinking!  He  was  so  faultless  and  delicate  in  his  manner, 
so  elegant  and  chaste  in  his  diction  and  withal  so  sympathetic  with  our  crude- 
ness and  lack  of  culture,  that  he  was  a singularly  potent  influence  in  shaping 
our  lives  in  every  phase  of  thought  and  action. 

I have  alluded  to  the  rigorous  demands  that  he  made  upon  his  pupils.  I 
know  of  no  more  suitable  point  of  departure  in  attempting  to  estimate  his 
character.  * He  was  first  of  all  rigorous  with  himself.  1 never  knew  a finer 
type  of  that  sturdy  New  England  stock,  whose  striking  peculiarity  was  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility.  It  has  been  remarked  so  frequently  as  to 
become  a truism,  that  the  town  meeting  was  a terror  to  arbitrary  authority 
in  the  early  years  of  our  colonial  existence.  The  reason  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  ^ It  was  an  assembly  of  men  of  conviction,  and  they  spoke  out  the 
thought  that  was  nearest  to  their  souls.  They  had  but  one  criterion  in  esti- 
mating their  fellows,  and  they  applied  it  alike  to  prince  and  peasant.  Per- 
sonal worth  was  the  uncompromising  standard  by  which  every  one  must 
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submit  to  be  measured,  and  they  employed  it  first  of  all  in  measuring  them- 
selves. This  habit  of  introspecting,  of  self  scrutiny,  was  a pi  imal  impulse 
witli  Professor  Metcalf.  There  was  nothing  morbid  about  it.  It  was  natural 
and  thoroughly  healthful.  He  was  no  pillar  saint,  to  mortify  the  body  in  the 
presence  of  curious  multitudes.  Those  personal  examinations  and  self- 
reproofs were  rather  matters  of  the  closet,  and  it  often  seemed  to  me  as  if  he 
were  fresh  from  the  presence  of  an  approving  angel,  as  he  came  to  his  daily 
task  with  a face  as  luminous,  as  though  it  were  shining  with  the  reflection  of 
some  celestial  light. 

These  impressions  are  not  a newly  awakened  consciousness,  excited  to  un- 
usual activity  by  the  quick  thrust  of  pain  at  his  unexpected  death.  We  had 
found  him  out  years  ago  and  his  conscientiousness  was  so  perpetual  that  it 
chided  our  frequent  lapses  from  the  higher  life  of  the  spirit. 

The  modern  movement  in  education  sets  up  character-building  as  the  con- 
scious aim  of  every  activity  of  the  school.  But  he  antedated  this  superb 
reform  by  a full  half-century.  He  loved  the  knowledges;  the  purely  intel- 
lectual phases  of  any  subject  intensely  attracted  him;  but  they  always 
seemed  partial  and  incomplete  if  they  lacked  an  ethical  content  or  did  not 
distinctly  stimulate  toward  tine  living.  The  formulae  of  mathematics  by  their 
definiteness  and  clearness,  found  in  him  a peculiarly  hospitable  friend,  but 
lie  thought  less  of  their  value  in  what  are  known  as  the  practical  utilities  than 
in  the  training  which  leads  'to  the  sharp  discriminations  between  right  and 
wrong.  The  multiplication  table  was  far  more  than  a calculus;  it  expressed 
the  unvarying  universality  of  law  as  opposed  to  the  shifting  compromises  of  ex- 
pediency. I have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  that  his  arithmetic  class  had 
a richer  ethical  outcome  than  the  large  majority  of  specific  lessons  on  moral- 
ity or  religion. 

I have  said  that  there  was  no  trace  of  disease  in  his  introspective  habit.  It 
was  the  very  opposite  of  an  affected  self-abasement.  He  was  fundamentally 
cheery  and  sunny.  He  loved  the  light.  It  may  be  a surprise  to  some  who 
knew  him  when  I characterize  him  as  possessing  a fine  vein  of  mirthful  play- 
fulness. The  large  number  of  young  people  who  from  time  to  time  found  a 
home  in  his  family,  can  testify  to  the  truthfulness  of  this  assertion.  He  was 
not  lacking  in  jest;  but  it  was  always  delicate,  and  kind  and  sweet.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  in  the  conversations  incidental  to  an  intimate  companion- 
ship, he  deplored  a certain  scholasticism  of  manner,  which,  he  fancied,  shut 
him  away  a trifle  from  the  truthfulness  of  the  young.  But  1 invariably  up- 
braided him  for  an  injustice  to  himself  on  such  a count.  The  children  who 
knew  him  turned  to  him  with  instinctive  confidence,  especially  in  his  later 
years.  No  sincerer  mourner  stood  beside  his  bier  than  a sweet-faced  woman 
who  had  been  an  inmate  of  his  family  in  her  early  life,  and  who  said  to  me, 
as  we  gazed  upon  the  features  crowned  with  the  matchless  dignity  of  death, 
while  she  caressingly  stroked  his  patient  face,  “He  was  sucli  a dear,  good 
man.” 

This  habit  of  self-examination  to  which  I have  referred,  resulted  in  a char- 
acter of  remarkable  harmony  and  balance.  He  was  self-poised  to  a degree 
that  I have  never  seen  surpassed.  Yet  his  character  had  a distinctive  color- 
ing. He  stood  most  characteristically  for  kindness,  for  more— for  sympathy 
and  love.  Perhaps  no  other  poet  touched  him  as  did  the  saintly  Whittier, 
and  no  utterance  of  that  sweet  singer  was  so  frequently  upon  his  lips  as  the 
“Eternal  Goodness.”  It  was  the  severer  side  of  the  old  theology  of  New 
England  that  drove  him  to  the  companionship  of  the  Universalists.  He  could 
not  think  that  God  could  be  other  than  tender  and  loving  to  the  most  way- 
ward  of  his  children.  He  often  said,  “They  can  not  escape  his  love.  At 
some  time  they  will  all  return  to  their  Father’s  house.” 

He  would  have  been  a teacher  wherever  his  lot  might  have  been  cast,  be- 
cause his  life  would  have  been  a sermon  upon  the  beatitudes.  When  he 
turned  to  the  schoolroom  it  was  a specific,  consecration.  Dr.  Edwards  had  no 
ordinary  insight  when  he  called  him  to  his  side  in  the  days  of  struggle  and 
discouragement  that  attended  the  beginning  of  the  Normal  School.  And  his 
choice  was  no  less  felicitous  when  he  assigned  him  to  the  delicate  task  of 
training — teacher  some  years  later.  It  was  in  this  position  that  he  returned 


to  the  companionship  of  childhood.  How  patiently  and  faithfully  he  guarded 
them,  and  how  considerately  he  dealt  with  the  inexperience  .and  lack  of  skill 
of  thousands  of  pupil  teachers  under  his  charge,  I have  no  time  to  relate.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  man  and  the  j)lace  met  in  the  happiest  harmony. 
Where  else  could  such  a soul  tind  so  suitable  a center  from  which  to  touch 
the  world?  In  countless  school  houses  in  crowded  cities,  in  scattered  hamlets, 
and  in  the  silences  of  obscure  districts,  apart  from  the  noisy  competition  of 
the  world’s  market  places,  that  sweet  ministry  has  multiplied  its  benefaction 
to  little  children.  How  often  the  memory  of  his  gracious  forbearance  has 
shamed  impatient  voices  into  silence.  How  often  the  recollection  of  his  tire- 
less toil  has  renewed  the  flagging  zeal  of  weary  teachers.  How  often  the 
eloquence  of  his  life  has  rebuked  the  low  ideals  of  the  leaders  of  the  young 
and  reinforced  a fading  faith  in  the  divinity  of  man. 

From  what  has  been  written  it  will  be  inferred  that  Professor  Metcalf  was 
an  intensely  religious  man.  He  was  indeed  one  of  the  main  stays  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged.  His  financial  contributions  were  beyond  all 
proper  ratio  to  his  ability  as  such  things  are  usually  estimated.  But  best  of 
all  he  gave  himself  in  large  and  unstinted  measure.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  was  a significant  feature  of  the  Sunday  School.  It  mattered  little  to 
him  who  did  not  come,  he  was  always  there  with  the  sunshine  in  his  face. 
Until  a few  months  before  his  death  his  pew  was  rarely  vacant  at  the  Sunday 
service.  Pastors  who  ministered  to  the  people  in  the  church  of  his  commun- 
ion were  sure  of  one  constant  and  sympathetic  listener.  How  his  quick  face 
mirrored  every  inspiring  thought!  He  was  so  appreciative,  so  charitable! 
The  singer  needed  but  to  turn  to  him  to  find  his  sure  reward  in  that  shining 
countenance.  With  those  that  sat  near  him  there  was  that  subtle  interchange 
of  approving  smiles  when  the  thought  came  quick  and  rich  from  the  pulpit, 
when  the  organ  harmonies  swept  all  away  upon  the  waves  of  great  sympho- 
nies or  the  vibrating  melodies  of  the  singers  touched  the  deep  places  of  life. 

When  he  left  his  work  at  the  Normal  school  in  June,  ’94,  there  was  little 
thought  of  his  early  death.  There  had  been  an  increasing  pallor  in  his  face 
and  a slower  step  instead  of  the  brisk  movement  so  habitual  with  him.  It 
was  some  weeks  later  before  I learned  that  for  months  lie  had  been  afflicted 
with  a fatal  disease,  and  that  with  his  customary  regar  1 for  the  feelings  of 
others  he  had  disguised  the  fact  from  his  nearest  friends,  barely  mentioning 
it  in  a slighting  way  to  his  sons. 

There  was  no  shadow  in  impending  death  to  obscure  the  sunshine  of  his 
fife.  With  patient  fortitude  he  awaited  the  inevitable  end.  By  his  side  in 
those  days  of  affliction  stood  a kindred  spirit  of  the  same  heroic  mold.  She 
hid  her  anguish  in  her  heart  and  supplemented  his  failing  strength  with  the 
marvelous  ministry  of  her  undaunted  courage.  It  is  only  within  a few  days 
that  she,  too,  has  passed  away,  and  those  rare,  sweet  spirits  are  again  united. 

Numerous  memorial  exercises  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
within  a few  weeks  succeeding  Professor  Metcalf’s  death.  At  a large  gath- 
ering held  in  Normal  Hall,  in  which  men  of  all  religious  denominations  parti- 
cipated and  vied  with  each  other  in  expressing  their  admiration  for  this  rare 
character,  Dr.  Edwards,  in  a notable  address,  dwelt  especially  upon  Profes- 
sor Metcalf’s  sense  of  duty.  He  said,  “In  his  vocabulary  the  word  ‘ought’ 
was  a large  word.  He  believed  that  there  are  things  which  must  be  done 
though  the  heavens  fall  and  that  there  are  other  things  which  must  be  re- 
frained from  whatever  the  consequences.  This  belief  he  held  not  merely  as 
an  intellectual  conviction,  but  also  as  a practical  guide  in  life.  Mr.  Metcalf 
was  essentially  a Puritan.  He  was  born  in  a rural  neighborhood  in  Massa- 
chusettes,  in  which,  from  the  very  soil,  not  otherwise  greatly  productive, 
ideas  of  duty  seemed  to  spring  forth.  But  his  Puritanism  was  mellowed  and 
sweetened  by  the  gentle  influences  of  the  Christian  religion.  With  an  un- 
swerving faith  he  believed  in  the  commandments  and  was  rigid  in  the  appli- 
cation of  their  standards  to  his  own  life;  but  with  equal  faith  he  believed  in 
peace  and  good  will  toward  men.” 

On  the  same  occasion  Dr.  Hewett  said  of  him,  “His  patience  was  almost 
endless.  While  he  had  no  toleration  for  laziness  or  sham  or  pretense,  while 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  best,  he  would  patiently  accept  for 


the  time  being1  what  was  far  short  of  the  best  from  one  who  was  evidently- 
trying  to  do  as  well  as  he  could.  * * * To  one  who  knew  the  man  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  above  all  things  he  insisted  upon  accuracy.  ‘About  right’ 
had  little  charm  for  him.  He  felt,  and  he  made  the  pupil  feel,  that ‘about 
right’  was  still  wrong.  * * * He  was  strong  where  so  many  teachers  are 
weak,  in  that  lie  had  a hearty  sympathy  for  his  pupil.  A sympathy  in  his 
difficulties,  in  his  struggles  and  in  his  triumphs.  He  had  learned  the  lesson 
which  the  world  is  slow  to  accept  that  the  heart  is  more  powerful  for  good 
than  the  head  or  the  hand.” 

I quote  from  the  address  of  Professor  McCormick.  “I  do  not  know  how  he 
may  have  appeared  to  others,  but  to  me  he  seemed  to  live  nearer  and  follow 
closer  the  teachings  of  the  Great  Master  than  any  man  I ever  knew.  Always 
just,  always  charitable,  and  with  a patience  well  nigh  infinite,  his  great  pur- 
pose in  life  seemed  to  be  to  help  others  to  a higher  plane  of  living. 

“If  he  reproved  it  was  in  kindness;  if  he  found  fault  it  was  that  the  wrong- 
doer might  mend  his  ways;  if  he  punished  it  was  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
the  offender  the  result  of  his  wrong  doing  upon  himself  and  others.  No  feel- 
ing of  resentment,  no  taint  of  malice,  no  pang  of  envy  ever  prompted  the 
actions  of  this  man.  He  was  too  manly  in  his  character,  too  princely  in  his 
attributes,  too  Christlike  in  his  purposes  to  be  moved  by  such  motives.” 

As  illustrating  the  reverent  affection  with  which  he  was  r.egarded  by  his 
pupils,  I quote  the  following  from  one  of  them:  “Tidings  have  just  come  to 

me  of  the  death  of  my  admired  and  much  loved  friend,  teacher  and  benefac- 
tor. But  there  is  no  death.  Our  dear  one  has.  only  been  born  into  a life  for 
which  his  life  here  was  a perpetual  preparation.” 

And  from  another:  “Thomas  Metcalf  stands  as  the  embodiment  of  patient 

conscientiousness:  a soul  unmarred  by  any  taint  of  grossness;  he  held  his 
steadfast  way  for  the  goal,  duty.” 

Another  adds:  “His  was  an  exact  mind,  tempered,  sweetened  and  made 

lovable  by  gracious  charity.” 

An  earnest  woman  who  had  been  his  pupil  says:  “As  I looked  for  the  last 

time  upon  that  face  two  feelings  crowded  themselves  upon  me — intense  re- 
gret that  I should  never  hear  that  voice  again,  and  great  joy  that  I had  come 
so  ouch  within  the  refined  influence  of  liis  intellectual  life.” 

Professor  Barton,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  writing  of  him  at  the  time, 
said:  “The  sweet  soul  has  sailed  beyond  the  sunset.  I desire  to  lay  my 

offering  of  love  and  esteem  on  the  monument  of  kindly  deeds  that  this  school- 
master has  built  for  himself.” 

A pupil  writing  from  over  the  sea,  says,  “It  seems  almost  impossible  to 
realize  that  this  sweet  life  has  gone  from  our  sight.  I shall  never  forget  his 
last  words  to  me,  ‘Be  cheerful  and  keep  your  faith  in  the  power  of  good.’  A 
friend  to  all,  without  a fault,  he  was  the  embodiment  and  fulfillment  of  love 
itself.” 

And  so  I might  go  on  multiplying  these  quotations  many  times,  but  they 
would  all  be  to  the  same  effect — loving  admiration  which  to  the  stranger 
seems  quite  extravagant  but  which  to  those  who  knew  him  is  the  simplest  and 
most  unaffected  truth  and  the  outflowing  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  privilege 
of  having  been  permitted  to  touch  this  gracious  life.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  extreme  eulogy  when  dealing  with  such  a character. 
I have  tried  to  tell  the  truth  about  him,  and  yet  I realize  how  ineffectual  and 
inadequate  it  is. 

He  died  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1895,  leaving  a wife  and  two  sons,  Her- 
bert C.  and  Merton  P.,  residents  of  Chicago.  As  I have  already  noted  above, 
Mrs.  Metcalf  died  Thursday,  November  5,  1896. 

John  W.  Cook. 

Normal,  Nov.  16,  1896. 
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•‘RELATION  OF  THE  TEACHER  TO  THE  HOME.” 


As  Americans,  we  are  a nation  of  homes ^ and  while  we  have  lost, 
to  some  extent,  the  power  of  an  Abraham  to  command  the  children 
of  our  own  households,  still  the  fact  remains  that  the  pivotal  point 
about  which  revolve  the  cycles  of  progress,  outward  and  upward,  is 
emphatically  the  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble  in  its  modest  environ- 
ments, or  ever  so  high  in  the  scale  of  propitious  appointments. 

Granted,  that  some  homes,  where  squalor,  want  and  sin  abound,  » 
or  where  sinfulness  in  higher  life  exists,  as  in  our  larger  cities,  may 
be  agencies  in  scattering  seeds  of  corruption,  scorching  with  their 
iniquitous  breath  portions  of  our  fair  domain,  yet  is  it  true  that  the 
home  is  the  chief  source  of  our  prosperity,  both  in  church  and  state. 
From  it  come  our  legislators,  governors  and  presidents,  our  consuls 
and  ministers  to  foreign  courts;  hence,  our  character  abroad,  our 
statesmen  and  philanthropists;  hence,  our  safety  at  home,  our  literary 
and  educational  men  and  women;  hence,  our  intellectual  power  and 
position  among  nations. 

The  home  is  the  nucleus  about  which  cluster  our  prophesies,  our 
fondest  hopes  of  success;  it  is  where  our  faith  is  strengthened  and 
whence  it  is  winged  to  higher  flights  of  destiny. 

Here  the  education  of  the  child  begins.  Its  first  teachers  are  its 
parents,  the  mother  standing  preeminent.  This  home,  mother- 
training, is  not  only  first  but  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  school 
master.  This  is  truly  the  mind-formative  period,  when  disposition 
and  character  are  shaped. 

Lord  Brougham  said:  “ A child  gains  more  ideas  in  the  first  four 

years  of  his  life  than  ever  afterwards;”  and  a prominent  educator  of 
boys  has  said:  “ Give  me  the  boy  until  he  is  seven  years  of  age,  and 

you  may  have  the  man.”  The  nursery  hands  over  the  child  at  six 
years  of  age  to  the  school  teacher,  after  his  most  vigorous  training 
has  been  accomplished. 

Home  training  has  been  styled  unconscious  tuition.  The  plastic 
nature  has  been  molded  into  shape  by  its  surroundings.  The  agen- 
cies by  which  the  mother  shapes  the  character  and  gives  direction  to 
the  mind  of  the  child  are:  (I)  The  affectionate  tenderness  which 

she  displays  in  ministering  to  the  wants  and  gratifying  the  desires 
of  the  child,  and  in  sympathizing  with  it  and  alleviating  its  dis- 
tresses. (2)  Her  behavior  as  being  delicate  and  refined,  or  coarse 
and  rude,  showing  self-restraint  and  dignity,  or  manifesting  im- 
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pulsiveness  or  passion.  (3)  The  tones  of  her  voice,  sweet  and  tender  * 
or  harsh  and  discordant,  firm  and  decisive  or  weak  and  yielding. 

(4)  The  expression  of  her  face  implying  similar  traits.  (5)  The 
force  of  her  will  under  the  intelligent  guidance  of  educational  prin- 
ciples and  of  restraints  of  conscience. 

Moral  growth  mainly  is  stimulated  by  such  training;  the  simple 
environments  of  the  child  are  its  instructors  along  this  line,  exciting 
its  curiosity  and  imparting  to  its  growing  mind  ideas  that  are  to  con- 
stitute its  stock  in  trade  in  its  life  work.  Here  it  begins,  here  it  in- 
creases its  vocabulary  for  its  primitive  efforts  in  learning  to  read 
under  the  careful  guidance  of  the  school  master;  here  it  sees  the  re- 
lation of  one  thing  to  another,  of  one  thing  to  two  things,  of  two 
things  to  one  thing;  it  halves  and  quarters  its  apples  among  brothers 
and  sisters.  These  little  facts  perceived  and  held,  together  with  its 
restless  curiosity,  form  the  material  basis  of  its  power  to  master  the 
combinations  and  separations  of  numbers  as  the  skillful  school 
master  leads.  This  patriarchal  or  home-training  has  found  its  echo 
in  modern  European  homes  for  many  years,  and  it  is  a question  of 
no  mean  import  with  many  Americans  whether  the  child  shall  remain 
to  receive  its  education  within  the  home  circle  or  be  sent  to  the 
public  schools  and  the  power  and  authority  be  delegated  to  the 
teacher. 

A representative  democracy  demands  an  intelligent  constituency. 
To  this  end  the  public  school  system  has  been  created,  and  the 
school  master  is  abroad  in  the  land,  largely  in  the  country,  not  to 
prove  his  skill  in  educational  tactics  by  his  power  to  wield  the  cat- 
’o-nine-tails  or  subject  his  pupils  to  other  cruel  and  outlandish  pun- 
ishments, but  to  build  a noble  character  for  the  child;  not  to  cram 
the  mind  with  dry  and  burdensome  facts,  but  to  set  on  fire  the  soul, 
that  it  may  burn  up  and  purge  away  the  dross  and  see  only  the  pre- 
vailing truths  behind  these  facts  of  history  and  science;  to  develop 
in  the  pupils  the  power  to  get  and  retain  potent  facts,  to  formulate 
the  truths  to  which  these  facts  relate  and  to  utilize  them  in  influenc- 
ing the  growth  of  individual  and  material  character;  not  so  much  to 
build  schools  of  speculative  philosophy  as  to  teach  the  boys  and 
girls  the  practical  truths  with  which  they  may  bridge  the  valleys  of 
discontent,  tunnel  the  mountains  of  difficulty,  and  through  the  arts 
of  peace  and  the  pulsations  of  trade  bring  happiness,  and  pour  the 
horn  of  plenty  into  every  home  in  city  and  country. 

Public  school  training  increases  the  capacity  of  youth  to  grasp  and 
grapple  with  the  great  problems  of  life  in  a manly  and  womanly  way, 
thereby  adding  material  wealth  in  the  great  push  of  progress  and 
giving  hard  and  telling  blows  to  the  threatening  forms  of  error  that 
rears  its  hydra-head  in  the  pathway  of  Christian  civilization. 

The  great  army  of  pupils  that  sit  on  the  forms  before  the  teachers 
of  to-day,  in  this  country,  comes  from  the  American  homes.  These 
children  come,  too,  from  widely  different  homes,  with  dispositions 
various,  with  inclinations  often  at  variance  with  each  other,  and 
many  with  evil  intentions  aimed  straight  at  the  school  master.  Some- 
are  curious,  others  careless;  some  would  be  busy  if  work  were  given 
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them  to  do;  others  luxuriate  in  idleness;  some  are  on  furtive  mischief 
bent,  while  others  are  innocent  of  this  art;  some  are  truthful  and 
honest;  others  conceal  the  truth  and  apologize  for  it  with  a lie;  some 
are  miniature  disunionists,  others  have  been  taught  obedience  from 
the  cradle-liour;  some  have  already  tasted  the  intoxicating  cup  of 
anarchy,  while  others  have  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  the  Golden 
Rule;  some  have  been  reared  in  a vitiated  atmosphere,  where  every 
desire,  every  whim  were  gratified,  low  propensities  were  encouraged 
and  the  will  of  the  child  was  household  law;  one  was  taught  to  whip 
a bigger  fellow  than  himself  and  sustain  the  code  of  honor,  another 
to  own  a box  that  could  not  be  opened  and  fill  it  with  money — not 
for  heathen,  missionary  purposes. 

The  teacher’s  work  is  not  only  supplementary  in  character  to  the 
home  training,  but  corrective  as  well.  Not  only  must  he  augment, 
as  well  as  foster,  the  good  in  the  child,  but  he  must  as  certainly 
purge  away  the  evil  in  heart  and  head.  Good  habits  must  be  pre- 
served, bad  ones  lopped  off. 

The  power  to  control  the  action  and  direct  the  thought  of  the 
child  is  delegated  to  the  teacher  by  the  parent.  The  teacher  is  said 
to  be  in  loco  parentis , and  is  so  recognized  by  the  law.  Whether 
this  be  true  in  every  respect,  is  not  my  province  now  to  determine,, 
but  one  thing  is  true — that  many  assuming  the  role  of  teacher,, 
whether  comprehensively  or  not,  have  not  appreciated  their  true  re- 
lation to  the  home,  and  in  many  instances  have  been  a curse,  rather 
than  a blessing,  to  the  child.  They  have  taught  (perhaps)  the 
branches  of  an  education,  but  have  not  led  the  way  to  a broader  and 
a higher  life;  they  have  imparted  the  forms  of  knowledge  without  the- 
power. 

The  intellectual  training  is  not  all  of  the  teacher’s  duty  to  the 
child;  his  relation  is  yet  closer.  Dr.  Webster  says:  “The  punish- 

ment for  the  faults  and  offenses  of  children  by  the  parents  is  by 
virtue  of  the  right  of  government  with  which  the  parent  is  invested 
by  God  himself.”  So,  following  in  the  line  of  divine  law.  the  right 
to  punish  the  children  for  offences  while  at  school  is,  by  the  common 
law,  vested  in  the  teacher  as  the  representative  of  the  parent  for  the 
time  being. 

The  first  and  paramount  obligation  of  the  teacher  in  his  relation 
to  the  home  is  to  look  after  the  health,  the  physical  welfare,  of  the  chil- 
dren thus  committed  to  his  care.  In  a sound  body  alone  can  a sound 
mind  exist.  If  the  law,  at  least  the  law  of  health,  demand  cleanli- 
ness about  the  home,  how  much  more  imperative  these  sanitary  regu- 
lations about  the  school  home,  where  the  immortal  mind  to  be 
trained  must  dwell  and  draw  its  nourishment  from  the  body  five 
hours  each  day  and  five  days  each  week.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  god- 
liness, and  mental  growth  is  best  attained  when  the  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  vital  purity. 

But  more.  The  child  comes  from  his  home  recreations,  out-door 
sports;  these  must  be  supplemeted  by  in-door  gymnastics  and  proper 
out-door  sports  at  school.  Regular  systematic  drill,  recreation  of 
some  kind  should  be  a daily  exercise  in  every  well  directed  school; 
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then,  that  a well-developed,  muscle  and  vigorous  body  shall  be  se- 
cured, looking  to  active  physical  and  mental  power.  Horace  Mann 
says:  “At  oollege  I was  taught  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 

as  if  their  keeping  in  their  orbits  depended  upon  my  knowing  them, 
while  I was  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health  of  my  own 
body.  The  rest  of  my  life  was,  in  consequence,  one  long  battle  of 
exhausted  energies.” 

Having  arranged  for  the  physical  culture  of  the  pupils,  the  second 
demand  of  this  relation  is  the  intellectual  training  of  the  child  by 
regular  class  drill  and  in  the  adaptation  of  facts  and  truths  evolved 
from  these  facts  to  the  practical,  every-day  affairs  of  life.  This  in- 
tellectual training  must  be  methodical;  not  the  method  that  kills, 
but  that  method  that  puts  things  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
Besides  the  knowledge  to  fit  the  boy  and  girl  of  to-day  for  the  man 
and  the  woman  of  to-morrow,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a system- 
atic doing.  The  teacher  who  permits  his  pupils  to  do  things  in  a 
lucky-go-easy  sort  of  style  is  culpable,  and  is  thoughtlessly  paving 
the  wray  for  future  chaos  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  will  certainly  dis- 
appoint the  parent  in  his  hopes  for  the  success  of  his  child. 

A third,  and,  in  a sense,  the  highest  duty  of  the  teacher  in  rela- 
tion to  the  home  is  the  moral  culture  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
his  patrons.  The  same  moral  atmosphere  of  the  home  must  surround 
the  child  in  the  school;  or  should  the  home  atmosphere  be  tainted 
by  sin,  prejudice  or  the  grangrene  of  strife  or  other  corrupting  in- 
fluence, the  teacher  must  apply  his  corrective  panacea — a pure,  moral 
atmosphere,  in  which  the  native  oxygen  will  consume  all  impurities 
and  impart  a freshness  to  life.  Who  but  the  teacher  can  so  surely 
supplement  the  work  of  the  parent  or  correct  the  evils  of  home  train- 
ing, aye,  even  add  to  home  work  increased  power  in  the  direction  of 
man-growth  and  vToman-growth,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  active  service 
that  shall  reflect  honor  upon  the  home  of  childhood?  “What  is 
wrorth  doing  is  wTorth  doing  well,”  is  a good  maxim  for  the  school 
room ; for  if  the  foundation  be  not  supplied  with  well-mixed  mortar 
to  keep  the  bricks  in  place  as  the  building  goes  up,  what  must  the 
superstructure  be,  when  said  to  be  prepared  for  the  practical  indwell- 
ing of  life,  but  a mass  of  brick,  stone,  mortar  and  vTood,  poorly  put 
together  by  poor  mechanics,  serving,  it  may  be,  barely  as  a shelter 
from  the  storms  of  life,  yet  rendering  no  real  enjoyments  to  its  occu- 
pant? 

Primarily,  the  teacher  must  ardently  feel  his  position  in  this  inti- 
mate relation  which  he  sustains  in  his  little  kingdom,  the  school 
room.  He  holds  in  his  hand  the  electric  wire  that,  by  his  touch, 
sends  the  current  from  the  school  desk  to  the  health-stone.  He 
holds  the  power  to  soothe  the  troubled  mother-heart,  to  allay  the  dire 
forebodings  of  evil  associations  on  the  part  of  the  child;  to  fill  the 
parental  heart  with  joy  at  the  success  of  the  child.  Aye,  he  stands 
even  in  the  very  footprints,  as  it  were,  of  the  parents  in  these  homes 
represented  by  his  pupils,  and  as  truly  as  the  parent  should  rear  the 
future  mothers  and  fathers,  so  truly  must  the  teacher  realize  his  ob- 
ligations to  do  the  same. 


It  rests  with  the  teacher,  therefore,  to  train  the  children  coming 
from  the  home  surroundings  as  a sacred  trust  committed  to  him  by 
the  parents.  To  fulfil  this  trust  in  a manner  that  the  most  good 
will  come  to  the  home,  is  the  teacher’s  imperative  duty.  How  shall 
this  be  done?  This  is  a question  that  every  thoughtful,  judicious 
teacher  will  seek  to  answer. 

A battle-field  is  the  very  arena  of  system,  if  victory  is  expected. 
The  troops  must  be  arranged  in  companies,  regiments,  brigades  and 
divisions.  The  cavalry  must  have  its  proper  position;  the  battery 
its  most  effective  outlook,  and  the  infantry  must  mass  the  center  of 
the  conflict  with  a well  trained  power,  systematically  developed  and 
systematically  applied.  And  even  then  the  victory  comes  only  under 
the  direction  of  a skillful  and  determined  leader. 

If  this  strife  between  muscle  and  muscle  be  successful  in  propor- 
tion to  the  exact  system  manifest  throughout  all  its  maneuvers,  how 
much  more  is  exact  system  needed  when  the  contest  lies  between 
mind  and  mind,  and  where  the  victory  is  transcendently  greater  in 
importance,  and  where  the  influence  of  that  victory  will  grow  in 
power,  when  the  ceaseless  cycles  of  eternity,  long  after  matter  with 
all  its  conflicts,  shall  have  been  consigned  to  dust? 

Understanding  the  child  nature  as  we  should,  a systematic  and 
true  order  of  studies  should  be  pursued  and  firmly  insisted  upon, 
modified  by  the  skillful  teacher  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Pupils  must  also  be  taught  system  in  the  preparation  of  tasks  and 
care  of  tools  and  helps  used.  Attention  to  such  things  will  prepare 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  future  to  build  neat  and  model  homes, 
that  in  their  turn  shall  establish  others  of  like  character,  and  this 
shall  redound  to  the  betterment  of  the  public  schools  in  their  steady 
and  permanent  advance. 

But  there  is  still  another  element  in  this  sacred  relation  of  the 
teacher  to  the  home  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  aesthetic 
element  in  our  makeup.  A love  for  the  beautiful  begets  in  the  child 
cheerfulness  and  respectful  bearing.  The  old  slab  benches  and  un- 
painted walls  so  often  festooned  with  cobwebs,  are  largely  a thing  of 
the  past,  and  the  more  modern  forms  and  furniture  have  supplanted 
them.  The  polished  or  papered  walls  are  now  ornamented  with 
beautiful  pictures  and  busts  of  the  good  and  great  men  and  women 
of  tne  present  age  and  of  ages  past,  while  an  organ  or  a beautiful  piano 
is  found  in  many  school  rooms,  ready  to  respond  to  the  touch  of  some 
of  the  pupils,  even  now  skilled  in  this  finest  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
teacher  who  makes  the  child’s  school  room  surroundings  beautiful 
and  attractive,  and  scatters  roses  and  other  beautiful  floral  offerings 
about  the  school  buildings,  promiscuously  upon  the  green  sward  and 
under  the  generous  shade  trees,  allies  himself  closely  in  sympathy 
with  the  young  hearts  of  his  charge,  and  then  through  these  heart- 
beats he  reaches  the  hearts  of  the  parents  always,  thus  completing 
the  golden  chain  that  binds  the  home  to  the  school  especially  in  rer 
lation  to  the  pivotal  spirit,  the  good  teacher. 
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The  children  are  brought  into  harmony  with  their  happy  sur- 
roundings, and  carry  smiles,  instead  of  frowns,  back  into  the  home. 
To  the  child  coming  from  the  bosom  of  a happy  home,  a smiling, 
cheerful  teacher,  amid  such  surroundings,  will  add  to  its  pleasure,, 
assimilating  the  pleasures  of  home  and  school.  To  the  child  whose 
home  may  not  be  attractive,  such  a greeting  imparts  joy  and  pictures 
little,  unexpected  pleasures  to  the  young  life,  adding  brightness  of 
spirit  and  good  cheer,  and  sending  it,  it  may  be,  on  a happy  and 
prosperous  career  in  life. 

Again,  pupils  should  be  kindly  encouraged,  and  often,  by  the 
teacher.  The  weak  may  thus  be  strengthened,  the  strong  made 
stronger.  The  cheerful,  sympathetic  teacher  will  have  a kind  word 
for  every  one;  his  school  room  will  become  a homelike  place,  a busy 
hive  of  workers. 

The  good  teacher  will  trust  his  pupils,  and  thus  beget  a confidence 
in  the  child.  He  will  be  courteous  and  respectful  to  the  child,  also, 
training  the  pupils  to  be  gentlemanly  or  lady-like  in  their  bearing. 

The  successful  teacher  will  acquaint  himself  with  the  dispositions 
and  home-life  of  his  pupils,  best  accomplished  by  visiting  their 
homes.  Such  visits  promote  mutual  friendship  between  parent  and 
teacher,  securing  order  in  the  school  room;  kindly  feelings  spring 
up;  difficulties  are  easily  adjusted.  In  these  visits  the  teacher  learns 
the  parents’  plans  for  their  children,  consults  with  them  in  reference 
to  school  methods  and  plans  of  work,  and  elicits  the  direct  coopera- 
tion of  the  parents  in  the  work.  These  visits  often  allay  sore  griev- 
ances, soften  predjudices,  and  secure  one  of  the  very  highest  elements, 
of  the  teacher’s  success  in  the  school  room — obedience  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  No  teacher  who  aims  at  success  in  his  profession  and 
expects  to  reach  it  can  afford  to  ignore  the  parent  and  his  couusel  in 
behalf  of  the  children  whom  he  so  trustfully  commits  to  that  teach- 
er’s training.  Then,  in  addition  to  teaching  the  things  in  the  lesson 
simply,  and  the  power  of  associating  these  things  with  outside  matter 
or  action,  to  expanding  the  mental  faculties,  opening  up  the  world 
of  beauty,  and  liberalizing  the  child’s  views  and  ideas;  to  leading  it 
out  into  the  world  of  systematic  arrangement,  where  “order  is 
heaven’s  first  law”  and  where  he  may  learn  the  beauty  of  doing  well,, 
yet,  not  overeaching  his  ability;  in  addition  to  all  these — so  neces- 
sary— permit  me  again  to  refer,  by  way  of  emphasis,  to  that  most 
important  duty  of  the  teacher  in  his  relation  to  the  home — the  moral 
training  of  the  children  leaving  their  homes  to  commit  their  destiny, 
may  I not  say,  into  his  hands.  This  moral  training  is  the  plus  quan- 
tity of  their  lives,  character;  the  neglectrof  this  training  is  the  nega- 
tive quantity,  loss  of  character,  degredation,  it  may  be,  and  finally, 
loss  of  soul. 

Here  the  wise  teacher  must,  in  part  at  least,  supplement  and  en- 
rich the  moral  training  of  the  home.  He  must  often  take  the  son 
and  daughter  in  the  rough,  and  by  careful  and  persistent  effort, 
polish  until  the  pure  diamond  shall  appear  to  brighten  the  home;  the 
school  and  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  it  may  come  in  contact; 


touching  other  homes  with  a vitalizing  influence  of  love,  confidence 
and  a healing  sympathy  for  the  trials  and  conflicts  of  life.  Charac- 
ter is  the  crown  and  glory  of  life. 

Educate  the  intellect  alone,  and  in  very  many  cases  the  man  be- 
comes a rascal — the  greater  rascal  because  of  • the  lack  of  moral 
growth.  He  has  scaled  the  heights  beyond  the  admonition  of  moral 
teaching — it  can  not  now  reach  him;  the  approaches  to  the  heart  are 
closed  to  moral  influences,  and  his  intellectual  training  now  counts 
for  strength  to  perfect  his  hellish  plans  and  execute  them  against  his 
fellows  without  scruple.  Thus  the  sacred  precincts  of  home  are  in- 
vaded by  debasing  influences,  blighting  all  future  prospects  of  cheer 
and  usefulness,  and  often,  oh,  so  often,  prostituting  all  these  to  ig- 
nominy and  shame.  Such  a direful  result  can  be  prevented  by  a 
proper  training  of  the  moral  faculties  by  the  efficient  teacher  in  the 
school  room,  working  in  harmony  with  the  parent  in  the  home. 

I can  not  say  that  the  teacher  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  im- 
moralties  of  immoral  men  and  women,  but  I dare  to  say  that  in  pro- 
portion to  his  neglect  to  improve  every  opportunity  for  inculcating 
moral  truth  stimulating  moral  growth  in  the  child,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion will  he  be  held  accountable  by  the  parent,  by  the  civil  tri- 
bunal, and,  finally,  by  the  higher  court,  where  the  Great  Teacher,  who 
never  makes  a mistake,  sits  in  judgment  and  from  whose  decision 
there  is  no  appeal. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  one,  in  substance,  that  if  angels  ever 
wisit  our  earth  and  hover  over  the  gatherings  of  mortals  to  behold 
their  actions  and  consider  their  destiny,  as  affected  by  human  in- 
strumentality, it  seems  there  could  be  no  item  so  fraught  with  inter- 
est, and  so  calculated  to  call  for  symj)athy,  as  when  the  young 
gather  from  the  scattered  homes  in  some  rural  district  to  receive  an 
impress  for  weal  or  woe  at  the  hand  of  the  teacher  who  is  pledged  to 
guide  them. 

As  teachers  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  labors  in  the  home  are  in 
harmony  with  those  in  the  school;  that  we  have  secured  the  whole- 
hearted sympathy  of  the  parents  in  the  great  work  of  educating 
their  children ; and,  having  gained  the  affections  of  the  pupils,  we 
should  look  after  their  conduct  as  scrupulously  as  we  would  that  of 
a precious  jewel  of  our  own.  We  must  urge  our  pupils  to  take  a 
higher  stand  for  truth  and  against  falsehood  in  whatever  form  it  pre- 
sents itself,  in  favor  of  virtue  and  against  vice,  from  its  most  mis- 
chievous beginning  to  its  most  alarming  monstrosities.  We  are 
wont  to  remind  one  another  that  the  preacher  must  practice  what  he 
preaches.  As  truly  must  the  teacher  practice  what  he  teaches,  and 
this  both  in  the  school  room  and  outside  of  its  sacred  precincts.  If 
be  teaches  candor  and  honesty,  he  must  not  by  some  covert  act  in- 
culcate deception  which  he  imagines  the  pupils  incapable  of  detect- 
ing; he  must  not  instil  the  principle  of  temperance  and  chastity,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  intemperate  himself  and  spend  his  evenings  nar- 
rating bawdy  stories  that  he  dare  not  relate  around  the  hearth-stone 
in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family;  he  must  not  picture  the  delights  of 
home  and  the  home  circle,  and  spend  the  greater  portion  of  his  even- 
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ings  at  the  theatre  or  the  club  rooms;  he  must  not  harangue  his; 
pupils  about  the  heinous  sin  of  gambling  or  betting,  and  then  deal 
in  options  and  bet  on  baseball  or  horseracing.  Be  not  deceived,, 
the  child  imitates. 

No  age  in  which  the  perception,  the  perfect  discernment,  is  so 
keen  in  proportion  to  the  surroundings  and  advantages  as  that  of 
childhood.  Hence,  the  magnitude  of  the  responsibilities  resting 
upon  the  teacher  into  whose  care  and  keeping  is  committed  the  very- 
budding  of  life — to  shape  not  only  into  the  beautiful  flower,  but  to 
foster  and  guard  with  tenderest  care  until  the  fruitage  appears 
molded  into  graceful  forms  to  add  to  the  comfort,  the  pleasure  and 
the  general  welfare. 

When  a distinguished  writer  said,  “God  be  thanked  for  the  gift  of 
mothers  and  schoolmasters,”  he  expressed  a common  sentiment  with 
us  all. 

The  sacred  influence  of  home  and  childhood  ever  follow  us  in  our 
busy  life;  the  consecrated  recollections  of  a mother’s  love  and  confi- 
dence ever  brighten  our  pathway;  but  the  next  place  in  the  human 
heart  is  always  reserved  for  the  devoted  teacher. 

Many  a loving  mother  has  pressed  the  hand  of  a faithful,  self-de- 
nying, patient  teacher,  and  called  down  the  blessing  of  God  upon, 
him  for  having  brought  back  a wayward  son  or  daughter  to  the  path, 
of  duty  and  rectitude. 

Samuel  M.  Inglis, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction _ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Urbana,  Illinois. 


Honorable  Samuel  M.  Inglis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir: — It  becomes  my  agreeable  duty  to  submit  to  you  the  following  general 
report  of  the  State  University  for  the  biennial  periocl  ending  July  31,  189G: 

ACCESSION  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

It  so  happens  that  the  biennial  period  covered  by  this  report  is  almost 
identical  with  the  first  two  years  of  my  connection  with  the  institution. 
Chosen  by  the  trustees  in  April,  1894,  I assumed  the  duties  of  this  position  on 
the  first  day  of  August  of  that  year.  I found  an  institution  in  which  there  was 
much  buoyancy  of  feeling  and  undoubting  confidence  in  the  future.  The  State 
had  already  begun  a more  liberal  policy  touching  the  support  and  extension 
of  the  university.  Two  new  buildings  had  recently  been  erected  and  a third 
was  well  advanced.  I found  a faculty  composed  almost  entirely  of  persons 
of  high  educational  qualifications  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  university 
progress.  The  student  body  seemed  to  be  almost  wholly  constituted  of  young 
men  and  women  from  good  homes,  in  moderate  circumstances  and  of  good 
character.  Marked  earnestness  and  high  ambition  were  everywhere  manifest. 
It  was  of  course  very  easy  to  see  many  things  that  needed  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  extensions  and  readjustments,  and  particularly  in  the  way  of  securing 
a sharper  interest  in  and  a better  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  university 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Subsequent  experience  has  proved 
the  correctness  of  my  first  impressions,  but  it  has  also  proved  that  the  people 
of  Illinois  are  quick  to  learn  and  quite  ready  to  do  for  the  State  university, 
and  that  the  men  and  women  most  prominently  associated  with  the  life  of  the 
institution  are  agreeable  companions  in  a beneficent  work. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  the  Governor,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
ex-officio,  and  of  nine  persons,  three  of  whom  are  chosen  at  each  biennial 
election  for  terms  of  six  years.  The  Board  is  at  present  constituted  as 
follows : 


The  Governor  of  Illinois.  John  P.  Altgeld,  ex-officio 

The  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  J ames  W.  .1  udy.  ex-officio 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Samuel  M.  Inglis, ex-officio... 

Springfield 

Tallula 

Spi’ingfield 

Name. 

Residence. 

Expiration 
of  Term. 

Richard  P.  Morgan 

1 Dwight . . . 

1897 

Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  33  Central  Music  Hall 

Nelson  W.  Graham 

Napoleon  B.  Morrison 

Chicago 

Carbondale 

lOdin 

1897 

1897 

1899 

James  E.  Armstrong,  529  Sixty-second  street 

Chicago 

1899 

Isaac  S.  Raymond 

Sidney  

1899 

Alexander  McLean 

Macomb 

1901 . . . 

Samuel  A.  Bullard 

Lucy  L.  Flower,  the  Virginia  i 

Springfield 

Chicago 

1901 

1901 

It  is  a pleasure  to  me  to  give  official  testimony  to  the  assiduity  and  devotion; 
of  the  members  of  this  Board  to  the  interests  of  the  university.  With  one- 
accord  they  have  given  much  time  to  the  management  of  the  business  affairs 
of  the  university,  and  they  have  given  conscientious  and  undeviating  support 
to  those  whom  they  have  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  instructional 
interests.  Without  large  experience  in  university  work  they  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  great  task  committed  to  their  care  by  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  have  gained  liberal  conceptions  of  the  boundless  work 
and  the  large  requirements  of  the  State  university.  They  have  shown  discern- 
ment and  courage,  as  well  as  good  business  judgment,  in  the  course  which 
they  have  pursued,  and  every  act  of  every  member,  so  far  as  I have  dis- 
cerned, has  been  taken  with  conscientious  purpose  to  be  of  the  utmost 
possible  service  to  the  high  educational  interests  of  the  great  people  whose 
representatives  they  are. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  following  statement  will  show,  in  a general  way,  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  university  during  the  last  two  years.  The  detailed  finan- 
cial statement  appears  in  the  official  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees: 


Financial  Statement  of  the  University  of  Illinois  ( not  including 
State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  or  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station)  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1895. 


Receipts  September  1, 1894,  August  31, 1895. 
Balances — 

Current  funds c 

$2,650  26 
118,615  79 
20,346  50 

$141,612  55- 

77,382  01 
157, 400  00 
21,000  00 

State  appropriations 

United  States  appropriation 

Interest  on  endowment,  land  contracts,  etc 

28,499  61 
18,659  70 
7, 515  53 
16,981  19 
5, 725  98 

Fees  from  students 

Receipts  from  departments 

Miscellaneous 

Overdraft 

Stato  appropriations 

TTnitod  Statos  appropriations 

Expenditures  September  1, 1894,  August  31,1895. 
Salaries  for  instruction 

$89,436  22 
10, 179  99 
10,122  74 
25, 131  52 
98,603  11 

$397,394  56- 

$233,473  58 

148.200  85 
15,720  13 

Salaries  for  services 

FjYpp.nspsaf  Hfipa.rtmpnts  

Miscellaneous 

Special  State  appropriations 

Balances— 

Stato  appropriations 

TTnitod  Statos  appropriations 

$397,394  56 

Financial  Statement  of  the  University  of  Illinois  ( not  including 
State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  or  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station)  for  the  ten  months  ending  June  30,  1896. 


Receipts  September  1,1895,  June  30,1896. 
Balances— 

8148,200  85 
15, 720  13 

$163,920  98 

53,707  14 
168, 000  00 

11,010  14 
20, 920  00 
4,894  84 
15,636  08 
1,237  08 

Fpps  from  students.  

Receipts  from  departments 

Miscellaneous 

Overdraft 

Stwte  appropriations 

Expenditures  September  1,1895,  June  30,1896. 
Salaries  for  instruction  

$86,085  78 
11,024  83 
5,695  33 
53,928  17 
58,713  76 

$385,628  12 

$215, 447  87 
170, 180  25. 

Sa.la.ries  for  services 

Expenses  of  departments 

Miscellaneous 

Special  State  appropriations 

Balance.  State  appropriations 

$385,628  12 

CORPS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  official  list  of  the  members  of  the  corps  of  instruction,  with 
their  respective  titles,  will  indicate  more  clearly  than  can  be  done  in  any  other 
brief  way,  the  scope  and  character  of  the  instructional  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity: 


GENERAL  FACULTY. 


Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  LL.D 

John  Milton  Gregory,  LL.D 

Thomas  Jonathan  Burrill,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.. 


Samuel  Walker  Shattuck,  C.  E... 
Edward  Snyder,  A.  M 

Nathan  Clifford  Ricker,  M.  Arch. 

Ira  Osborn  Baker,  C.  E 

Stephen  Alfred  Forbes,  Ph.  D. . . 


Charles  WTesley  Rolfe,  M.  S 

Donald  McIntosh,  V.  S 

Arthur  Newell  Talbot,  C.  E 

Arthur  William  Palmer,  Sc.  D 

Frank  Forrest  Frederick 

Samuel  WTilson  Parr,  M.  S 

Herbert  Jewett  Barton,  A.  M 

Charles  Melville  Moss,  Ph.  D 

Daniel  Kilham  Dodge,  Ph.  D 

Lester  Paige  Breckenx’idge,  Ph.  B 


President. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy,  emeritus. 

Vice-President,  Dean  of  the  General  Faculty, 
Professor  of  Botauy  and  Horticulture,  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Board,  and  Botanist  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Business  Manager. 

Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Litera- 
ture,  emeritus. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineex-ing,  Professor 
of  Architecture. 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineei’ing. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Science,  Pi'ofessor  of 
Zoology,  State  Entomologist,  Entomologist  at 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Di- 
rector of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

Professor  of  Geology. 

Pi'ofessor  of  Veterinary  Science,  Veterinarian 
at  the  Agi-icultural  Experiment  Station. 

Professor  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing. 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Professor  of  Art  and  Design. 

Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Pi'ofessor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
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general  faculty— Concluded. 


David  Kinley,  Pli.  D 


Daniel  Harmon  Brush. Capt.  17th  Inf.,U.S.A 
Eugene  Davenport,  M.  Ag 


Arnold  Tompkins,  Ph.  D 

Albert  Pruden  Carman,  Sc.  D 

George  William  Myers,  Ph.  D 

Henry  Elijah  Summers,  B.  S 

Edgar  J.  Townsend,  Ph.  M 

Evarts  Boutell  Greene,  Ph.  D 

James  McLaren.  White.  B.  S 

Katharine  Merrill,  A.  B 

William  Otterbein  Krohn,  Ph.  D 

William  Humphrey  VanDervoort,  M.  E... 
William  David  Pence,  C.  E 

Harry  Sands  Grindley.  Sc.  D 

Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  B.  L 

Herman  S.  Piatt,  A.  M 

Bernard  Victor  Swenson,  B.  S 

Arthur  Hill  Daniels,  Ph.  D 

George  Day  Fairfield,  A.  M 

Charles  Wesley  Tooke,  A.  M 

Walter  Howe  Jones 

Henry  Houghton  Everett 

George  Daniel  Hammond,  A.  B 

Fred  Anson  Sager,  B.  S 

William  Esty,  B.  S.,  A.  M 

Lewis  Addison  Rhoades,  Ph.  D 

Frank  Smith,  A.  M 


Cyrus  Daniel  McLane,  B.  S. 
Perry  Greeley  Holden,  M.  S. 


John  Edward  McGilvrey,  A.  B 
George  Henry  Alden,  Ph.  D — 


Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Social 
Science,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Adminis- 
tration. 

Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Professor 
of  Animal  Husbandry.  Director  and  Agricul- 
turist of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

Professor  of  Physics. 

Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Mathe- 
matics. 

Associate  Professor  of  Human  Physiology  and 
Vertebrate  Anatomy. 

Secretary.  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture. 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineei'ing. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Sec- 
retary of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Secretary  of 
the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Law  and  Admin- 
istration. 

Professor  of  Music. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Training  and 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  Secretary  of 
the  College  of  Science,  Assistant  Zoologist  in 
the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Architectural  Construc- 
tion. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Physics, 
Assistant  Agriculturist  at  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  High  School 
V isitor. 

Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 


INSTRUCTORS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 


James  David  Phillips,  B.  S 

Ralph  Parsons  Smith,  Ph.  B 

Helen  Eliza  Butterfield,  M.  L 

Robert  Alvin  Wood,  M.  E 

George  Alfred  Goodenough,  B.  S 

Oscar  Quick,  A.  M 

Edward  John  Lake,  B.  S 

Ella  Hortense  Morrison 

George  A.  Huff,  Jr 

Wilber  John  Fraser,  B.  S 


Carlton  Raymond  Rose,  Ph.  M, 
Edwin  Hall  Pierce 

Joseph  Cullen  Blair 


Seth  Justin  Temple,  Ph.  B 

Adeline  Whitney  Rowley,  B.  M 


Instructor  in  General  Engineering  Drawing. 

Instructor  in  German. 

Instructor  in  Rhetoric. 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Insttuctor  in  Physics. 

Instructor  in  Free-Hand  ^rawing. 

Director  of  Physical  Training  for  Women. 

Assistant  Director  of  Gymnasium  and  Coach  of 
Athletic  Teams. 

Instructor  in  Dairying,  Assistant  in  Charge  of 
Dairy  Experiments  at  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Instructor  of  Violin,  Conductor  of  Military 
Band. 

Instructor  in  Horticultur*e,  Assistant  Horti- 
culturist at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

Instructor  in  Architecture. 

Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 
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instructors  and  assistants— Concluded. 


George  Washington  Schmidt.  A.  M 

Jeremiah  George  Hosier,  B.  S 

Robert  Clark  Vial,  B.  S 

Charles  Frederick  Hottes,  M.  S 

Hilo  Smith  Ketchum,  B.  S 

Clendon  VanHeter  Millar,  H.  S 

Paul  Chipman,  B.  S 

Arthur  Sayles  Patterson,  Ph.  B 

David  Hobart  Carnahan,  A.  B 

Harry  Keeler,  B.  S 

William  Charles  Brenke,  B.  S 

Cyril  Balfour  Clark 

Albert  Root  Curtiss 

Henry  Jones 

Joseph  Henderson  Wilson 

Mary  Haude  Cole,  A.  B 

Charles  Hunter  Garnett,  A.  B 

James  Harry  McKee,  B.  S 

Walter  Gilbert  Campbell.  B.  S 

George  David  Hubbard,  B.  S 

Edward  Lawrence  Milne,  B.  S 

George  Forbes  Anderson 


Instructor  in  German. 

Assistant  in  Geology. 

Assistant  in  General  Engineering  Drawing. 
Assistant  in  Botany. 

Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry,  on  State  Water  Survey. 
Assistant  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics. 
Assistant  in  French. 

Assistant  in  French. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Foreman  in  Machine  Shops. 

Foreman  in  Wood  Shops. 

Foreman  in  Blacksmith  Shop. 

Foreman  in  Foundry. 

Fellow  in  College  of  Literature  and  Arts. 
Fellow  in  College  of  Literature  and  Arts. 
Fellow  in  College  of  Engineering. 

Fellow  in  College  of  Engineering. 

Fellow  in  College  of  Science. 

Fellow  in  College  of  Science. 

Assistant  in  Military  Science. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


Edward  Gardnier  Howe 

Nathan  Austin  Weston,  B.  L 

Lillie  Adelle  Clendenin 

Charles  Nelson  Cole,  A.  B — 
Reuben  S.  Douglas,  A.  B — 


Principal. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  History. 
Instructor  in  English. 

Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 


Members  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  (not  men- 
tioned above) : 


Charles  Arthur  Hart 

William  Appleton  Snow.  M.  S.. 
Charles  Atwood  Kofoid,  Ph.  D 

Mary  Jane  Snyder 

Henry  Clinton  Forbes 

Lydia  Moore  Hart 


Systematic  Entomologist  and  Curator  of  Col- 
lections. 

Assistant  Entomologist. 

Superintendent  of  Biological  Station. 

Secretary. 

Librarian  and  Business  Agent. 

Artist. 


Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (not  men- 
tioned above) : 


Cyril  George  Hopkins,  M.  S 

Chemist. 

George  Perkins  Clinton.  M.  S 

Assistant  Botanist. 

Catherine  McCallum  McIntyre 

Stenographer  in  Secretary’s  Office. 

OTHER  OFFICIALS. 


William  Low  Pillsbury,  A.  M 


Percy  Favor  Bicknell,  A.  M. 
George  Washington  Graham 

Lillie  Heath 

Susan  Wilson  Ford 

Levi  Augustus  Boice 

William  Franklin  Marker  . . . 


Registrar.  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Librarian  witli  rank  of  Assistant  Professor. 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
Secretary  to  the  President. 

Stenographer  for  the  College  of  Engineering. 
Clerk  in  Registrar’s  Office. 

Clerk  in  Business  Manager’s  Office. 
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CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY,  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  ILLINOIS. 


Frederick  Marion  Goodman,  Pk.  G 


Carl  Svante  Nieanor  Hallberg,  Ph.  G 


William  August  Puckner,  Pk.  G . 

Franklin  Samuel  Heretk 

William  Baker  Day,  Pk.  G 

George  Edwin  Case,  Pk.  G 

Albert  David  Tkorburn,  Pk.  G. .. 
Louis  Igna'ius  Sckreiner,  Pk.  G. 


Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  and 
Director  of  tke  Microscopical  Laboratory, 
Dean  of  tke  Faculty. 

Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Phar- 
macy and  Director  of  the  Dispensing  Labora- 
tory. 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Director  of  the  Pharmacal  Laboratory. 

Instructor  in  Materia  Medica  and  Microscopy, 
Secretary  of  tke  Faculty. 

Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Microscopy. 


The  corps  of  instruction  has  grown  in  numbers  during  the  last  two  years. 
Some  who  were  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  have  been  called  to 
other  positions.  Some  of  the  younger  men  have  gone  to  pursue  higher 
studies  abroad.  A few  have  been  retired,  either  because  they  did  not  seem 
well  adapted  to  the  particular  conditions  which  prevail  here  or  because  their 
work  was  not  well  coordinated  with  the  other  work  of  the  university. 

There  is  no  responsibility  devolving  upon  the  president  of  the  university 
which  is  weightier  than  that  concerning  the  selection  of  new  members  of  the 
corps  of  instruction.  The  board  of  trustees  has  very  naturally  left  this  im- 
portant matter  largely  to  me,  and  I have  attempted  to  meet  my  responsibilities 
in  that  connection  in  the  best  possible  way.  The  university  does  not  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a place  for  any  one.  There  is  but  one  criterion  to 
be  observed  in  the  selection  of  members  of  the  instructional  force.  When  a 
place  is  to  be  filled  we  are  to  find,  if  we  can,  the  one  person  who  can  put 
more  wisdom  and  energy  into  it  than  can  any  one  else.  This  course  has 
been  uniformly  pursued,  and,  while  it  is  possible  that  a mistake  has  been 
or  may  be  occasionally  made,  I am  sure  there  would  be  a substantially  unan- 
imous opinion,  among  people  conversant  with  all  the  facts,  to  the  effect  that 
we  have  been  unusually  fortunate  in  recent  acquisitions  to  the  faculty. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  GROUNDS. 

The  site  of  the  university,  midway  between  the  cities  of  Champaign  and 
Urbana,  is  a most  delightful  one.  Here  we  have  in  the  neighborhood  of 
seven  hundred  acres  of  the  richest  land  in  the  world.  The  campus,  originally 
bare  prairie,  has  been  cared  for  and  beautified  for  many  years,  by  the  mak- 
ing of  roads  and  laying  of  walks,  and  by  the  planting  of  trees,  until  it  has 
come  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  in  the  State.  Indeed  it  is  alto- 
gether within  the  facts  to  say  more  than  this.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any 
other  college  campus  in  the  country  which  is  more  attractive,  or  has  more  of 
the  atmosphere  of  a seat  of  learning  about  it,  than  that  of  the  university  of 
Illinois.  This  is  a matter  of  large  interest  to  the  university.  We  are  com- 
monly too  unmindful  of  the  indirect  influences  which  radiate  from  our  sur- 
roundings. There  are  few  higher  or  more  delicate  duties  devolving  upon  the 
management  of  the  university  than  the  improvement  of  buildings  and  the 
beautifying  of  grounds.  Touching  the  grounds  of  our  university  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  we  have  every  reason  for  congratulation,  and  that  we  owe  a debt 
of  gratitude  to  Professor  Thomas  J.  Burrill,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
university  from  the  beginning,  and  who  has  always  had  the  general  care  and 
direction  of  the  grounds,  which  we  can  never  fully  repay. 

BUILDINGS. 

As  already  indicated,  there  has  been  a great  extension  and  improvement  of 
university  buildings  in  recent  years.  During  the  last  two  years  the  new  en- 
gineering building  has  been  finished,  dedicated  and  occupied.  It  is  a most 
commodious  and  substantial  structure,  and  probably  in  these  regards  excels 


any  other  engineering  building  in  the  country.  It  is  well  worthy  of  the  greatest 
school  of  engineering  in  the  wes1-.  During  the  last  two  years  a new  metal 
working  shop  has  been  erected  and  occupied.  This  has  enabled  us  entirely 
to  reorganize  the  shop  work  of  the  university.  The  building  which  was  form- 
erly made  to  suffice  for  all  of  the  shop  work  of  the  university  is  now  devoted 
to  the  wood  working  and  to  the  laboratory  for  theoretical  and  applied  me- 
chanics, while  all  of  the  metal  work  has  been  transferred  to  the  new  shop. 
In  the  latter  may  be  found  the  foundry,  the  smith  shop,  and  the  lathe  sliop. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  college  of  engineering  to  actually  perform  every  step 
referred  to  in  the  study  of  engineering  subjects.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  do  this  upon  small  models,  but  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  it  is  done 
just  as  it  would  be  done  in  real  construction  for  natural  uses.  For  example: 
The  boys  in  the  shops  have  constructed  and  mounted  the  steam  engines  which 
are  there  in  operation.  They  commenced  by  originating  the  designs,  draft- 
ing the  details  upon  paper,  carving  the  patterns  in  wood,  making  the  castings, 
and  then  finishing  and  mounting  them  until  they  had  a complete  engine.  Of 
course  this  practical  work  is  of  the  highest  moment  in  teaching  engineering. 

Beyond  the  buildings  already  referred  to,  the  university  has  recently 
erected  a president’s  house  and  an  astronomical  observatory  which  have  been 
completed  and  occupied,  and  now  has  a beautiful  new  library  building  in 
course  of  erection.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  character  and  purpose 
to  which  the  new  library  building  is  to  be  directed  will  be  of  momentous  con- 
sequence in  the  progress  of  the  university  development.  Common  expe- 
rience in  other  universities  is  to  the  effect  that  a library  building  having 
character  about  it,  an  abundance  of  room  and  large  facilities  for  study,  ex- 
erts a stimulating  and  healthful  influence  upon  all  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 
As  President  Elliot  has  very  well  put  it:  “The  library  is  the  core  of  the 

university.”  We  have  never  been  very  well  equipped  with  a library  here. 
We  have" but  about  thirty  thousand  volumes  and  some  of  these  are  not  of 
very  great  use,  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  with  the  completion  of  the 
new  library  building  a new  library  will  be  provided  by  the  State. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

For  the  purpose  of  systematizing  the  instruction  the  work  of  the  university 
is  divided  into  four  colleges  and  several  schools.  The  colleges  are  those  of 
literature  and  arcs,  science,  engineering  and  agriculture.  Instructors  com- 
monly render  service  to  more  than  one  of  these  colleges,  and  students  have 
likewise  commonly  taken  work  in  the  different  colleges,  but  a complete  or- 
ganization for  each  of  the  colleges  is  maintained. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  biennial  period  it  was  found  that  the  college  of 
literature  and  arts  stood  much  in  need  of  being  reorganized  and  strengthened. 
It  had  apparently  had  less  care  and  nourishment  than  any  of  the  others.  This 
-difficulty  has  been  in  part  remedied,  but  only  in  part.  Substantial  additions 
to  the  instructional  force  have  been  made,  but  other  additions  ought  to  be 
made,  and  doubtless  will  be  in  the  early  future.  I soon  became  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  harmonious  development  of  university  interests  re- 
quired that  much  more  should  be  done  upon  the  purely  literary  courses,  and 
I have  had  no  reason  to  change  my  mind.  Our  State  has  had  marvelous  re- 
sources and  has  bestowed  the  greatest  energy  upon  their  development,  but 
the  time  has  come  when  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  State  are  demand- 
ing, and  when  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  provide  for  them  the  best 
literary  culture.  In  fact  we  have  hardly  been  up  to  the  necessities  of  the 
times  in  this  regard,  for  we  find  that  they  have  been  going  out  of  the  State 
in  large  numbers  to  get  what  the  State  has  neglected  to  provide  for  them. 

The  college  of  science  has  been  under  the  leadership  of  men  whose  scien- 
tific standards  and  teaching  powers  have  been  second  to  those  of  but  very 
few  in  the  country,  or  in  the  world.  The  work  of  that  college  has  always 
Been  of  high  order,  though  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  departments  the 
work  has  been  taken  by  a relatively  small  number  of  students.  This  college 
is  very  well  equipped  with  apparatus  and  seems  entirely  equal  to  any  demands 
that  may  be  made  upon  it. 
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The  college  of  agriculture  needs  more  help  than  it  has  had,  and  perhaps  a. 
more  thorough  organization  and  more  discriminating  plans  than  have  yet 
been  devised,  although  much  has  been  done  in  the  biennial  period  by  way  of 
strengthening  its  hands.  Its  work  has  been  separated  into  three  substantial 
departments,  namely:  Animal  husbandry,  agricultural  physics  and  horticult- 

ure, and  the  best  qualified  persons  available  have  been  put  at  the  heads  of 
these  departments.  A new  and  commodious  barn  has  been  erected  and  it  is 
therefore  no  longer  necessary  to  house  cattle  and  horses  together,  as  was 
formerly  the  case.  The  horses  have  been  removed  to  the  new  barn  and  the 
old  barn  has  been  thoroughly  reconstructed  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
development  of  a herd  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  comprised  of  the  three 
leading  breeds:  Jerseys,  Devons  or  Short  Horns  and  Holsteins. 

We  have  undertaken  in  the  college  of  agriculture  to  do  much  more  than  has 
heretofore  been  done  in  the  way  of  dairying.  Our  facilities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  important  interest  are  very  meagre  and  stand  in  need  of  sub- 
stantial help.  Indeed,  I think  that  the  university  should  be  provided  with 
two  new  buildings  in  the  agricultural  interests.  There  should  be  a building 
of  a substantial  character  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  agricultural  theories; 
and  there  should  also  be  a building,  which  need  not  cost  so  much,  devoted  to 
the  practical  extension  of  the  dairying  interests.  We  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  exert  the  influence  which  the  State  university  ought  to  exert  upon  the 
agricultural  work  of  the  State,  and  to  be  of  the  service  which  we  may  well 
hope  to  extend  to  the  homes  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  without  as  thorough 
and  extended  provision  in  the  way  of  teachers  and  equipment  as  we  have  for 
the  promotion  of  other  university  interests. 

It  is  true  that  the  scientific  work  of  the  college  of  agriculture  does  not  seem 
to  be  appreciated  as  it  deserves  by  men  whose  business  is  agriculture.  We 
find  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  sons  of  farmers  who  come  to  the  univer- 
sity desire  to  study  scientific  agriculture  less  than  anything  else.  This  is 
doubtless  because  of  conditions  for  which  none  of  us  are  responsible,  but  at 
the  same  time  a great  and  leading  agricultural  State  like  Illinois  can  not 
safely  neglect  to  provide  the  best  and  highest  agricultural  education  for  such 
of  its  children  as  can  be  induced  to  come  and  take  it. 

The  college  of  engineering  has  gained  large  proportions  and  wide  reputa- 
tion among  the  people.  Its  work  is  divided  into  five  different  department- 
ments,  namely:  Architecture  and  architectural  engineering,  civil  engineer- 

ing, electrical  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  municipal  and  sanitary 
engineering.  The  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering,  Professor  Nathan  Clif- 
ford Ricker,  is  a graduate  of  this  university  in  class  of  1872,  and  has  many 
times  compensated  the  State  for  the  advantages  it  gave  him  in  his  early  pre- 
paration. With  intense  devotion,  exhaustive  study,  discriminating  judgment, 
and  kindly  nature,  he  has  for  many  years  been  a most  effective  instrument  in 
developing  an  engineering  school  which  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  the 
State  which  has  supported  it.  And  he  has  been  ably  assisted  by  a corps  of  en- 
gineering chiefs  which  would  reflect  credit  upon  any  institution  in  the  land. 
The  new  engineering  hall,  to  which  I have  already  adverted,  has  exerted  a 
most  healthful  and  stimulating  influence  upon  our  engineering  work.  And 
yet,  the  possibilities  of  engineering  are  without  limit.  So  are  the  needs  of 
engineering  in  this  State  of  unrivalled  material  resources  also  without  limit. 
An  engineering  equipment  is  costly;  it  wears  out  rapidly;  it  is  quickly  sup- 
planted by  new  inventions  and  discoveries,  and  must  continually  be  aug- 
mented at  large  cost  if  it  is  to  meet  the  demands  which  naturally  fall  upon  it. 
It  is  of  course  expensive  for  the  State  of  Illinois  to  maintain  a great  school  of 
engineering,  but  no  intelligent  citizen  of  the  State,  who  will  look  into  the 
facts,  will  feel  that  it  is  not  wise  in  so  doing,  or  indeed  that  it  c^in  afford  to 
do  otherwise. 


MILITARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Besides  the  work  classified  under  the  four  colleges  above  set  forth,  mention 
must  be  made  of  work  in  some  special  schools.  We  have  here  a most  excel- 
lent military  department  supported  by  the  General  Government.  It  will  be 
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remembered  that  the  land  grant  act,  which  first  provided  a portion  of  the 
means  for  the  establishment  of  this  university,  was  passed  in  1862  in  the  very 
heat  of  the  civil  war.  That  act  provided  that  all  institutions  taking  the  ben- 
efit of  it  should  maintain  military  departments.  The  General  Government 
details  an  officer  of  the  regular  army  to  have  charge  of  such  department  in 
each  school.  The  officer  now  in  charge  at  the  university  is  Captain  Daniel  Har- 
mon Brush,  of  the  17th  United  States’ Infantry.  The  study  of  military  science 
and  tactics,  and  the  observance  of  military  drill  are  required  of  all  freshmen 
and  sophomore  students.  I am  told  that  there  has  been  not  a little  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  opposition,  to  this  among  students  in  years  gone  by.  I have  seen 
nothing  of  it  during  my  connection  with  the  university.  I am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  arrangement  is  a most  excellent  one.  It  insures  some  degree  of 
physical  exercise  on  the  part  of  all  students  and,  what  is  of  no  less  conse- 
quence, it  exacts  entire  and  prompt  obedience  to  discipline.  I am  told,  and 
very  readily  believe,  that  the  military  department  was  never  in  as  excellent 
condition  as  now,  and  shall  regret  exceedingly  when  the  time  comes  that  the 
present  officer  must  be  changed  under  the  common  practice  of  the  war  de- 
partment. Captain  Brush  has  proved  himself  to  be  a military  man  of  an  high 
order, — sagacious,  wise,  unyielding,  exact, — and  he  has  accordingly  won  the 
respect  and  the  appreciative  thanks  of  all  connected  with  the  institution. 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

Within  the  last  bi-ennial  period  we  have  established  a school  of  music  in  the 
university,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Walter  Howe  Jones.  Departments 
for  instruction  upon  the  piano,  stringed  instruments,  wind  instruments,  and 
in  voice  culture,  have  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  organized.  Regular 
courses  of  study  and  practice  have  been  arranged,  upon  which  suitable  di- 
plomas will  be  granted.  This  important  school  is  already  doing  a great  deal 
for  the  entertainment  and  culture  of  all  associated  with  the  university. 

In  this  connection  it  is  timely  to  mention  that  the  university  has  long  main- 
tained a military  band  among  the  students,  which  has  attained  no  small  de- 
gree of  excellence  and  become  an  important  element  in  university  life.  An 
orchestra  has  recently  been  organized  and  promises  good  results.  A glee 
club  of  selected  voices  from  among  the  young  men  has  long  given  great 
pleasure  to  the  friends  of  the  institution,  and  one  recently  organized  among 
the  young  women  is  promising  in  the  same  direction. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

Last  spring  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  accepted  a proposition, 
made  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Chicago  college  of  pharmacy,  for  the 
absorption  of  that  institution.  The  Chicago  college  of  pharmacy  was  estab- 
lished in  1859  and  has  the  longest  and  brightest  record  of  any  school  of  phar- 
macy in  the  west.  It  has  almost  a thousand  graduates.  It  proposed  to  give 
what  property  it  had,  to  the  State  university,  without  any  conditions  what- 
ever. There  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  there  last  year.  The 
term  covers  two  years.  The  fall  term  this  year  has  opened  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  students.  The  institution  is  entirely  self-supporting.  It  is 
believed  that  while  it  is  best  to  be  conservative  about  steps  of  this  kind,  the 
present  one  will  prove  of  advantage  both  to  the  school  of  pharmacy  and  to 
the  university. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  STUDENTS. 

The  student  body  has  gradually  increased  in  numbers  during  recent  years. 
The  following  statement  shows  at  a glance  the  extent  of  this  increase: 


—10  P.  I. 


Attendance  1886-7  to  1895-6. 


Univer- 

sity. 

Gain. 

Pre- 

paratory 

Total. 

1886-7 

252 

27 

91 

353 

377 

1887-8 

274 

22 

103 

1888-9 

297 

23 

121 

418 

469 

1889-90 

356 

59 

113 

1890-1 

377 

21 

132 

509 

1891-2 

420 

43 

163 

196 

583 

686 

1892-3 

490 

70 

1893-4 

552 

62 

166 

718 

1894-5..  . 

604 

52 

147 

751 

815 

1895-6 

664 

60 

151 

Total  gain  in  University  in  ten  years 412 

Per  cent,  gain  in  University  in  ten  years % 163 


This  statement  is  of  course  gratifying,  but  figures  fail  to  convey  the  most 
gratifying  fact  touching  the  growth  of  the  student  body.  That  fact  lies  in 
the  manifest  improvement  in  the  quality  and  preparation  of  students  who 
come  to  the  university,  although,  as  to  preparation,  much  more  is  yet  to  be 
desired.  It  will  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  largest  increase  is  in  the 
regular  college  courses,  and  this  is  also  a most  gratifying  and  significant 
fact. 

ATJTHORITIVE  ORGANIZATION. 

The  university  organization  for  administrative  purposes  has  been  entirely 
recast  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  Briefly  stated  it  is  as 
follows : 

1.  The  president  is  charged  with  general  responsibility  and  authority 
touching  every  interest  to  the  university,  upon  both  the  business  and  in- 
structional sides  of  its  work.  He  derives  his  power  from  the  board  of 
trustees  and  is  responsible  to  the  board  alone.  He  is  expected  to  see,  in  a 
general  way,  that  the  business  details  of  the  university  are  economically  and 
judicially  managed;  that  the  instruction  is  correlated  and  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  the  State,  and  that  all  persons  in  the  pay  of  the 
university  render  the  service  which  is  properly  expected  of  them. 

2.  The  dean  of  the  general  faculty  is  charged  with  the  particular  and 
special  supervision  of  the  instructional  work,  and  has  immediate  responsibility 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  graduate  school.  He  is  ex-officio  vice  president 
of  the  university. 

3.  The  council  of  administration  consists  of  the  president,  the  dean  of  the 
general  faculty  and  the  deans  of  the  several  colleges.  This  body  is  charged 
with  the  regulation  of  all  matters  which  the  president  may  think  well  to  sub- 
mit to  it,  and  with  all  questions  of  discipline.  In  actual  practice  the  presi- 
dent decides  and  acts  upon  all  ordinary  questions  of  administration.  If  one 
of  unusual  import  is  presented  he  submits  it  to  the  council  of  administration 
for  their  judgment.  All  matters  of  discipline  that  are  ofyany  moment  what- 
ever are  passed  upon  by  this  body.  The  council  of  administration  does  not 
legislate,  it  acts  with  the  president  in  administering.  The  arrangement  is  a 
flexible  one  and  has  proved  an  admirable  one.  It  secures  the  dispatch  of  all 
ordinary  executive  business  without  any  delays,  while  it  secures  the  action  of 
a number  of  minds,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  most  experienced  men  connected 
with  the  university  are  expressed  upon  all  matters  of  any  unusual  consequence. 

4.  The  general  faculty  is  composed  of  all  members  of  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  rank  of  professor,  associate  professor,  assistant  professor  and 
others  who  may  be  acting  as  the  heads  of  departments.  The  general  faculty 
is  a legislative  body  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  administration.  It  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  instructional  policy  of  the 
university. 
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5.  A college  faculty  organization  is  maintained  in  each  of  the  colleges. 
This  body  is  charged  with  all  responsibility  touching  the  progress  of  students 
in  the  college  for  which  it  stands,  and  with  such  otlier  matters  as  are  wholly 
within  the  functions  of  a college  faculty,  and  do  not  involve  the  taking  away 
of  substantial  rights  of  students  or  the  interests  of  persons  not  connected 
with  the  university.  Any  matter  for  which  the  university  in  general  must 
answer  is  not  within  the  scope  of  any  of  the  college  faculties. 

C.  The  corps  of  instruction  consists  of  all  persons  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  instructional  work  of  the  university. 


PROMOTING  THE  PUBLIC  INTERESTS. 

The  university  always  holds  itself  in  readiness  to  do  anything  which  it  may 
to  promote  the  common  interests  of  the  people.  It  feels  that  it  ought  to  reach 
out  and  do  very  much  more  in  this  way  than  it  has  heretofore  done.  It  is  my 
own  feeling  that  it  ought  to  sustain  au  even  more  vital  relationship  to  the 
high  schools,  the  teachers’  institutes,  and  the  farmers]  institutes  of  the  State. 
Whatever  the  university  can  do  in  this  or  other  directions  will  be  most  gladly 
undertaken  at  any  time  that  the  general  authorities  of  the  State  will  indicate 
the  desire  that  we  shall  do  so. 

The  last  General  Assembly  made  two  somewhat  important  moves  in  this 
direction.  The  first  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a vaccine  laboratory 
here,  which  should  supply  pure  vaccine  virus  to  the  physicians  and  druggists 
of  the  State,  at  about  the  cost  of  production.  This  step  has  already  been 
taken  and  a laboratory  opened  under  the  supervision  of  the  professor  of 
bacteriology  and  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  professor  of  veterinary 
science,  which  is  in  itself  an  assurance  of  the  purity  of  the  product. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  this  was  a provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a special  laboratory  for  the  systematic  examination  of  the  potable 
waters  of  the  State,  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  health.  In  the  lab- 
oratory which  we  have  set  up  we  have  already  examined  nearly  or  quite  two 
thousand  specimens  of  water  from  the  lakes,  rivers,  springs,  and  wells  of  the 
State.  The  laboratory  has  undertaken  to  systematically  collect  from  the 
lakes  and  streams  of  the  State  specimens  taken  at  different  points  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  conditions  which  prevail  at  different  times,  and 
with  a view  to  learning  what,  if  any,  are  the  causes  which  render  these 
sources  of  supply  dangerous  to  health  at  certain  times.  Beyond  this  great 
work  we  have  largely  advertised  that  we  would  receive  and  analyze,  free  of 
charge,  any  specimens  of  drinking  water  sent  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  they  were  dangerous  to  health.  Perhaps  half  of  the 
specimens  analyzed  have  come  from  the  latter  source  of  supply. 

In  both  of  the  foregoing  matters  we  have  been  acting  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  I am  confident  that  we  can  do  much  more  in 
these  directions,  and  in  many  other  directions,  for  the  common  good. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

This  is  a great  State  and  it  cannot  afford  to  be  either  behind  or  indifferent 
to  its  highest  educational  needs.  Some  other  states,  of  less  prominence  in  the 
Union,  would  not  be  very  derelict  if  they  maintained  a second  or  third  rate 
university,  but  the  State  of  Illinois  is  censurable  indeed  if  it  does  not  main- 
tain one  of  the  very  first  rank.  It  has  not  yet  done,  by  any  means,  what  it 
must  do  to  take  its  proper  position.  The  reports  of  the  United  States’  Com- 
missioner of  Education  show  that  we  have  sent  twice  as  many  students  to  the 
colleges  of  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  as  we  have  received  from  those 
states  into  our  colleges.  We  send  many  times  as  many  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  as  we  receive  from  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  gratifying  fact  also 
appears  that  the  people  of  Illinois  send  more  students  to  college,  in  propor- 
tion to  population,  than  does  any  one  of  the  states  named.  There  is  but  one 
conclusion  from  this,  and  that  is  that  the  people  of  Illinois  are  demanding 
more  college  facilities  than  the  State  is  providing. 
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A great  State  university  can  be  developed  only  through  the  most  liberal 
provision  for  the  instructional  force  and  for  the  material  equipment.  College 
work  has  been  revolutionized  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Two  things,  with- 
out considering  any  others,  are  abundant  explanation  of  the  large  increase  in 
the  expenses  of  college  work.  I refer  to  the  multiplication  of  courses  with 
the  privileges  of  election  and  to  the  methods  of  instruction  by  practical 
demonstration.  Twenty- five  years  ago  nearly  all  the  students  in  college  took 
the  classical  courses  and  the  instruction  was  merely  theoretical  and  only  cate- 
chetical. Now  the  work  has  been  indefinitely  broadened.  Students  will  not 
go,  and  ought  not  to  go,  where  they  cannot  have  the  widest  choice  as  to  the 
kind  of  work  which  they  shall  pursue,  and  everything  that  is  discussed  in 
theory  must  actually  work  out  in  practice.  It  is  the  multiplication  of  courses 
and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  teachers,  as  well  as  the  addition  of 
libraries  and  laboratories,  and  shops  of  all  kinds,  which  have  added  so  much 
to  the  expense.  Yet  no  one  can  regret  this,  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
struction, and  the  adaptation  of  instruction  to  the  needs,  have  more  than 
compensated  for  the  increase  in  cost.  Illinois  must  go  right  on  with  this 
work,  unhesitatingly  and  courageously,  if  she  would  take  the  position  which 
she  is  bound  to  take  educationally,  and  if  she  would  derive  the  advantages 
for  her  children  which  she*is  bound  to  hold  out  to  them. 

Our  material  equipment  stands  in  serious  need  of  yet  further  extension, 
and  the  instruction  which  we  are  able  to  offer  must  yet  be  much  enlarged 
and  improved. 


CENTRAL  HEATING  PLANT. 

It  is  imperative  that  a new  central  heating  plant  shall  be  provided  at  an 
early  date.  The  increase  in  number  of  buildings  has  rendered  the  old  plant 
altogether  inadequate.  Our  heating  engineers  tell  me  that  the  old  plant  is  in 
large  measure  unable  to  meet  the  demands  which  are  now  made  upon  it  in 
extreme  weather,  and  that  it  is  in  danger  of  failing  us  utterly  at  a time  when 
we  shall  stand  most  in  need  of  it.  This  being  so  it  is  of  course  impracticable 
to  expect  it  to  heat  the  new  library  building.  The  substantial  character  of 
the  university  is  wanting  without  the  most  thorough  provisions  for  heating 
and  ventilation.  This  important  matter  must  be  attended  to  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment. 

AGRICULTURAL  BUILDING. 

I have  already  adverted  to  the  desirability  of  a new  building  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  1 touch  upon  the  matter  here  only  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not 
overlooked  in  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  which  I am  speaking. 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

On  the  morning  of  August,  16,  last,  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  univer- 
sity was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  arising  from  a stroke  of  lightning.  In  two 
hours,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  fire  departments  of  the  adjoining 
cities,  and  of  many  friends  of  the  university,  the  roof  and  interior  of  the 
building  were  consumed.  Our  ordinary  operating  expense  fund  has  been 
taxed  beyond  its  endurance  to  put  a new  roof  upon  the  walls  which  remained 
standing,  and  to  patch  up  the  interior  so  that  we  could  continue  work  during 
the  present  year.  The  building  will  have  to  be  entirely  reconstructed  in  the 
interior.  The  chemical  department  at  the  university  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant we  have,  and,  as  is  well  known,  it  stands  exceedingly  high  in  the 
chemistry  work  of  the  country.  The  old  building  has  already  outgrown  the 
qeeds  of  the  chemistry  department,  and  it  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
construct  a new  building  better  suited  to  the  necessities  of  that  important  de- 
partment, and  devote  the  old  one  to  some  other  needs  to  which  it  is  better 
adapted.  This  whole  matter  will  be  presented  to  the  approaching  General 
Assembly. 
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women’s  building. 

We  have  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  women  students  at  the  university, 
while  the  number  of  young*  men  is  five  times  as  many.  It  surely  is  of  no  less 
consequence  to  the  State  of  Illinois  that  the  young  women  shall  be  liberally 
educated  than  that  the  young  men  shall  be.  The  fact  that  we  have  done  so 
much  more  in  engineering  than  in  literary  lines  has  encouraged  the  attend- 
ance of  young  men  more  than  that  of  young  women.  We  have  been  assidu- 
ously trying  to  remedy  the  defect  by  elaborating  the  courses  of  study  in  which 
women  are  most  interested.  What  has  been  said  touching  the  college  of 
literature  and  arts  has  had  some  reference  to  this  matter.  But  it  is  high  time 
to  do  a great  deal  more  than  we  have  yet  done  in  order  to  encourage  the  at- 
tendance of  a much  larger  number  of  women  students. 

In  my  judgment  there  should  be  a women]s  building  in  our  group,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a very  wise  thing  to  erect  a new  chemical 
laboratory  and  reconstruct  the  old  one  for  a women’s  building.  It  is  large 
enough  for  that  purpose  and  could  be  put  to  most  admirable  uses  in  that  way. 

GYMNASIUMS. 

We  are  sadly  in  need  of  gymnasiums  for  both  men  and  women.  The  uni- 
versity has  paid  very  sharp  attention  to  physical  training,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  it  should.  With  the  large  number  of  young  people  here  health  can  be 
maintained  only  when  looked  after  by  experts,  and  when  systematic  exercise 
is  followed.  Aside  from  this  general  and  systematic  training,  the  university 
has  excelled  in  athletics.  Our  athletic  teams  have  won  high  honors  in  com- 
petition with  others.  At  the  same  time  we  have  taken  an  exceedingly  high 
position  in  relation  to  the  policy  of  our  athletics.  Touching  this  point  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a recent  number  of  Harpers’  Weekly  will  be  more  ex- 
pressive than  anything  I can  say: 

“As  for  Illinois,  she  has  long  been,  from  an  athletic  point  of  view,  the 
cleanest  university  in  the  west.  Her  president,  A.  S.  Draper,  and  faculty, 
and  athletic  director,  Henry  H.  Everett,  have  kept  questionable  men  off  the 
teams,  despite  the  wavering  course  of  their  rivals,  and  it  must  be  great  satis- 
faction for  her  to  know  that  to-day  her  eleven  is  showing  probably  the  best 
football  of  western  colleges.  Here,  too,  as  at  Wisconsin,  several  expert  foot- 
ball players,  ineligible  because  of  the  six  months’  residence  rule,  presented 
themselves  as  candidates  on  the  opening  of  the  autumn  term.  The  matter 
was  presented  to  the  faculty.  * * * It  was  said  they  had  not  entered  with 
reference  to  football,  that  the  residence  rule  should  be  suspended  at  least  far 
enough  to  enable  them  to  play  in  match  games  with  other  institutions  which 
did  not  observe  the  rule.  Yet,  after  the  fullest  discussion,  the  faculty  de- 
termined by  unanimous  vote  to  uphold  the  rule,  and  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  faculty  that  no  exceptions  to  this  rule 
of  residence  should  be  made  by  us  in  any  case  whatever;  but,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  influence  of  the  University  of  Illinois  should  be  exerted  at  all 
times  and  in  every  practicable  way  to  secure  the  adoption,  by  all  competing 
colleges,  of  this  rule,  or  its  equivalent,  as  indispensable  to  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  a high  standard  of  amateur  college  athletics.” 

“There  was  no  president  and  no  board  of  regents  to  annul  the  faculty’s 
decision,  and  Illinois  remains  the  honor  to  western  college  sports  she  has  al- 
ways been.” 

Now,  while  we  are  doing  all  these  things  and  upon  this  high  plain,  in  the 
way  of  promoting  health  and  physical  strength,  we  have  no  gymnasium  ac- 
commodations worth  mentioning.  The  men  use  military  hall  for  gymnasium 
purposes,  but  such  use  interferes  with  the  military  interests,  while  there  are 
no  accommodations  such  as  every  well  regulated  gymnasium  imperatively 
requires  The  women  use  for  gymnasium  purposes  a room  on  the  top  floor 
of  natural  history  hall.  It  has  no  conveniences  such  as  are  needed,  and  its 
use  as  a gymnasium  materially  interferes  with  the  comfort  and  efficient  work 
of  professors  and  students  in  other  rooms  in  the  building. 
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The  suggestion  just  made,  touching  the  reconstruction  of  the  chemical  lab- 
ratory  for  a women’s  building,  if  it  should  be  carried  out,  might  provide  for 
a women’s  gymnasium.  But  it  seems  imperatively  necessary  that  an  appro- 
priation of  from  forty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  dollars  should  be  made  for 
a men’s  gymnasium. 


PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

No  state  university  is  complete  without  professional  schools,  at  least  without 
medical  and  law  schools.  I can  see  that  we  encounter  serious  obstacles  when 
we  undertake  to  establish  a medical  school  in  a small  community  without 
abundant  hospital  advantages,  but  I see  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a law  school  here,  and  I am  sure  it  would  go  a long  way  towards 
vitalizing  the  life  of  the  institution,  and  that  its  influence  would  in  a very 
little  time  count  strongly  upon  the  public  life  of  the  State.  Students  leave  us 
in  considerable  numbers  each  year  to  go  into  other  states  to  pursue  courses 
of  legal  study.  The  reasons  why  the  State  should  train  her  own  young  men 
in  the  interests  of  her  affairs,  and  particularly  why  she  should  train  her  own 
young  men  for  public  life,  are  too  obvious  to  need  presentation  here. 

BOARDING  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

We  have  no  dormitory  system  at  the  university  such  as  is  commonly  found  at 
most  large  institutions.  Most  of  the.  state  universities  have  dormitories,  and 
a number  of  them  at  least  provide  rooms  for  students  at  little  or  no  cost. 
Our  students  find  such  boarding  accommodations  as  they  can  in  the  homes 
about  us,  but  such  accommodations  are  frequently  less  in  number  and  in 
quality  than  is  to  be  desired.  This  is  particularly  true  in  reference  to  the 
boarding  accommodations  for  the  young  women.  They  are  obliged  to  take 
places  where  they  have  much  less  , in  the.  way  of  conveniences,  nourishing 
food,  and  home  privileges,  than  their  comfort  and  efficient  work  make  neces- 
sary. If  the  student  body  is  to  increase  in  proportion,  as  no  one  doubts,  the 
matter  of  suitable  boarding  accommodations  is  going  to  be  a very  serious 
one,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  but  that  the  State  will  have  to  come  to  our 
relief  in  this  connection. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  a general  way  I have  hastily  outlined  the  situation,  both  as  to  property 
and  work,  at  the  State  university.  In  a word,  I think  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  physical  condition  of  the  plant  has  been  very  much  advanced;  that 
the  financial  status  is  better  than  it  was;  that  the  faculty  and  student  body 
have  been  materially  enlarged;  that  the  instruction  has  been  improved;  that 
the  outlook  has  been  much  widened,  while  the  people  of  the  State  have  been 
getting  better  acquainted  with  and  much  more  interested  in  the  great  insti- 
tution. All  this  is  due  to  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  excellent  disposition  of  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  the  enthusiastic 
assiduity  of  the  instructional  force,  the  general  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
educational  leaders  of  the  State,  and  to  the  spirit  and  interest  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people. 

Urbana,  111.,  September  1,  189C. 

Andrew  S.  Draper, 
President. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

Carbondale, III. 


Hon.  Samuel  M.  Inglis,  Superintendent  of  Public,  Instruction: 

Sir: — As  President,  and  in  conformity  with  established  usage,  I hereby 
submit  to  you  my  report  of  the  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University  for 
the  two  years  ending  June  11,  1896.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  present 
to  you,  and,  through  you,  to  the  people  of  the  State,  an  official  account  of 
this  school;  of  its  condition,  its  organization,  and  its  aims,  together  with  such 
other  matters  as  may  seem  pertinent  and  helpful. 


STATISTICS. 


For  the  Sessions  of 


Whole  number  of  students 

Men 

Women 

Attendance  by  terms— 

Fall  term 

Winter  term 

Spring  term 

Totals  by  terms 

Average  per  term 

Attendance  by  departments— 

Normal 

Preparatory 

High  school 

Model  school 

Practice  teachers 

Graduates 

May  institute 

Tuition  account: 

Normal — 

Free 

Paying 

Preparatory- 

Free  

Paying 

High  school — 

Free 

Paying 

Model  school — 

Free 

Paying 

Totals— 

Free 

Paying 

Faculty- 

Whole  number 

Men 

Women 


1894-5.  | 1895-6. 


739 

744 

422 

421 

317 

323 

438 

477 

451 

491 

529 

511 

1,418 

1,476 

472 

492 

459 

494 

100 

107 

34 

146 

143 

83 

94 

19 

24 

48 

437 

473 

22 

21 

90 

95 

10 

12 

34 

57 

48 

89 

95 

584 

616 

155 

128 

17 

17 

10 

10 

7 

7 
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ATTENDANCE  BY  COUNTIES  AND  STATES. 

There  have  been  students  from  forty-eight  counties  in  Illinois,  and  from 
eleven  states,  as  follows: 


COUNTIES. 


Alexander, 

Bond, 

Christian, 

Clay, 

Clinton, 

Coles, 

Cook, 

DeKalb, 

Douglas, 

Edwards, 

Fayette, 

Franklin, 

Gallatin, 

Greene, 

Hamilton, 

Hardin, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

Johnson, 

Lawrence, 

Logan, 

Macon, 

Macoupin, 

Madison, 


Marion, 

Massac, 

Menard. 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Morgan, 

Moultrie, 

Peoria, 

Perry, 

Pope, 

Pulaski, 

Randolph, 

Richland, 

St.  Clair, 

Saline, 

Sangamon, 

Schuyler, 

Shelby, 

Union, 

Wabash, 

Washington, 

White, 

Will, 

Williamson. 


Arkansas, 

Kansas, 

Idaho, 

Kentucky, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Indian  Teri’itory, 

Nebraska, 

Indiana, 

New  York. 

THE  FACULTY. 

During  the  two  sessions  covered  by  this  report,  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  corps  of  teachers.  Following  is  a list  of  the  teachers,  in  the  order  of 
their  appointment,  and  with  the  department  of  which  each  has  charge: 


Harvey  William  Everest,  M.A.,  LL.D 

Daniel  Baldwin  Parkinson,  M.A 

Martha  Buck 

George  Hazen  French,  M.A 

Inez  Isabel  Green 

Matilda  Finley  Salter 

George  Washington  Smith,  M.  A 

Arista  Burton 

Samuel  Bettes  Whittington 

Samuel  Ernest  Harwood,  M.  A 

Theda  Gildemeister 

Irene  Ferguson 

Mary  Caldwell 

Carlos  Eben  Allen,  A.  B 


President,  psychology  and  political  econ- 
omy. 

Registrar  and  Vice-President,  physics, 
chemistry,  astronomy  and  geology. 

English  grammar. 

Curator  of  museum,  natural  history  and 
physiology. 

Geography. 

Drawing. 

Training  teacher,  music,  and  principal  of 
grammar  school. 

History. 

Arithmetic  and  civics. 

Method  in  arithmetic  and  higher  mathe- 
matics. 

Training  teacher,  principal  of  primary 
School. 

Primary  teacher. 

Penmanship,  bookkeeping  and  physical 
Training. 

Latin  and  Greek. 
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The  Faculty — Concluded. 


Hans  Ballin 

Henry  William  Shryock,  Ph.  B 
James  Kirk,  M.  A 

Minnie  Jane  Fryar 

Jennie  Hopper 


German  and  physical  training. 

Elocution,  rhetoric  and  English  literature 
Pedagogy  and  school  law,  superintendent 
of  training  school. 

Librarian. 

Stenographer  and  clerical  assistant. 


The  Faculty  page  for  1896-7  presents  a few  changes  and  stands  as  follows: 


Harvey  William  Everest,  M.  A.,  LL.D. 

Daniel  Baldwin  Parkinson,  M.  A 

Martha  Buck 

George  Hazen  French,  M.  A 

Inez  Isabel  Green 

Matilda  Finley  Salter 

George  Washington  Smith,  M.  A 

Arista  Burton 

Samuel  Bettes  Whittington 

Samuel  Earnest  Harwood,  M.  A 

Theda  Gildemeister 

Irene  Ferguson 

Mary  Caldwell 

Carlos  Eben  Allen,  A.  B 

Henry  William  Shryock,  Ph.B 

James  Kirk,  M.  A 

Minnie  Jane  Fryar 

Jennie  Hopper 


President,  psychology  and  political  econ- 
omy. 

Registrar  and  vice-President,  physics, 
chemistry,  astronomy  and  geology. 

English  grammar. 

Curator  of  museum,  natural  history  and 
physiology. 

Geography 

Drawing. 

Training  teacher,  music  and  principal  of 
grammar  school. 

History. 

Arithmetic,  civics  and  physical  training. 

Method  in  arithmetic  and  higher  mathe- 
matics. 

Training  teacher,  principal  of  primary 
school. 

Primary  teacher. 

Penmanship,  bookkeeping  and  physical 
training. 

Latin  an  i german. 

Elocution,  rhetoric  and  english  literature. 

Pedagogy  and  school  law,  superintendent 
of  training  school. 

Librarian. 

Stenographer  and  clerical  sssistant. 


These  professors  are  all  specialists  and  are  all  eminent  in  their  respective 
lines  of  work.  They  sustain  various  religious  and  political  relations,  illus- 
trating the  purpose  of  the  management  to  make  the  university  acceptable  to 
all  the  people. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  FOR  1894-5. 

Fall  term  began  Tuesday,  September  11,  and  closed  Thursday,  December 

20,  1894. 

Winter  term  began  Wednesday,  January  2,  and  closed  Thursday,  March 

21,  1895. 

Spring  term  began  Tuesday,  March  26,  and  closed  June  13,  1895. 

Length  of  terms:  Fall,  15  weeks;  winter,  12;  and  the  spring  12. 

Closing  examinations  for  1894  began  June  4. 

Commencement  for  1894,  June  7. 

FOR  1895-6. 

Fall  term  began  Tuesday,  September  10,  and  closed  Thursday,  December 
19,  189o. 

Winter  term  began  Thursday,  January  2,  and  closed  Thursda\^,  March  19, 
1896. 

Spring  term  began  Tuesday,  March  24,  and  closed  June  11,  1896. 

Length  of  terms:  Fall,  15  weeks;  winter  12;  and  the  spring  12. 

Closing  examinations  for  1895  began  June  10. 

Commencement  for  1895,  June  13. 
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for  1896-7. 

Fall  term  began  Tuesday,  September  15,  and  closes  Thursday,  December 
24,1896. 

Winter  term  begins  Tuesday,  January  5,  and  closes  March  25,  1897. 

Spring  term  begins  Tuesday,  March  30,  and  closes  June  17,  1897. 

Length  of  terms:  Fall,  15  weeks;  winter  12,  and  the  spring  12. 

Closing  examinations  for  1897  begin  June  14. 

Commencement  for  1897,  June  17. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  present  evidence  of  good  moral  character; 
and,  to  secure  free  tuition,  they  must  pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  for  a time  not  less  than  that  covered  by  their  attend- 
ance on  the  school,  the  pledge  to  be  void,  however,  if  engagement  to  teach 
can  not  be  secured  by  reasonable  effort. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  normal  department  proper  of  the  university,  students 
must  have  completed  their  sixteenth  year,  and  must  be  able  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  a second-grade  certificate.  The 
evidence  of  ability  to  pass  such  examination  will  be  a diploma  from  a repu- 
table high  school,  a certificate  to  teach,  an  examination  and  appointment  by  a 
county  superintendent,  the  result  of  an  entrance  examination,  or  the  comple- 
tion of  our  preparatory  course.  Persons  sixteen  years  old  and  over,  unable 
to  pass  this  examination,  may  be  admitted  to  the  preparatory  department, 
but  in  no  case  for  a longer  period  than  two  terms  except  on  payment  of  tui- 
tion. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  preparatory  department,  the  applicant  must  have 
completed  the  work  of  the  eight  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  or  an 
equivalent.  Evidence  that  he  has  done  this  work  will  be  a county  or  town- 
ship certificate  to  this  effect,  or  an  examination  here.  If  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  he  will  not  be  required  to  give  a pledge  to  teach,  nor  wfill  he  receive 
free  tuition. 

The  model  school  receives  children  of  suitable  age  and  health  who  live  with 
their  parents,  or  are  provided  with  good  home  care.  Tuition  is  free  for  the 
first  three  grades. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Illinois  will  re- 
ceive a credit  of  one  year’s  work  on  our  courses  of  study,  excepting  all  pro- 
fessional work.  This  credit  of  one  year’s  work  will  include  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  following  studies:  B arithmetic,  B reading,  B geography,  pen- 

manship, B history,  physiology,  C algebra,  B grammar,  bookkeeping,  B 
zoology,  B botany,  B physics,  civil  government,  general  history,  C geometry, 
B English  literature,  and  three  terms  of  Latin. 

Reasonable  credit  will  be  given  for  work  done  in  other  schools,  provided 
satisfactory  evidence  is  presented. 

The  entrance  examinations  in  the  common  school  branches  will  cover 
about  the  same  ground,  and  require  about  the  same  accuracy  as  in  county  ex- 
aminations. 

Those  who  fulfill  other  conditions  and  have  an  average  grade  of  85  or  more, 
may  enter  the  normal  department;  those  who  are  graded  70  or  above  and 
less  than  85,  may  go  into  the  preparatory  classes;  but  those  who  fall  below  70 
will  not  be  admitted,  unless  they  are  of  suitable  age  for  the  model  school. 

Applicants  for  admission  should  bring  letters  of  recommendation  as  to 
moral  character,  and  whatever  certificates  of  examination,  or  diplomas,  they 
may  have. 


TUITION. 


To  those  who  sign  the  pledge  to  teach,  tuition  is  gratuitous;  but  the  law  of 
the  State  requires  that  there  shall  be  a fee  charged  for  incidentals.  At  pres- 
ent this  fee  is  $3.00  per  term  of  fifteen  weeks,  and  $2.00  per  term  of  twelve 
weeks.  The  rates  or  tuition  in  the  different  schools  are  as  follows: 


Fall  Term. 

| 

1 Winter  Term. 

Spring  Term. 

Normal  Courses 

$9  00 

$6  00 

$6  00 

Preparatory  Courses 

6 00 

4 00 

4 00 

Model  School 

4 00 

3 00 

3 00 

The  first,  second  and  third  grades  free. 


AIMS. 

Educational  institutions  may  be  divided  according  to  their  aims  into  four 
classes : 

First,  the  public  schools,  whose  aim  is  the  promotion  of  good  citizenship 
by  securing  to  all  the  people  the  intelligence,  morality,  and  patriotism  which 
are  essential  to  the  existence  and  progress  of  the  State.  Second,  colleges  and 
universities,  whose  object  is  the  general  and  full  development  implied  in  com- 
plete manhood  and  in  the  best  preparation  for  professional  life.  Third,  pro- 
fessional and  polytechnic  schools,  in  which  the  student  is  helped  in  his  prep- 
aration for  his  chosen  life-work.  Fourth,  such  institutions  as  the  Royal 
society  of  Great  Britain,  the  Sorbonne  of  France,  and  our  own  Smithsonian 
institute,  which  have  for  their  object  the  advancement  of  science  and  art. 
This  normal  university  belongs  to  the  third  class;  it  aims  to  give  the  best 
mental  and  professional  equipment  for  teaching. 

The  State  normal  school  holds  an  important  relation  to  the  system  of  public 
schools.  It  helps  to  create  and  sustain  a high  standard  of  educational  work. 
It  serves  as  a driving  force  and  a balance  wheel  to  the  whole  system.  Sanc- 
tioned and  supported  by  the  State,  it  can  institute  those  investigations  and 
experiments  which  result  in  so  much  good  to  all  the  schools.  It  brings  school 
facilities  within  the  reach  of  many  who  otherwise  would  be  uneducated,  and 
enables  them  to  repay  the  State  by  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  If  the 
State  needs  a great  university  which  shall  be  a center  of  educational  forces; 
if  an  agricultural  college  should  be  sustained  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
agriculture,  much  more,  and  for  similar  reasons,  should  the  normal  university 
receive  the  care  and  the  benefactions  of  the  State.  Man  is  more  than  all 
things  else,  and  whatever  contributes  to  his  development  is  of  the  highest 
use 

If  the  graduates  of  this  university  shall  take  high  rank  as  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers  in  public  schools,  they  must  possess  two  elements  of 
success:  a full  development  of  mental  power  and  a thorough  mastery  of  the 
sciences  involved;  and  a thorough  training  in  methods  of  instruction  and 
school  management.  If  we  should  neglect  the  former,  our  graduates  would 
be  supplanted  by  those  of  other  schools;  and  if  we  fail  in  the  latter,  there 
would  be  no  good  reason  for  our  existence.  Hence  we  aim,  first,  to  insure  a 
broad  and  thorough  culture;  and,  second,  to  make  all  the  professional  work 
very  prominent. 


DEPARTMENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

There  are  three  departments:  The  normal,  the  preparatory,  and  the  model 

school. 


THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 

is  to  give  thorough  instruction  in  the  elementary  and  higher  portions  of  the 
school  course  of  study,  and,  indeed,  to  fit  the  student  by  knowledge  and  dis- 
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cipline  for  the  practical  duties  of  a teacher.  It  aims  to  give,  in  addition  to 
instruction,  opportunities  of  observation  and  trial;  so  that  one  passing 
through  the  course  shall  not  be  a novice  in  his  calling  when  he  enters  the 
school  room.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  every  branch  prescribed  to  be  taught 
in  the  common  and  high  schools  of  our  State  is  carefully  studied.  Accuracy 
and  complete  thoroughness  are  points  held  in  mind  in  every  recitation,  and 
drills  upon  the  elements  are  made  a specialty.  Great  attention  is  therefore 
bestowed  upon  the  earlier  parts  of  the  course,  such  as  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation, reading  and  defining,  drawing,  writing,  vocal  music?  and  physical 
training.  The  body  needs  culture  and  systematic  activity  quite  as  much  as 
the  soul,  and  we  begin  with  making  it  the  servant  of  the  mind,  and  habituat- 
ing it  to  an  unhesitating  obedience. 

The  methods  of  our  teaching  are  distinctively  normal.  What  the  student 
is  required  to  learn,  and  the  methods  of  presenting  it,  are  both  designed  to 
give  him,  who  intends  to  become  a teacher,  the  philosophy  of  learning  and 
remembering,  and  the  philosophip  manner  of  imparting  knowledge  and  se- 
curing discipline. 

The  training  work  is  designed  to  fit  students  of  this  institution  to  become 
practical  teachers.  It  comprises  (1)  a study  of  psychology,  pedagogy,  school 
law,  and  practical  ethics;  (2)  attendance  of  practical  teachers  upon  weekly 
meetings  held  for  a study  of  methods  of  instruction  and  management  of 
pupils  and  classes;  (3)  actual  teaching  in  the  model  school,  under  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  the  training  teachers  of  the  normal  school. 

In  this  department  three  courses  of  study  are  offered,  as  follows: 

1.  The  English  course.  The  student  who  is  sixteen  years  of  age  and  has 
obtained  a certificate  as  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  or  is  a graduate  from 
an  accredited  high  school,  can  complete  this  course  in  three  years  or  less.  It 
requires  a thorough  training  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools, 
a good  course  in  English  language  and  literature,  an  extended  course  in 
mathematics,  and  all  the  professional  work — methods  *of  teaching  in  all  the 
branches,  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  practice  teaching  under  the  training 
teacher;  this  course  is  fully  given  on  another  page. 

2.  The  English-Latin  or  German  course  is  a four  years’  course  and  is  the 
same  as  the  English  course  with  the  addition  of  four  years  of  Latin  or  Ger- 
man, geology,  astronomy,  logic,  political  economy,  and  ethics. 

3.  The  professional  course.  This  course  enables  the  college  graduate,  or 
any  one  equally  well  qualified,  to  take  all  the  professional  work  in  one  year. 
This  gives  an  opportunity  to  review  the  common  school  branches,  if  needful, 
and  includes  psychology,  pedagogy,  practice  teaching,  drawing,  and  method 
work  in  all  the  common  school  branches. 

THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  course  is  for  those  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  m the  model 
school  or  in  the  common  schools,  but  who  are  not  sufficiently  mature  to  enter 
the  higher  classes.  The  studies  in  this  course  are  such  as  this  class  of 
students  may  require,  and  will  cover  about  one  year’s  work. 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL 

consists  of  from  seventy-five  to  a hundred  children  who  are  divided  into  eight 
grades  corresponding  to  the  grades  in  the  public  schools.  These  are  in 
charge  of  training  teachers,  and  of  the  superintendent  of  the  practice  work. 
The  model  school  is  a necessary  adjunct  to  the  normal  department.  It  fur- 
nishes tests  of  the  methods  enjoined,  gives  opportunities  to  observe  child 
nature  and  work,  and  is  the  department  in  which  the  normal  students  are 
trained  in  the  art  of  teaching.  It  is  the  aim  to  make  this  a model  school,  in 
the  best  sense,  for  the  development  of  model  teachers. 
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Courses  of  S ludy— English  Course. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


Fall  Term. 

Winter  Term. 

Spring  Term. 

1 Hour... 

Study. 

Hour... 

Study. 

Hour... 

Study. 

1 

Penmanship 

1 

A Arithmetic 

1 

A Geography 

2 

R A ri t.h met, if*. 

2 

B Grammar 

2 

B Drawing 

3 

R Geography 

3 

C Drawing 

3 

A Reading'. 

4 

B Reading1  ...  . 

4 

B History 

4 

Physiology 

5 

E Pedagogy  . 

5 

D Pedagogy 

5 

C Pedagogy  

6or7 

Physical  training 

6or7 

Physical  training 

6or  7 

Physical  training 

SECOND  YEAR. 


I 


Fall  Term. 

Winter  Term. 

Spring  Term. 

W 

K 

H 

o 

S3 

Study. 

o 

S3 

Study. 

o 

0 

Study. 

A Grammar 

1 

A History 

1 

Phonics 

2 

C Algebra  

2 

Practice 

2 

A Algebra 

3 

English  authors 

3 

B Algebra 

3 

Practice 

4 

Practice 

4 

A Drawing 

4 

School  Law 

6&7 

Chemistry 

6&7 

Zoology 

6&7 

Botany 

THIRD  YEAR. 


Fall  Term. 

Winter  Term. 

Spring  Term. 

W 

M 

W 

o 

0 

Study. 

O 

0 

Study. 

o 

0 

Study. 

1 

(Rhetoric 

2 

C Geometry 

2 

Elocution 

2 

Physchology 

3 

A Physics 

3 

R Geometry 

4 

General  History 

4 

English  Analysis 

5 

English  His.  & Amer.  Lit. 

5 

Physical  Geography 

5 

English  His.  & Amer.  Lit. 

6 

Ciyics 

3 

B Physics 

1 

7 

B Pedagogy  

Latin  or  German  Course. 

FIRST  REAR. 


Fall  Term. 

Winter  Term. 

Spring  Term. 

Hour... 

Study. 

Hour... 

Study. 

Hour. .. 

Study. 

1 

C Drawing 

1 

A Arithmetic 

1 

A Geography 

2 

B Arithmetic 

2 

B Grammar 

2 

B Drawing  or  German.. 

3 

B Geography 

3 

Penmanship  or  German. . 

3 

A Reading 

4 

B Reading 

4 

B History. 

4 

Physiology.. 

5 

Latin  or  German 

5 

B Drawing  or  Latin  .. . 

5 

Latin  . 

6or7 

Physical  training 

6or  7 

Physical  training 

6or7 

Physical  training 
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SECOND  YEAR. 


Fall  Term. 

Winter  Term. 

Spring  Term. 

Hour... 

Study. 

Hour. . . 

Study. 

Hour... 

Study. 

1 

A Grammar 

1 

A History 

2 

A Algebra 

2 

C Algebra 

2 

Latin  or  German 

3 

Latin  or  German  . 

3 

Latin  or  German., 

3 

B Algebra 

4 

School  Law  ..  . 

5 

E Pedagogy  

5 

D Pedagogy 

5 

C Pedagogy  . 

6&7 

Chemistry 

6&7 

Zoology 

6&7 

Botany  . 

THIRD  YEAR. 


Fall  Term. 

Winter  Term. 

1 

Spring  Term. 

Hour... 

Study. 

Hour. . . 

Study. 

Hour... 

Study. 

1 

Rhetoric 

I 

1 

Elocution 

1 

Practice 

2 

Practice  or  German 

1 2 

C Geometry 

3 

B Geometry 

3 

B Physics 

3 

A Physics 

4 

German 

4 

General  History 

4 

Practice  or  German 

5 

Amer.  Lit.  & English  His. 

6 

Prac  ice  or  Latin 

6 

Practice  or  Latin 

6 

Latin 

7 

Music 

5 

Amer.Lit.&  English  His. 

' FOURTH  YEAR. 


Fall  Term. 

Winter  Term. 

Spring  Term. 

X 

X 

X 

o 

£ 

Study. 

o 

Study. 

O 

g 

Study. 

2 

Psychology 

1 

Geology 

1 

A Drawing 

3 

A Geometry 

2 

Political  Economy 

3 

Ethics 

4 

Latin 

4 

English  Analysis 

4 

Astronomy 

5 

Physical  Geography...  .. 

6 

Logic 

6 

Civics 

7 

English  Literature . . . 

7i 

B Pedagogy 

7 

A Pedagogy 

Bookkeeping  and  Vocal  Music  every  term;  one  grade  in  each  required  in 
order  to  graduation.  English  Composition  once  a week  during  the  first  year; 
this  note  applies  to  both  foregoing  courses. 


Professional  Course. 


Fall  Term. 

Winter  Term. 

Spring  Term. 

1 Hour... 

Study. 

0 

Study. 

Hour. . . 

Study. 

1 

A Grammar 

1 

A Arithmetic 

A Geography 

2 

Psychology 

3I 

Practice 

3 

A Reading 

3 

C Pedagogy 

4 

A Drawing 

4 

School  Law 

4 

Practice  . 

5 

D Pedagogy 

6 

Practice 

6 

A History 

7 

B Pedagogy 

A Pedagogy  
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Preparatory  Course. 


Fall  Term. 

Winter  Term. 

Spring  Term. 

i Hour... 

Study. 

Hour... 

Study. 

Hour. . . 

Study. 

1 

0 Geography 

1 

D Grammar 

1 

Botany 

2 

C History. 

2 

C Reading 

2 

C History 

3 

C Peumansliip  . . . 

4 

C Arithmetic 

3 

C Grammar 

4 

D Arithmetic..  . 

6 

English  Composition 

4 

C Reading 

Physical  Training. . . . 

7 

Spelling 

6 

Elementary  Algebra 

5 

Spelling 

5 

Spelling 

An  inspection  of  the  foregoing  courses  of  study  will  show  that  they  are-  all 
subservient  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  That  they  do  not  fit  one  for  the 
college  or  the  university,  is  true;  nor  are  they  intended  to  do  so.  We  can 
not  push  one  study  at  the  expense  of  another.  We  can  not  run  mainly  to 
science,  or  literature,  or  the  classics,  or  mathematics.  The  teacher  must  not 
be  a man  whose  ideas  all  run  in  the  same  groove.  To  give  the  all-round  ed- 
ucation needed  by  the  teacher,  some  of  the  work,  as  seen  by  a specialist,  must 
appear  superficial.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  student  is  sup- 
posed to  have  done  a great  deal  of  work  before  he  enters.  And  yet,  in  the 
most  important  respects,  these  courses  are  sufficiently  comprehensive.  In 
the  English  language,  for  example,  we  have  four  terms  of  grammar,  phonics 
and  word  building,  Latin  which  helps  in  English  etymology,  English  compo- 
sition, rhetoric,  American  authors,  and  English  literature,  with  the  work  of 
the  literary  societies.  Again,  in  pedagogy,  we  have  eight  terms,  including 
five  given  to  pedagogy  proper,  and  three  to  practice  teaching  in  the  model 
school,  besides  the  work  in  psychology.  Of  course,  we  do  not  profess  to  give 
a complete  business  education;  there  are  professional  schools  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  we  intend  that  our  courses  of  study  shall  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  first-class  normal  schools. 


CHANGES. 

Some  changes  were  made  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1895-6,  but  they 
were  neither  many  nor  radical. 

Professor  Hans  Ballin,  teacher  of  German  and  physical  training,  was  not 
retained.  His  work  in  physical  training  was  assigned  to  Professor  S.  B. 
Whittington;  and  his  German  classes  to  Professor  C.  E.  Allen.  The  young 
men  and  women,  respectively  under  the  charge  of  Professors  Whittington 
and  Caldwell,  will  have  the  best  gymnasium  and  field  work. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  work  in  physics,  botany,  zoology,  and  chem- 
istry lias  been  modified  so  that  classes  in  each  of  these  studies  will  have  two 
consecutive  recitation  periods  each  day;  one  period  is  for  recitation  and  the 
other  for  laboratory  work,  except  when  the  whole  time  may  be  spent  in  the 
laboratory.  The  purpose  of  this  change  is  evident;  the  student  will  under- 
stand more  thoroughly  and  remember  longer  what  he  works  out  for  himself. 
Besides,  the  student  will  become  familiar  with  the  apparatus  and  the  manipu- 
lations which  he  may  need  to  employ  when  he  shall  himself  become  a teacher. 
This  had  been  done  before,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  that  it  will  be  prac- 
ticed in  the  future. 

The  courses  of  study  were  all  modified  so  as  to  stand  as  they  do  in  this  re- 
port. Our  experience  showed  that  but  few  students  desired  the  special  scien- 
tific course,  and  those  who  did  choose  those  studies  not  found  in  other 
courses,  formed  classes  few  in  number  and  hence  quite  weak.  The  regular 
classes  suffered  and  with  no  adequate  gain  to  the  school.  These  studies  are 
now  well  provided  for  in  the  new  laboratory  work. 

Rhetorical  classes  are  no  longer  formed;  but,  instead,  all  first  year  students 
in  the  normal  department  are  required  to  take  a drill  in  English  composition 


once  a week,  throughout  the  year.  These  classes  will  use  a text-book.  This 
drill  will  be  a good  preparation  for  higher  English  and  for  membership  in  the 
literary  societies. 

In  order  to  graduation,  one  term  in  physical  training  is  required  of  all  pre- 
paratory students,  and  three  terms  of  all  who  are  in  the  normal  courses. 

There  has  also  been  a change  of  management  in  regard  to  the  literary  so- 
cieties. The  plan  of  assigning  students  to  these  societies  by  lot  or  otherwise, 
was  found  not  to  work  well.  It  is  undoubtedly  better  to  leave  this  matter  to 
the  choice  of  the  student  and  the  society,  as  it  is  now.  It  is  a rule  of  action 
to  leave  these  societies  perfectly  free  so  far  as  this  may  be  done  without  im- 
pairing their  efficiency.  Their  constitution  and  by-laws  ar;e  submitted  for  the 
endorsement  of  the  faculty,  and  they  are  regulated  as  to  time  of  adjournment 
and  the  keeping  of  good  order.  At  every  session  a professor  is  present  to 
observe  and  to  give  encouragement. 

STANDARD  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  State  provides  four  grades  of  schools,  the  common  school,  the  high 
school,  the  normal  school,  and  the  State  university.  Now  it  would  seem  best, 
since  the  lower  grades  are  the  cheaper,  and  since  each  grade  is  suited  to  a 
certain  class  of  pupils,  that  no  person  should  be  promoted  to  a higher  grade 
till  he  has  passed  the  lower.  Hence  we  ought  not  to  receivs  those  who  have 
not  obtained  what  the  common  school  can  give  them.  It  would  be  a wrong 
to  us  and  to  the  student;  for  it  would  cost  him  less  to  remain  a while  longer 
in  the  common  school,  and  he  could  do  as  well  there.  A person  falls  out  with 
the  home  school,  he  is  too  proud  to  go  there  longer,  or  he  desires  the  name 
of  attending  the  Normal  university,  hence,  many  apply  for  admittance  who, 
in  my  judgment,  should  be  refused.  The  time  has  not  come  when  we  should 
refuse  all  but  college  graduates;  what  may  be  done  in  other  countries 
and  other  great  centers  of  education,  may  not  be  a rule  for  us;  but  ought  we 
not,  and  that  at  no  distant  day,  to  require  applicants  for  membership  in  our 
normal  schools  to  have  graduated  from  some  high  school?  This  would  be  a 
utilization  of  the  lower  school,  it  would  enable  us  to  give  our  time  to  our  legit- 
imate work,  it  would  properly  articulate  the  different  grades  of  schools,  and 
w’ould  give  us  large  senior  classes.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  sugges- 
tion, we  shall  continue  to  demand  a higher  and  still  higher  grade  of  prepara- 
tion for  admission  to  this  school. 


VALUE  OF  NORMAL  DIPLOMAS. 

Whether  the  young  people  will  attend  this  school  and  strive  to  obtain  its 
diplomas  will  depend  upon  what  these  diplomas  are  worth  to  them.  If  they 
are  only  certificates  that  the  possessors  of  them  have  pursued  certain  studies 
here,  they  may  be  little  better  than  if  obtained  elsewhere.  If  the  diplomas 
were  certificates  giving  the  right  to  teach  for  some  years  in  this  State,  and 
this  without  further  examination,  a high  value  would  be  placed  upon  them. 
That  this  should  be  the  case  may  be  urged  on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  In  consideration  of  free  tuition  these  students  pledge  themselves  to 
teach  in  this  State  as  many  terms  as  they  receive  free  tuition;  but  how  can 
they  do  this  if  they  have  no  right  to  teach  by  virtue  of  graduation?  The 
pledge  and  the  right  to  teach  should  be  correlatives. 

2.  This  would  give  our  normal  schools  a larger  attendance  of  those  who 
intend  to  become  teachers;  the  history  of  normal  schools  proves  this.  When 
our  four  normals  are  in  operation,  the  State  should,  in  some  way,  induce  as 
many  as  possible  to  attend  these  schools. 

3.  This  power  to  grant  a certificate  would  certainly  be  as  safely  used  by 
the  normal  faculties  as  by  the  county  superintendents,  who  are  so  frequently 
men  and  women  new  to  the  business.  Favoritism  would  influence  the  latter 
quite  as  often  as  it  would  the  former.  Besides,  the  power  to  give  such  diplo- 
mas would  react  on  the  normals  to  make  them  more  careful  and  thorough. 
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4.  This  power  to  grant  such  diplomas,  in  the  hands  of  the  normal  faculties, 
has  not  hitherto  worked  injury,  but  contrariwise.  The  opposition  of  so- 
called  “Free  Normals”  and  other  schools  has  been  the  chief  reason  why 
there  was  a change  to  the  present  arrangement. 

5.  If  it  is  desirable  that  teaching  shall  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
professions,  then  whatever  tends  to  this  result  is  also  desirable.  Certainly 
giving  this  higher  meaning  to  the  dipiomas  would  strongly  tend  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  would  increase  salaries,  lift  up  the  profession,  and  tend  to  make  the 
positions  of  teachers  more  permanent.  If,  after  a certain  date,  the  State 
could  require  a professional  training  or  an  experience  equally  valuable,  the 
effect  on  the  profession  would  be  still  greater.  Granting  such  diplomas  as  I 
here  advocate  would  be  a step  toward  this  more  desirable  end. 

NEGLECTED  BRANCHES. 

We  are  laying  special  emphasis  on  music,  drawing,  and  the  study  of 
English.  The  first  two  are  both  a source  of  culture  and  powerful  adjuncts  in 
all  school  work.  The  latter  is  shamefully  slighted  in  every  stage  of  the  work. 
Students  often  study  ancient  and  foreign  languages  to  the  neglect  of  their 
own.  Having  learned  to  talk  without  the  help  of  the  schools,  we  do  not  feel 
the  need  of  study.  If  county  superintendents  would  testify,  our  ignorance  of 
our  own  language  would  be  most  astonishing.  Our  course  in  English  includes 
language  lessons,  grammar,  phonics  and  word  building,  rhetoric,  American 
literature,  English  literature,  together  with  constant  criticism  and  practice ; 
this  drill  is  made  prominent  in  the  class  room,  in  examinations,  in  English 
compositions,  in  the  literary  societies,  and  in  the  study  of  other  languages. 

MORALITY  AND  PATRIOTISM. 

The  schools  sustained  by  the  State  are  for  the  good  of  the  State  and  not 
specially  for  individuals  and  localities.  It  is  one  object  of  the  public  schools 
to  make  good  citizens  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  citizenship  higher  and 
higher.  Consequently,  not  partyism,  but  patriotism,  should  be  the  prevailing 
sentiment  The  one  flag  should  float  over  the  university  as  well  as  over 
every  school  house;  and  its  glories  should  be  recounted  in  history,  in  poetry, 
and  in  song. 

Our  teachers  should  be  well  trained  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  correct 
morals ; and  this  should  be  done  to  the  end  that  an  increase  of  moral  teaching 
may  be  carried  into  all  the  schools  and  to  all  the  children.  Mere  knowledge, 
mere  science  and  literature,  do  not  insure  good  morals.  The  corrupt  politi- 
cian and  other  criminals  of  our  land  are  quite  as  well  educated  as  are  the 
honest  citizens.  Hence,  in  this  school,  the  Bible  is  read  and  prayer  offered 
at  the  morning  exercises,  there  are  voluntary  religious  associations  of  young 
men  and  youug  women,  the  students  generally  attend  church,  and  the  faculty 
throws  its  influence  on  the  side  of  good  morals.  1 have  had  rather  an  ex- 
tended experience  in  college  life,  but  have  never  worked  in  a more  excellent 
school  in  this  respect.  We  seek  to  impress  every  student  with  the  value  of 
law,  the  duty  of  obedience  and  the  need  that  conscience  shall  be  enthroned 
and  become  the  rightful  sovereign  over  the  whole  man. 

OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  one  that  the  normal  school  and  the  school  superintend- 
ents of  counties  whence  the  normal  draws  its  students  should  act  in  perfect 
accord,  and  so  render  reciprocal  service.  In  this  respect  we  have,  so  far  as 
I know,  been  very  fortunate.  Superintendents  often  visit  us,  appreciate  our 
work,  and  assist  in  preparing  and  sending  students  to  us.  But  there  is  need 
of  a closer  and  more  effective  union  in  work.  For  this  purpose  we  have  a 
standing  committee  of  the  faculty  whose  duty  it  is  to*  prepare  circulars  and 
send  them  to  county  superintendents  suggesting  how  they  can  help  us  and 
asking  how  we  can  help  them. 

—11  P.  I. 
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OUTSIDE  WORK  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

Besides  the  duties  of  the  school  room,  our  professors  have  been  in  demand 
as  lecturers  and  institute  instructors,  and  as  correspondents  for  educational 
journals.  Nearly  all  the  faculty  have  taken  part  in  delivering  chapel  lectures. 
We  also  have  kept  up  the  faculty  club.  During  the  session  of  1894-5  we  were 
occupied  with  some  problems  of  the  “new  education”;  and  during  1895-6, 
Herbartianism  received  our  attention. 


GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  students  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  the  grade  of 
proficiency  has  been  rising.  The  number  of  the  young  men  is  about  equal  to 
the  number  ot  young  women,  and  in  this  respect  we  are  an  exception  to  most 
of  the  normal  schools.  Our  students  are  as  orderly,  tractable,  and  ambitious 
to  learn  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  The  great  majority  are  religious  as  well 
as  moral,  and  they  have  no  trouble  in  .keeping  up  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  and  the  corresponding  association  among  the  3roung  women. 
Such  a body  of  young  people  greatly  encourage  our  hopes  in  regard  to  the 
future  of  our  country. 


OUR  FACILITIES. 

It  should  be  generally  known  that  the  appointments  of  this  school  are  first- 
class  in  every  respect.  Our  buildings  are  not  excelled  in  the  State  for  com- 
modiousness and  elegance.  The  museum  has  been  gathered  at  great  expense 
and,  under  the  care  of  Professor  G.  H.  French  is  kept  in  perfect  order.  The 
library  is  one  of  the  largest  connected  with  any  normal  school,  numbering  as 
it  now  does  nearly  15,000  volumes.  The  science  apparatus  is  abundant  and 
modern,  especially  for  laboratory  work.  The  gymnasium,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, will  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  Our  literary  societies,  of  which 
there  are  three,  have  well  furnished  halls  exclusively  for  this  use,  and  each 
society  has  a body  of  older  students  who  assure  permanence  and  progress. 
Lecturers  from  abroad  are  frequently  invited  to  address  our  students  and 
citizens.  The  board  of  trustees  stands  ready  to  supply  whatever  will  advance 
the  school  in  every  substantial  way. 

• 

COST  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Notwithstanding  our  abundant  facilities  and  the  high  quality  of  our  work, 
this  is  one  of  the  cheapest  schools  in  the  State.  The  fact  is  not  generally 
known,  and  hence  I speak  of  it.  The  expenses  of  a student  depend  mainly 
on  three  things — board,  tuition,  and  general  expense,  according  to  the  social 
standard  of  the  school.  In  some  eastern  schools  these  items  are  all  very  high, 
especially  the  last.  Here  board  and  furnished  room  can  be  obtained  at  $2.25 
per  week.  Tuition  is  free.  Carbondale  is  a quiet  village  with  few  induce- 
ments to  spend  money.  The  whole  expense  per  session,  exclusive  of  travel, 
and  clothes,  can  be  covered  by  $100.  The  chief  attraction  of  private  normals, 
so-called,  is  their  cheapness;  but  they  can  not  well  go  below  our  figures, 
since  their  tuition  is  usually  one  dollar  a week,  or  $40  per  session.  It  is  partly 
on  account  of  this  reduced  expense  that  this  normal  university  has  been  such 
a blessing  to  this  part  of  the  State. 

THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

At  this  writing  (October  22,  1896)  this  building  is  well  on  toward  comple- 
tion. In  material,  finish,  and  commodiousness,  it  far  exceeds  our  expectations. 
It  will  increase  the  number  of  our  recitation  rooms,  give  us  splendid  rooms 
for  the  library  and  museum,  and  the  best  facilities  for  experimentation  in 
zoology,  botany,  physics,  and  chemistry.  The  laboratories  will  be  fitted  up 
with  all  modern  appliances,  and  the  whole  structure  will  be  heated  by  steam 
and  lighted  by  electricity. 
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I have  endeavored  to  give  a correct  account  of  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  this  normal  university  and  I trust  that  I have  covered  all  the  subjects  con- 
cerning which  information  should  be  given. 

Thankful  for  your  uniform  kindness  and  assistance, 

Yours  respectfully, 

H.  W.  Everest, 

President. 


Carbondale,  111.,  October  22,  1896. 
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ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

BLIND. 


To  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Ingils,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir: — I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30, 
1896: 

In  my  last  report  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  work  of  the  institution,  to- 
gether with  the  courses  of  literary  and  musical  study  that  had  been  pre- 
scribed, were  so  fully  set  forth,  that  I deem  it  necessary  to  refer  only  to  such 
new  phases  as  may  have  arisen  during  the  biennial  term.  I beg  leave  to  re- 
fer to  that  report. 


ENROLLMENT. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  biennial  term  was  311.  The 
number  in  attendance  during  the  first  year  was  254;  the  number  enrolled  the 
second  year  was  220.  The  decrease  in  the  enrollment  of  the  second  year  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  industrial  home  for  the  adult  blind  at  Chicago,  had 
been  opened  and  a large  number  of  aged  men  who  had  previously  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  workshop  of  the  institution,  were  admitted  to  the  home,  it  being 
the  design  hereafter  to  limit  the  attendance  in  this  institution  to  those  who 
come  for  literary  or  musical  education.  Nevertheless,  all  the  manual  branches 
continue  to  be  taught  to  the  pupils. 

HEALTH. 

No  serious  form  of  sickness  has  visited  the  institution  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  no  death  has  occurred  among  the  pupils.  When  only  slight  ail- 
ments have  occurred  the  pupils  were  taken  to  the  institution  hospital  build- 
ing, where  they  were  put  in  charge  of  a skillful  nurse.  This  building  is  com- 
modious and  cheerful,  and  most  intelligent  and  affectionate  care  is  taken  of 
those  needing  any  attention  whatever. 

PRINTING. 

We  have  found  the  printing  press  and  Braille’s  stereotype  machine  to  be  of 
very  great  value  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  school  work;  besides  we  have 
already  established  a good  trade  in  furnishing  music,  printed  in  American 
Braille,  to  a number  of  institutions  and  private  students  and  teachers  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  work  promises  to  be  a source  of 
considerable  revenue  to  the  institution  besides  providing  for  our  own  pupils 
and  teachers. 

Our  printer,  Mr.  Arthur  Jewell,  is  constantly  engagedin  filling  such  orders. 
A catalogue  of  our  musical  publications,  numbering  about  325,  is  appended 
to  this  report. 
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GRADUATES. 

The  commencement  exercises  for  1895  were  held  June  4.  At  that  time  the 
following  class  graduated,  and  were  awarded  the  honors  of  the  institution: 
Mr.  Emmet  J.  Roney,  Cook  county;  Miss  Lydia  Lindstrom,  Rock  Island 
county,  and  John  C.  Appleman,  Marion  county. 

The  commencement  exercises  for  1896  were  held  June  2.  The  following 
graduates  received  the  honors  of  the  institution:  Misses  Laura  F.  Miller, 

McDonough  county;  Catharine  Lyda,  Jasper  county;  Amelia  Strack,  Ma- 
coupin county;  Nannie  Eberhart,  Woodford  county;  Elnora  E.  Lidikay, 
Jackson  county;  Mary  L.  Sperry,  Kane  county,  and  Mr.  Porter  H.  Rogers, 
Menard  county. 

DECEASED. 

Matthew  David  Grinstead,  of  McLean  county,  of  the  class  of  ’94,  died  April 
2,  1895.  Mr.  Grinstead  was  a young  man  of  excellent  scholarship  and  very 
high  moral  character.  His  premature  death  was  the  occasion  of  universal 
sorrow  to  all  who  had  been  associated  with  him  as  teachers  or  schoolmates. 


SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  last  Legislature  liberally  provided,  in  the  way  of  special  appropriations, 
for  several  greatly  needed  objects. 


GYMNASIUM. 

The  Legislature  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a 
gymnasium.  The  work  was  begun  immediately,  and  on  the  evening  of  Janu- 
ary 23, '1896,  was  thrown  open  for  a public  reception,  which  was  largely  at- 
tended by  our  leading  citizens.  Had  the  members  of  the  Legislature  been 
present  and  seen  the  expressions  of  delight  on  the  faces  of  the  pupils,  they 
would  have  said:  “The  appropriation  was  well  made.” 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that  this  institution  has  needed  for  a long  time. 
The  blind  can  not  have  the  exercises  needed  for  developing  their  muscles, 
like  those  who  have  their  sight,  and  it  is  necessary  that  something  of  this 
kind  be  provided. 

The  structure  is  one  of  beauty,  being  built  in  the  Mediaeval  style,  after 
the  architecture  of  the  castles  of  the  old  world.  It  is  built  of  brick,  50x100 
feet  outside,  with  self-supporting  trussed  roof  covered  with  slate.  On  the  in- 
terior there  is  a large  drill  room,  free  from  all  obstructions,  48x78  feet  in  the 
clear,  and  23  feet  high.  There  are  two  rooms  in  front,  wTith  stairs  from  the 
hall  to  the  gallery  above.  These  rooms  will  be  used  as  dressing  rooms,  each 
contains  fifty  lockers  for  the  suits  of  the  pupils,  when  they  are  practicing  in 
the  gymnasium.  These  lockers  are  so  arranged  that  a current  of  air  passes 
through  them,  for  the  ventilation  of  the  suits  when  hanging  in  them.  The 
gallery  is  20  feet  wide,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  building,  and  so  ar- 
ranged with  platforms  that  one  hundred  guests  can  sit  and  view  the  perform- 
ance on  the  drill  floor  below. 

The  floors  of  the  hall  are  first  laid  in  white  pine  matched  flooring  and  that 
is  covered  with  heavy  deadening  felt.  Over  this  is  laid  a top  flooring  of  hard 
maple,  with  sides  and  ends  of  strips  matched.  A.11  of  the  wood  work  of  the 
interior  is  of  southern  yellow  pine,  finished  with  three  coats  of  hard  oil 
rubbed  on.  There  is  no  plastering  in  any  part  of  the  building.  All  the  ceil- 
ings are  covered  with  yellow  pine  beaded  lumber,  natural  finish  and  with  hard 
oil.  The  inside  of  the  brick  wall  is  finished  with  three  coats  of  paint. 

The  drill  room  is  equipped  with  a complete  supply  of  the  most  approved 
modern  aparatus,  such  as  wands,  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  vaulting  horse, 
parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars,  adjustable  ladder,  rope  ladder,  swinging  rings, 
traveling  rings,  and  a large  variety  of  chest  weight  instruments.  An  elegant 
Mason  & Hamlin  piano  has  been  purchased  for  use  in  the  various  exercises 
taught. 
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Altogether,  the  gymnasium  is  the  most  beautiful,  commodious,  and  best 
equipped  of  any  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  our  country,  and 
is  universally  admired  by  all  visitors.  It  will  prove  a great  boon  and  pleasure 
to  the  pupils  of  the  institution,  in  all  time  to  come. 

REPAIRS  TO  ORGAN. 

An  appropriation  of  $500  was  made  for  the  completion  of  the  work  on  the 
large  organ  in  the  chapel  of  the  institution.  This  amount  was  judiciously 
expended  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Wallace  P.  Day,  our  musical 
director,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  teacher  of  piano  tuning.  The  work 
was  done  by  the  Hook  & Hastings  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  the  original  builders 
of  the  organ.  We  now  have  an  organ  equal  to  the  best  anywhere  in  the 
country. 


PIANOS  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  made  by  the  Legislature  to  purchase  pianos 
and  musical  instruments.  This  fund  was  used  in  the  purchase  of  three  ex- 
cellent pianos,  manufactured  by  the  Mason  & Hamlin  Company.  Also  a 
number  of  valuable  instruments  for  the  use  of  the  orchestra  have  been 
bought.  These  additions  have  enabled  us  to  very  largely  increase  the  work 
in  the  musical  department  of  the  institution. 

NEW  BOILERS. 

Three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  new 
boilers.  This  sum  has  been  expended  in  putting  in  three  large  boilers  in  the 
place  of  the  same  number  of  old  and  smaller  ones,  and  in  making  the  neces- 
sary connections.  We  now  have  adequate  and  reliable  provisions  for  the 
present  needs  of  the  institution,  in  this  respect. 

STEAM  FITTING  AND  PLUMBING. 

An  appropriation  of  $2,000  was  made  for  steam  fitting  and  plumbing.  A 
large  part  of  the  steam  fitting  and  plumbing  had  become  defective  by  use. 
This  has  been  remedied  by  putting  in  a large  amount  of  more  modern  and 
scientific  material  in  the  form  of  radiators  and  bath  tubs. 


FLOORS  AND  STAIRWAYS. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  for  relaying  floors,  changing  stair- 
ways, building  wagon  shed,  and  repairing  roof  of  main  building.  This 
amount  has  been  used  for  these  purposes. 

The  floor  in  the  large  dining  room  has  been  replaced  by  a new  floor  of 
heavy  southern  pine.  A large  amount  of  flooring  in  the  dormitories  has  been 
laid.  The  wooden  floors  in  the  basement  rooms  and  halls  of  the  main  build- 
ing having  decayed,  were  removed  and  concrete  floors  were  put  in  their  stead, 
adding  greatly  to  healthfulness  and  comfort.  In  the  front  halls  of  the  main 
building,  beautiful  marble  floors  have  been  placed. 

The  circular  stairs  in  the  hall  of  the  main  building  was  removed  and  ele- 
gant modern  stairs  of  beautiful  oak,  have  been  put  in. 

The  building  that  was  removed  from  the  site  of  the  gymnasium  has  been 
converted  into  suitable  wagon  and  carriage  sheds. 

The  roof  of  the  main  building  has  been  rendered  perfectly  secure  by  placing 
additional  supports. 


COMPARATIVE  PER  CAPITA  COST. 

In  comparing  the  per  capita  expense  of  the  inmates  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  with  that  of  other  institutions  of  the  State,  account  should  be  taken 
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of  the  fact  that  our  pupils  require  a greater  force  in  the  way  of  attendants 
and  instruction  than  the  inmates  of  any  other  institution.  Also,  that  the 
musical  department  involves  a very  great  expenditure  in  the  way  of  a large 
faculty  of  first-class  teachers  and  a large  variety  of  costly  musical  instruments. 
Moreover,  the  gratuitous  or  inexpensive  labor,  which  is  a considerable  feature 
in  most  State  institutions,  is  impracticable  with  us. 
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All  strom 

Little  Beauty  W altz 

Baker,  F.  T 

Danse  Ecossais 

Pacific  Schottishe  (duet) 

Berceuse.  “Slumber  Sweetly” 

Beethoven 

Sonate  Op.  2,  No.  1,  allegro 

Behr,  F 

Op.  26 

‘ 4 Op.  27 

44  Op.  31,  No.  1,  allegro 

Camp  of  Gypsies,  Op.  424,  No.  3 

Idylle  Op  103 

Birderman 

M’appari  tutto  amor 

Rataplan 

March,  No.  8 

Blakeslee 

Blumenthal 

Let's  Be  Gay 

May  Party  Dance 

Social  Hop  Schottishe 

Violet  Waltz,  Op.  18,  No.  3 

La  Source 

Bohm 

La  Zingana — Danse  Hongroise... 

Chopin 

Mazurka — Impromptu 

Polacca  Brilliante,  Op.  222 

Polonaise  Op.  26,  No.  1 

■ Clementi 

4 4 Op.  40,  No.  2 

4 4 Op.  44 

Ballade  in  A flat,  Op.  47 

Impromptu.  Op.  29,  No.  1 

Nocturne  in  G major 

Marche  Funebre 

Waltz,  Op.  34,  No.  3 

4 4 Op.  34,  No.  2 

44  Op.  64,  No.  1 

Sonatine,  Op.  36,  No.  1 * 

Delahaye 

Columbine,  menuet 

Delibes,  Leo 

Pizzicati 

Dorn,  Edward 

11  Trovatore,  Op.  39,  No.  3 

Farvarger 

Oberon 

La  Simplette 

Giese,  Th 

Gavotte,  Op.  293,  No  5 

Ghys 

Tarantelle,  Op.  293,  No.  1 

Amaryllis 

Godard,  Benjamin 

At  Morning 

Goerdeler,  Richard 

Spinning  Wheel,  Op.  85 

Gavotte,  Op.  16 

Whispering  Breezes 

Gottschalk,  L.  M 

The  Dying  Poet 

Greene,  C.  W 

Tremelo,  Grand  Etude  de  Concert 

Playful  Rondo 

Harmistoun 

Little  Romp  Quickstep 

Hart,  Geo 

Enchantment  Waltz 

Haydn 

Gypsy  Rondo 

Heller,  Stephen 

La  Truite.  Melodie  de  Schubert,  Op.  33. . . . 

Hofman,  C 

Tarantelle,  in  A flat 

In  the  Month  of  May. . . 

Huse 

Cricket  Polka 

Jaell 

Third  Meditation 

Jensen,  Nieman 

Murmuring  Zephyrs 

Ketterer 

The  Mill 

Saltarelle 

Kirchner 

Album  Leaf 

Kuhe 

Cujus  Animam 

Kullak 

Little  Huntsman 

Scherzo  

Pages. 
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Lange,  G 


Latour 


Leybach 


Lichner,  H 


Liszt,  Franz 

Louell,  H 

Lysberg,  Charles  B 

Maylath 

Meares 

Melnotte ... 

Mendelssohn,  F 


Merkel 


Metcalf,  James 

Meyer,  L 

Meyer-Helmund 

Morley 

Muller 

Moscheles 

Moszkowski,  Moritz 


Mozart 

Oesten 


Reynald,  George. 


Rohde,  E 

Root,  F.  W 

Rubinstein,  Anton 

Ryder,  Clement 


Scharwenka,  X 
Schubert 


Boy  and  Cuckoo 

Dressed  for  the  Ball 

Flower  Song 

Harvest 

Heather  Rose 

In  Rank  and  File 

Little  Wanderer 

Playfulness 

The  Beetle’s  Buzz 

Thine  Own 

Busy  Bee  Galop 

Marine  Galop 

Flower  Waltz 

Over  the  Spray Barcarolle 

Fifth  Nocturen 

I Puritani 

Oberon  (duet) 

Carnation,  Op.  11,  No.  1 

Heliotrope 

Jessamine 

Morning  Glory 

“Mit  Lust  und  Liebe” 

Pansy  

Pink 

To  the  Playground 

Rigoletto,  paraphrase 

Dawn  Waltz 

Idylle 

The  Threshers 

Waltz  

Glide  Waltz 

Golden  Bells  (waltz) 

II  Trovatore  (duet) 

Capricio  Brilliante,  Op.  22 

Fantasie,  Op.  16,  No.  1 

Song  Witlioxit  Words,  Nos.  1,3.4,9,12,16  and  20 

Song  Without  Words,  Op.  62,  No.  30  (Spring  Song) 

In  the  Merry  Month  of  May 

Pleasures  of  May 

Twilight.  Op.  74 

Crown  of  Roses 

Honey-bee  Polka 

My  Brother  Jack 

Tanzweise.  Op.  28,  No.  2 

Mayflower.  Op.  91 

Pansy  Galop 

Violet  Polka  Mazourka 

Etude,  Op.  70,  No.  3 

Bolero,  Op.  12,  No.  5 

Bolero,  Op.  12,  No.  5 (duet) 

Polonaise.  Op.  11 

Polonaise,  Op.  18,  No.  5 

Serenata 

Sonata,  Op.  16 

Doll’s  Dream 

Gondollied 

Heavenly  Bliss 

In  the  Spring,  No.  1 

A Little  Story,  No.  2 

In  the  Summer.  No.  5 

Rural  Pleasures,  No.  6 

La  Chapelle 

La  Fontaine 

La  Rosee  du  Matin 

Le  Lotus 

Libelle 

Rose  und  Schmetterling 

Zephuretten 

First  Violets 

The  Fa**  Away  Waltz 

Danse  of  the  Bajadares,  duet,  from  the  opera  Feramours.. . 

Romance,  Op.  44 

Grand  Waltz,  Op.  20 

Recreation  Waltz  

Reed’s  Grand  March 

Polish  Dance 

Impromptu,  Op.  90,  No.  1 

Six  Momens  Musicals,  Op.  94 
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10 

Grillen 

6 

3 

3 

Schulhoff,  J 

3 

8 

Dorothy 

2 

9 

2 

Harebell  

1 

Sweet  Violets 

1 

1 

Smith.  Sidney 

Notturno  and  Wedding  March,  duet,  from  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream 

14 

Tara-  telle  Brillante,  Op.  8 

7 

Une  Nuit  Etoilee.  Op.  36 

8 

Strakosch.  M 

Prayer,  left  hand  piece,  from  Rossini’s  Othello 

4 

Stratton,  H.  W 

4 

Merry  War  Waltz 

2 

12 

Sousa,  John  Philip 

Liberty  Bell  March 

5 

4 

Tours 

5 

Tschaikowski 

3 

Verdi 

1 

Voss 

4 

L’Amaranthe 

2 

Waltis 

2 

Von  Weber 

Polacca  Brillante,  Op.  72 

9 

W ely . . 

5 

Weiss,  P 

3 

Wilson 

4 

Wollenhaupt,  H.  A 

Grande  March  de  Concert,  Op.  19 

7 

The  Last  Smile,  Op.  72 

1 9 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Adam,  Adolph 

Christmas  Song 

5 

Adams,  Stephen 

The  Holy  City 

8 

Anderton,  Thomas 

Break,  Break,  Break.  Trio  for  soprano,  alto  and  tenor 

9 

Bailey,  E.  H 

In  the  Wildwood  (duet  for  soprano  and  alto) 

10 

Braga,  G 

Angel’s  Serenade,  with  violin  obligato 

8 

Brandeis,  Pr 

My  Love  is  Like  the  Red  Rose 

4 

Buck,  Dudley 

My  Pilgrimage 

6 

“Through  Peace  to  Light” 

6 

Campana,  Fabio  . 

Ever  United,  duet,  for  soprano  and  baritone 

6 

Cowen,  F.  H 

Left  Untold 

6 

Snow  Flakes 

4 

Dana,  Mrs.  M.  S.  B 

Flee  as  a Bird,  baritone 

3 

De  Fay,  P 

Tell  Her  I Love  Her  So 

6 

DeKoven,  Reginald 

The  Ferry  for  Shadowtown 

6 

A Winter  Lullaby 

7 

Japanese  Lullaby 

8 

Norse  Lullaby 

6 

Two  Lovers  (soprano  or  tenor) 

5 

DeLara,  Isadore 

The  Garden  of  Sleep 

6 

Dewater 

Apart 

4 

Fisher,  Arthur  E 

Meadow  Talk 

5 

Gilmore,  P.  S 

The  Voice  of  a Departing  Soul  (with  piano  accompani- 

ment)   

7 

Godard,  Be  jamin 

Floria.n’s  Song  

3 

Flower  of  the  Valley 

3 

Song  of  the  Shepherd 

4 

The  Siesta 

6 

Gotze,  Carl 

0,  Happv  Day 

4 

Gounod,  Charles 

The  Guardian  Angel 

5 

Griswold,  Gertrude 

What,  the  Glvimnev  Sang  (altol 

6 

Hartog,  Cecile 

The  Vear’s  at.  the  Spring 

4 

Hildach,  Eugene 

Tho’  No  One  Sing 

3 

Johns,  Clayton 

I Love  and  the  World  is  Mine  (soprano  or  tenor) 

4 

Jude,  W.  H 

The  Mighty  Deep  (bass  song) 

8 

Kreutzer,  K 

Shepherd’s  Sundav  Song  (altol 

4 

Lassen,  E 

Thine  Eyes  So  Blue  and  Tender 

4 

Lohr,  Frederic  N 

Out  On  the  Deep  (bass  song) 

6 
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Lynes,  F 

Does  He  Love  Me 

4 

He  Was  a Prince 

5 

Two  Roses 

6 

Marti,  Felix 

5 

Meyer-Helmund,  Erik... 

The  Daily  Question 

5 

Moir,  Frank 

The  Best  of  All 

6 

Malloy,  ,J.  L 

Rose-Marie 

4 

Nessler,  Victor  E 

It  Was  Not  So  to  Be 

6 

4 

Offenbach 

Star  Upon  Star 

Parker,  Henry 

10 

Pinsuti,  Ciro 

’Tis  1 

8 

Plumpton,  Alfred 

Watching  the  Embers 

Dolly’s  Vigil 

7 

6 

Robyn,  Alfred  G 

5 

Haste  Love 

6 

Rodney,  Paul 

Time  and  Tide 

7 

Rubinstein,  Anton 

The  Dream 

3 

Russell,  H 

Old  Tubal  Cain 

6 

Ryder 

7 

Flowtow 

5 

Schubert,  Franz 

5 

Shelley,  Harry  Rowe  — 

Love’s  Sorrow  (soprano  or  baritone) 

0,  That  We  Two  Were  Maying  (duet  for  soprano  and  tenor) 

5 

7 

Starr,  Hattie 

7 

Sullivan,  Arthur 

Sleep,  My  Love,  Sleep 

5 

5 

Temple,  Hope 

9 

Thomas,  J.  R 

The  Owl  (baritone) 

9 

Tosti,  F.  Paolo 

5 

Forever  and  Forever  (male  quartette).  Arranged  by  J.  C. 

6 

Tours,  Berthold 

5 

The  New  Kingdom 

9 

Trotere,  H 

Leonore  

8 

Vernon,  Rey 

The  Garden  of  Prayer 

5 

Watson,  Michael 

All  in  a Garden  Fair 

6 

My  Faith  and  Thine 

7 

Wilson,  H.  Lane 

A Soldier’s  Love  Song 

6 

ORGAN  MUSIC. 

Bach,  J.  S 

Praelndinm  et  Fnga,,  Bonk  TT,  Cl  ma,jor 

9 

Toccata  No.  8,  Book  III,  C major 

10 

Bennett  

Barcarolle  from  4th  Concerto 

10 

Beethoven 

Motivo 

2 

Buck,  Dudley 

Studies  in  pedal  phrasing,  Op.  28,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 and  9.. 
Grand  Chorus  in  D 

18 

Guilmant 

14 

Haydn 

Credo  from  1st  Mass 

4 

Kyrie  elieson  from  2d  Mass 

8 

Gloria  in  Excelsis  from  1st  Mass 

4 

Hesse,  Adolph 

Variations  in  A flat.  Op.  34 

11 

Hofman,  H 

Barcarole 

5 

Hopkins,  E J 

ArlaP’io  Oamtabilp  in  D 

7 

A 1 Ipgro  Modpra.to  in  A 

12 

Lemmens,  J 

Marche  Pontificate 

8 

Sonat.p  Pont.ifiea.lp 

23 

Massanet . . . 

Virp’in’s  Pra.ypr.  

4 

Mendelssohn.  . 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G major 

11 

Mozart  . . 

Rp.npdiotns  

7 

Pignus  Futurae  

11 

Motette.  Deus  tibi  laus  et  hono 

11 

Placido  e il  mar  andiamo 

4 

Saint-Seams 

Reverie 

5 

Salome 

Grand  Chorus 

5 

Sm  art 

Anda.nfp  Grazinsn  in  E 

5 

* ‘ “ in  G 

5 

Ppstiva.l  Ma.reh  in  D 

12 

Evpning  Pra.ypr 

5 

Tours . . 

Allegretto  Grazioso  in  D 

6 

Trnptt.e,  Everett.... 

Finale,  Op.  17 

14 

Whiting 

Prelude  in  G 

6 

Progressive  Studies,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 11, 13, 17, 18 

24 

Whitney  S.  B 

Prnppssion al  Grand  TYTareh 

9 

Zipoli 

Pastorale 

3 
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Fifth  Air 

8 

Sixth  Air 

6 

Seventh  Air,  Varied,  Op.  15 

7 

Ernst.. 

Moreean  dc  Salon.  Two  Nocturnes 

7 

Gillet 

Loin  du  Bal  (with  piano  accompaniment) ■ 

5 

Entr’acte  Gavotte  (with  piano  accompaniment) 

7 

Gonnod,  Charles 

Meditations  upon  the  1st  Prelude  of  J.  S.  Bach 

2 

Lange  

Flower  Song  (with  piano  accompaniment) 

5 

Mendelssohn,  F 

Spring  Son? 

2 

Musin,  Ovide. 

Mazurka,  do  Concert  (with  accompaniment,) 

8 

Popper,  David  . . . 

Ga.vot.te 

8 

Schubert  . . . 

Violin  School,  Pa, rt,  1,  Op.  50 

85 

Schumann 

Traumerei  (with  piano  accompaniment) 

4 

Saras  ate . 

Nocturne  de  Chopin,  Op.  9,  No  2 

3 

Thome 

Simple  Aveu  (with  piano  accompaniment) 

6 

Weiss  Jul 

Kleine  Fantasie  aus  der  Oper.,  Op.  54,  Book  IV,  No.  8 

5 

No.  2 Rondo  on  Theme  Der  Kleine  Tambour 

2 

Wienjawski 

Legende.  Op.  17 

4 

Kuiawiak  (with  piano  accompaniment) 

6 

PIANO  STUDIES. 


Czerny  

17  studies  from  Op.  261 

Op.  299,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  8 

Op.  849,  Nos.  14,  15,  22 

Op.  299.  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  12.  13 

Op.  261. 101  studies  from  piano.? 

70 

Duvernoy 

Op.  120,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 7,  8,  9 

Studies  Nos.  1,  2 and  3 from  Richardson’s  Piano  Method. 
Amusements  Nos.  1 to  16  from  Richardson’s  Piano  Method. 

CORNET  MUSIC. 


Liberati,  Alex 

'•ouvenir  de  la  Swiss 

3 

Mehr.E 

Fantasia 

3 

CONCLUSION. 

I will  conclude  this  report  with  the  following  extract  from  the  former  re- 
port : 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many  blind  children  and  youth  in 
the  State,  of  school  age,  who  should  be  in  this  institution,  but  are  not. 
Some,  possibly  for  the  reason  that  their  parents  and  friends  do  not  know  of 
its  existence  and  of  its  liberal  provisions  for  the  comfort  and  education  of 
their  children;  and  others  from  indifference  or  their  overweening  and  unrea- 
sonable parental  sympathy  which  causes  them  to  keep  the  unfortunate  child 
at  home,  thus  adding  to  its  misfortune  by  debarring  it  the  opportunities  of  a 
liberal  education.  Any  suggestions  or  means  that  you  can  furnish  by  which 
all  the  blind  of  school  age  in  the  State  shall  be  brought  into  the  institution 
will  be  a great  benefit  to  education  and  an  inestimable  blessing  to  them. 

Also,  any  suggestions  that  your  long  experience  and  favorable  position  may 
enable  you  to  make  by  means  of  which  our  work  is  this  institution  will  be 
rendered  more  efficient,  will  be  gratefully  received  and  adopted. 

Most  truly  yours, 

William  F.  Short, 

Superintendent . 

Jacksonville,  III.,  Sept.  1,  1896. 
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ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMD. 

Located  at  Jacksonville. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon.  Samuel  M.  Inglis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of 

Illinois: 

Sir:  It  becomes  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  a report  of  the  educational  af- 

fairs of  this  public  school  for  the  deaf  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30, 1896, 
which  I now  take  pleasure  in  submitting. 

In  my  last  report  in  dwelling  upon  the  general  lack  of  definite  information 
relating  to  the  manner  deaf  children  are  educated  at  public  expense,  I said: 
“I  shall  hope  that  the  few  words  I have  to  say  in  this  report  may  stimulate 
a desire  for  more  knowledge  on  this  subject;  may  lead  (why  not1?)  to  informal 
lectures  by  teachers  to  their  classes  upon  ‘where  and  in  what  manner  do  deaf 
children  of  the  State  receive  their  education.’  I also  hope  that  the  interest 
thus  kindled  may  be  the  cause  of  each  pupil  in  the  schools  of  the  State  making 
himself  a committee,  with  'the  teacher  as  chairman,  to  find  out  if  there  are 
any  (even  if  there  is  but  one)  children  within  the  school  ward  or  district  who 
are  compelled  to  stay  away  from  school  on  account  of  deafness.  1 hope  that 
if  any  are  found  the  cases  will  be  immediately  reported  to  me,  giving  age, 
sex  of  child,  and  name  of  parents,  with  their  postoffice  address  and  any  other 
particulars.  The  reason  I wish  this  active  cooperation  is  that  the  State  has 
placed  the  education  of  such  children  in  ‘our  hands’  and  if  all  are  not  discov- 
ered in  time  some  grow  up  to  the  age  and  development  of  men  and  women 
with  all  their  animal  instincts,  but  no  education  or  refining  influences.” 

I am  glad  to  say  that  I think  these  remarks  had  the  desired  effect  in  many 
quarters  for  I have  had  letters  from  several  school  children  asking  for  infor- 
mation as  to  how  deaf  children  are  taught,  wishing  to  write  compositions  upon 
the  subject,  also  have  I received  communications  from  teachers  very  kindly 
informing  me  of  deaf  children  too  deaf  to  receive  schooling  in  the  ordinary 
way,  resulting  in  their  admission  to  this  school.  I trust  this  interest  upon  the 
part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  will  be  continued  and  that  teachers  may  still 
address  me  upon  this  subject. 

TABLE  OF  MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION. 

There  remained  on  our  rolls  at  date  of  last  report  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  pupils  who  still  were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  school.  Since  that  date 
there  have  been  changes  of  the  roll  as  indicated  by  the  table  following  which 
leaves  at  the  date  of  this  report  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pupils  on  our 
roll : 


On  the  roll  June  50, 1894 

Since  admitted  (new) 

Readmitted 

Graduated 

Honorably  discharged 

Expelled 

Died  at  home 

Dropped  from  roll 

Remaining  on  roll  June  30, 1896 


13 

II 

s 

3 

79 

679 

793 


626 

164 

3 


793 


THE  SCHOOL. 


The  corps  of  officers  and  teachers  has  remained  practically  the  same,  though 
almost  of  necessity  there  must  be  some  changes  in  so  large  a number  of  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Allen  L.  Waddell,  who  had  been  engaged  here  as  teacher  for 
twelve  years,  declined  reappointment  in  the  summer  of  1895  in  order  to 
indulge  in  a long  cherished  desire  to  enter  upon  labor  of  a more  pastoral 
nature,  purchasing  an  alfalfa  ranch  in  California  and  removing  to  the  ‘‘land 
of  flowers.”  Miss  Ruth  C.  Buxton  having  inducements  held  out  for  her  by 
the  young  state  of  Washington,  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1894  to  accept  a position 
as  teacher  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  in  that  state. 

Miss  Lucy  Goodell  declined  reappointment  in  the  summer  of  1895  in  order 
that  she  might  enter  upon  the  study  of  another  profession.  Miss  Mary  Holder 
accepted  an  appointment  in  1894  to  the  Kansas  institution  for  the  deaf.  In 
the  summer  of  1895  we  lost  also  Miss  Bertha  Mellen,  who  returned  to  her 
former  work  in  the  Kansas  institution,  and  Miss  Helen  Wait  who  has  become 
Mrs.  \raught.  The  vacancies  that  occurred  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Or  Linn  Axt,  a graduate  of  the  Odell,  111.,  high  school,  haying  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  the  work  by  holding  a position  in  the  institution  in  another 
capacity;  Mrs.  Blanche  Barnes,  who  had  had  experience  as  teacher  in  the 
Florida  institution  for  the  deaf,  and  Miss  Cora  Johnson,  who  had  also  had  ex- 
perience in  the  Philadelphia  and  South  Carolina  institutions. 

There  have  been  added  also  to  the  recently  organized  semi-deaf  department 
Mrs.  Mary  Walker,  and  to  the  kindergaten  department  Miss  Margaret  Byrns, 
both  ladies  having  by  education  and  experience  superior  qualifications  for 
their  work.  Aside  from  these  changes  the  teachers  employed  at  the  date  of 
the  last  report  still  continue  to  render  service,  some  of  them  having  for  over 
thirty  years  patiently  prosecuted  the  perplexing  and  at  times  seemingly 
almost  unfathomable  task  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  requires  the  services  of  a corps  of  forty  teachers  to  properly  carry  on  the 
educational  work  of  the  institution.  To  have  a general  superintendence  of  so 
large  a number  is  about  all  that  time  or  physical  endurance  will  permit  of  any 
man.  While  I have  not  the  time  to  spend  daily  in  the  class  rooms  that  I 
would  like  to  have,  yet,  through  the  system  inaugurated  by  the  approval  of 
the  trustees,  I am  able  to  keep  in  close  touch  as  to  results  of  class  work  and 
to  direct  the  work  in  detail  through  the  able  assistance  of  the  preceptress. 
Detailed  direction  has  never  before  been  accomplished  in  this  school.  I make 
it  a practice  to  hold  daily  consultations  with  the  preceptess  and  leave  her  to 
carry  out  the  directions  and  plans  resulting  from  these  conferences  and  later 
to  report  results. 

I desire  to  congratulate  the  trustees  upon  adopting  this  plan  of  manage- 
ment as  the  three  years  of  test  of  its  practical  workings  have  resulted  in  ithe 
lifting  up  of  our  school  on  a much  higher  plane  than  it  has  ever  before  occu- 
pied. The  work  has  been  placed  under  systematic  regulations  and  each 
teacher  now  feels  that  there  is  a guiding  hand.  Each  class  is  prosecuting  a 
certain  prescribed  task  which  is  itself  a component  part  of  a well-rounded 
whole,  culminating  on  graduation  day. 

I have  thus  far  been  able,  in  addition  to  this  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion, to  follow  more  or  less  closely  the  progress  of  the  academic  classes  by 
personal  direction  and  examinations  prepared  independently  of  the  teachers 
of  the  class.  This  plan  has  not  been  adopted  as  a result  of  distrust  of  the 
teachers’  ability  to  examine  their  own  classes  but  as  a measure  calculated  to 
render  the  pupils  more  independent  of  a set  form  of  questioning  always  un- 
consciously fallen  into  by  teachers.  For  my  own  benefit,  also,  in  aiding  me 
to  decide  concerning  the  scholarship  of  individual  pupils  and  the  grade  of  a 
class,  I consider  the  plan  of  value. 

Since  my  last  report  I have  instituted  a system  of  teachers’  journals  which 
require  the  teachers  each  day  to  write  in  the  class  journal  a synopsis  of  that 
day's  work  and  other  matters  of  educational  or  pedagogical  interest  that  oc- 
cur. When  a class  is  transferred  to  another  teacher,  the  journal  is  trans- 
ferred at  the  same  time.  The  new  teacher  thus  has  a reliable  history  of  the 
daily  work  that  has  been  expended  on  the  class  and  uses  it  as  a basis  for 
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future  work  with  the  class.  Thus  finally  the  complete  history  of  a class  may 
be  had.  These  journals  are  all  kept  as  the  property  of  the  school  for  future 
reference. 

The  teachers  have  maintained  their  Teachers’  Association  and  have  held 
monthly  meeting’s  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  of  topics  of  practical  interest. 
I have  on  frequent  occasions  been  present  and  participated  in  the  discussion 
and  my  opinion  is  that  the  association  can  not  well  be  dispensed  with.  As  a 
rule  when  a teacher  thinks  he  has  arrived  at  a point  of  perfection  where  the 
discussion  of  pedagogic  principles,  the  exchanging  of  ideas  and  teachers’  ex- 
pedients, the  reading  and  supporting  of  educational  publications,  and  the 
holding  of  an  active  membership  in  our  convention  are  all  unnecessary  to 
him,  his  usefulness  as  a teacher  is  on  the  wane.  I am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
sa^  that  that  condition  does  not  characterize  the  teachers  of  the  Illinois  insti- 
tution. As  a rule  these  means  of  improvement  are  all  taken  advantage  of  by 
them  and  they  are  alive  to  whatever  will  promise  practical  results  for  their 
own  classes.  As  one  evidence  of  this  I may  say  that  I believe  without  excep- 
tion the  entire  corps  are  individually  members  in  good  standing  of  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

In  this  connection  I wish  to  report  a most  successful  convention  of  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  of  the  deaf  held  at  the  State  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Flint,  Michigan,  July  2 to  8,  1895.  There  were 
in  attendance  as  delegates  to  that  convention  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
persons,  comprising  superintendents,  principals,  teachers  and  trustees,  all 
greatly  interested  in  the  work  which  called  them  together — the  instructing 
and  training  of  deaf  children.  These  delegates  came  from  thirty-seven  states 
and  territories  and  Canada,  and  represented  fifty-three  schools.  The  Illinois 
institution,  save  Michigan,  had  the  largest  representation  of  any  school, 
twenty-five  being  present.  The  delegates  were  most  hospitably  and  delight- 
fully entertained  by  the  authorities  of  the  Michigan  institution  at  a small  ex- 
pense to  the  delegates.  Superintendent  F.  D.  Clarke  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  upon 
whom  rested  the  responsibility  of  arranging  for  this  large  gathering,  were 
equal  to  the  occasion  in  every  respect.  Through  their  excellent  manage- 
ment and  unbounded  hospitality,  the  week  was,  aside  from  the  educational 
feast,  a round  of  enjoyment  socially.  The  program  covering  the  seven  day’s 
session  comprised  the  discussion  of  a great  variety  of  topics  touching  upon 
the  mental,  moral  and  industrial  training  of  the  deaf  together  with  the  inter- 
change of  practical  experiences  with  school-room  work.  No  other  nation  on 
the  globe  gives  so  much  attention  to  improving  the  condition  of  the  deaf; 
and  nowhere  is  there  existing  an  association  of  educators  so  unique  and  in- 
teresting as  is  found  in  “The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf.” 

The  first  convention  was  held  in  New  York  August  28  to  30,  1850.  Since 
then,  members  of  the  profession  of  instructors  of  the  deaf  have  met  together 
in  convention  thirteen  times.  Until  the  Flint  convention,  no  permanent  or- 
ganization was  effected.  Now,  a permanent  organization  exists  with  prob- 
ably one  hundred  and  fifty  active  members,  a constitution,  and  a board  of 
officers.  None  but  those  actively  engaged  in  the  instruction  or  care  of  the 
deaf  is  eligible  to  membership.  The  proceedings  of  the  last  convention  at 
Flint  in  printed  form  cover  over  five  hundred  pages  and  make  a very  valu- 
able addition  to  the  literature  of  our  profession. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  METHODS  EMPLOYED. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  variety  of  interests  belonging  to  the  management 
and  control  of  a large  public  educational  establishment,  comprising  those  of 
economical  purchases,  domestic  economy,  employment  of  a large  corps  of  as- 
sistants, discipline,  sanitation,  original  research,  legislation,  reports  to  public 
officers,  etc.,  there  is,  unless  great  care  is  exercised,  a tendency  to  forget,  in 
a measure,  the  central  object  for  which  the  institution  was  founded  and  is 
fostered,  namely,  the  educational  training  of  the  deaf  children  of  the  State. 
All  else  in  the  management  of  the  institution  should  be  subservient  and  con- 
tributory only  to  this  one  final  object.  If  this  object  is  lost  sight  of,  even  in 
a slight  degree,  in  just  that  degree  is  the  value  of  all  labor  expended  lessened. 
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While  economical  management  and  the  consequent  saving  of  money  to  the 
taxpayers  is  made  much  of,  and  is  indeed  commendable;  while  good  domestic 
arrangements  are  almost  imperative;  while  a certain  degree  of  discipline  of 
both  pupils  and  employes  is  necessary;  yet  let  all  of  this  be  of  the  most  ex- 
acting character  and  eminently  satisfactory,  and  advancement  in  the  school 
be  neglected,  the  main  and  important  part  of  the  institution  is  being  covered 
up.  1 have  tried  to  keep  this  thought  in  mind  and  have  therefore  caused  im- 
provements to  be  made  and  new  departments  and  ideas  to  be  introduced 
wherever  there  was  promise  for  advancement. 

In  my  last  report  I mentioned  the  establishing  of  an  “oral”  department 
where  were  classified  such  pupils  as  gave  evidence  of  ability  to  receive  in- 
struction from  their  teachers  through  comprehending  speech  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  lips  and  jaws  and  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  together  with  such 
natural  motions  as  aid  the  comprehension.  While  this  is  an  exceedingly 
ancient  method  of  attempting  to  teach  the  deaf  to  understand  speech  and  to 
talk,  themselves,  it  having  been  used  in  Germany  for  more  than  a century 
(since  1778)  and  in  the  United  States  in  a modified  form  for  thirty  years  or 
more,  its  place  in  all  schools  as  one  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  with  a 
portion  of  the  deaf  has  but  comparatively  recently  come  to  be  recognized  in 
many  of  the  well  graded  schools  for  the  deaf. 

This  school  three  years  ago,  by  permission  of  the  trustees,  inaugurated  a 
department  of  the  kind,  forming  five  classes.  Since  then  I have  selected 
from  younger  children  as  they  enter  all  who  showed  promise  of  even  slight 
success  by  this  manner  of  teaching  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  in 
September  next,  there  will  be  nine  such  classes.  This  increase  does  not  in- 
dicate that  the  success  attained  is  greater  than  I had  formerly  anticipated  but 
arises  from  our  being  able  to  give  the  younger  ones  a trial  as  fast  as  they  are 
entered  and  thus  the  number  increases.  As  time  goes  by,  it  may  be  found 
expedient  and  best  for  the  school  to  increase  the  number  thus  taught  or  to 
decrease  the  number,  just  as  their  best  interests  may  require. 

Herein  lies  the  superior  merit  of  schools  of  an  eclectic  nature  like  this  one, 
over  a few  which  confine  themselves  to  one  method  and  one  only.  Experience 
has  proved  over  and  over  again  that  there  is  a large  per  centage  of  deaf 
children  whom  to  endeavor  to  teach  to  talk  or  to  educate  by  use  of  vocal 
speech  alone,  is  not  only  a most  serious  hindrance  to  the  child  through  life 
but  is  a squandering  of  energy  resulting  at  last  in  utter  failure.  To  discover 
these  failures  after  the  time  is  past  for  retracting  steps  can  be  of  no  benefit 
to  the  children  thus  made  sacrifices  of  in  the  interests  (?)  of  theories  of  edu- 
cation and  experimentation,  but  the  failures  ought  to  act  as  serious  lessons  to 
those  well  meaning  teachers  and  enthusiastic  but  misguided  philanthrophists 
who  permit  such  things  to  occur. 

Concerning  methods,  then,  I have  seen  nothing  (and  I endeavor  to  keep 
posted  as  to  actual  results  being  attained  with  the  deaf  everywhere)  that  con- 
vinces me  that  the  broad  eclecticism  as  to  ways  and  means  of  educating  the 
deaf,  which  obtains  here,  in  the  Philadelphia  Institution,  the  American 
School  at  Hartford  the  Wisconsin  School  at  Delavan,  and  others,  is  not  the 
best,  the  most  practical,  and  that  which  is  in  accord  with  known  results  of 
years  of  experience. 

In  my  last  report  I also  suggested  the  advisability  of  forming  still  another 
department  for  those  children  who  come  to  us.  from  the  public  schools  with 
deficient  hearing  that  rendered  their  getting  an  education  in  the  ordinary  way 
almost  impossible.  We  found  throughout  the  State  quite  a number  of  such 
children  whose  education  was  practically  being  neglected  and  they  were  be- 
ing allowed  to  grow  up  year  by  year  with  either  no  schooling  at  all  or  so  very 
little  as  to  be  of  little  value.  The  admission  of  such  children  is  done  with 
care,  and  correspondence  is  had  with  their  former  teachers  to  ascertain  the 
true  condition  of  the  child.  The  idea,  as  stated  before,  is  to  utilize  the  hear- 
ing of  such  children  so  that  while  they  are  securing  their  education,  they  are 
at  the  same  time  being  kept  within  the  classification  of  hearing  persons  (or 
more  properly  “hard  of  hearing”  persons)  so  that  when  they  leave  school 
they  will  carry  with  them  the  habit  of  receiving  conversation  through  the 
medium  of  hearing.  It  has  also  been  found  that  advancement,  where  such 
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classification  is  made,  is  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  than  it  was  when  such 
pupils  were  placed  in  classes  along  with  totally  deaf  children  requiring  a dif- 
ferent system  of  teaching. 

The  first  permanently  organized  class  of  semi-deaf  pupils  in  the  Illinois 
Institution  was  formed  in  October  1894.  The  members  of  the  class  were  taken 
from  the  other  classes,  where  they  had  been  receiving  instruction  such  as  is 
given  to  deaf  mutes  who  do  not  hear  or  speak.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
these  pupils,  who  have  various  degrees  of  hearing,  have  been  compelled  to 
depend  upon  the  ear  for  their  instruction  and  required  to  communicate  by 
vocal  speech  during  the  five  hours  each  day  they  are  reciting.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  most  gratifying.  While  the  work  is  exceedingly  taxing  to  the 
teacher,  who  must  materially  increase  the  volume  of  vocal  speech  so  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  deafest  member  of  the  class,  yet  this  great  strain 
will,  I trust  be  lessened  by  means  of  assistance  from  the  graphophone.  Ex- 
periments to  that  end  are  now  being  prosecuted. 

The  aim,  it  must  be  understood,  in  classifying  the  semi-deaf  together  is  to 
secure  for  them  such  instruction  as  they  would  receive  in  the  ordinary  schools, 
were  they  able  to  receive  it  in  public  school  classes.  In  addition  to  this,  their 
defective  articulation  and  breathing,  which  almost  invariably  accompanies 
defective  hearing,  are  corrected  and  much  improved  by  exercises  designed  by 
the  teacher  to  fit  such  cases.  Not  only  is  the  practical  utility  of  their  rem- 
nant of  hearing  thus  made  a prominent  feature  of  instruction  by  its  continued 
exercise  toward  practical  ends,  but  the  esthetic  cultivation  and  use  of  the 
semi-dormant  sense  is  undertaken  also  by  a short  daily  musical  program 
some  times  given  by  the  teacher  rendering  piano  and  vocal  selections,  or  by 
the  graphophone.  Considered  psychologically,  this  exercise  is  of  no  small 
importance.  It  is  conceded  by  students  of  psychology  that  sound  affects  the 
psycho-accoustic  and  the  emotional  centers  of  the  brain  very  perceptibly,  and 
to  an  extent  that  may  soothe  and  palliate  nervous  disorders,  or  excite  to  serious 
nervous  affections.  The  effect  upon  the  totally  deaf  of  the  absence  of  sound 
in  the  formation  of  character,  as  well  as  the  therapeutic  value  of  harmony,  is 
a subject  that  is  well  worth  investigation. 

Asa  means  of  laryngeal  exercise,  the  class  is  also  made  to  go  through  with 
a daily  drill,  very  much  the  same  as  singers,  usually  accompanied  by  the 
piano,  but  limited,  of  course,  to  rudimental  exercises  designed  for  especial 
purposes,  such  as  “opening  the  throat,”  “abdominal  breathing,”  and  the 
“placing”  of  abnormal  voice. 

Aids  to  hearing  are  resorted  to  where  it  is  difficult  to  secure  comprehension 
normally,  and  the  various  tubes  and  trumpets,  as  well  as  the  audiphone,  are 
kept  at  hand.  The  principle  governing  the  class  is  “the  greatest  amount  of 
audition  that  is  possible,  together  with  activity  of  the  vocal  and  articulatory 
organs.”  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  attendant  labor  is  great, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  individual  attention  required.  The  graphophone  is, 
I think,  going  to  prove  a valuable  assistant  to  the  teacher  in  this  respect. 
The  principal  way  in  which  it  can  be  used  is  by  the  teacher  recording  upon  a 
blank  cylinder  such  lessons,  exercises  or  recitations  as  she  may  desire  most 
frequently  to  fall  upon  the  ears  of  her  pupils.  These  cylinders  then  can  at 
her  pleasure  be  placed  in  the  machine  and  as  many  as  eleven  pupils  can,  by 
using  the  multiple  hearing  attachment,  hear  over  and  over  the  record  of  the 
cylinder.  Thus  much  time  as  well  as  lung  power  can  be  saved  and  a vastly 
greater  quantity  of  vocal  utterance  into  the  ears  of  the  pupils  can  be  secured. 
To  what  limit  the  use  of  the  graphophone  can  be  beneficially  serviceable  is 
yet  to  be  discovered.  Tests  are  now  being  made  with  other  pupils  whose 
hearing  is  much  less  in  degree  than  those  we  term  the  semi-deaf,  ranging 
down  to  zero.  One  hundred  and  ninety  have  already  been  tested.  The 
graphophone,  it  must  be  understood,  has  much  greater  volume  than  the 
phonograph,  and  the  person  making  the  record  can  secure  a reproduction 
that  may  be  heard  by  normal  hearing  in  any  part  of  quite  a large  room.  The 
cylinders  used  in  the  test  were : First,  a musical  selection  by  an  orchestra 

(a  march),  in  which  was  introduced  the  ringing  of  a bell;  second,  a cylinder 
the  record  of  which  was  made  here,  Representing,  first,  loud  speech,  then  the 
imitation  of  a bird,  followed  by  an  mutation  of  the  squealing  of  a pig. 
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The  graphophone  was  taken  to  the  various  class-rooms  and  the  pupils  told 
to  listen  (using  the  ordinary  tubes  usually  connected  to  the  phonograph)  and 
write  down  as  good  a description  of  the  sound  or  sensation  produced  as  they 
could.  It  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  answers  which  I reproduce  below  are  for 
the  most  part  “honest”  ones,  though  doubtless  the  imagination  was  drawn 
upon  in  some  instances.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  greatest  ma- 
jority of  those  tested  probably  never  very  distinctly  heard  many  sounds  of  any 
kind,  and  that,  therefore,  any  sound-impression  might  be  defined,  not  as  re- 
lating to  any  special  similarity  in  quality  to  another,  but  as  causing  a sensa- 
tion similar  to  that  caused  by  most  any  accidental  sound-impression  which  had 
at  some  previous  time  been  experienced.  Others  seem  very  closely  to  have 
recognized  some  of  the  sounds  produced. 

As  a matter  of  comparison,  I have  reverted  to  my  former  audiometric  tests 
and  have  followed  the  definition  of  the  sound-impression  as  given  by  the  deaf 
pupil  with  the  percentage  of  hearing  found  to  exist  in  each  case  at  that  time. 
The  columns  on  the  right  indicate  the  right  and  left  ear  percentage  of  hearing 
as  shown  by  audiometer: 

GRAPHOPHONE  TEST— ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY  DEAF  CHILDREN. 


Right,  f Left. 


16 

16 

10 

20 

27 

25 

4 

10 

22 

20 

10 

4 

25 

O.,  W. — Birds  singing.  Dog  bark 

C.,  R. — Piano  and  singing.  Train  coming 

D.,  G. — Dog  bark 

D-.  G. — Whistle.  Cow 

D.,  A. — Little  sound  like  a horn  and  band 

E.,  L. — Music 

F..  G. — Bird’s  voice.  Music 

F.,  J. — Dog  bark.  Bii’ds  singing 

G.,  B. — Like  an  organ.  Dog  barking 

G.,  P. — Croaking  of  window  in  windstorm.  Voice  like  screaming: 

G.,  E — Bird “ 

3 

20 

H.,  .1. — Whistle.  Bark.  Music 

22 

H.,  L. — Singing  of  animals 

H.,  C. — Noise  like  a lamb  and  a cat 

H.,  G.— Whistle 

H.,  H.— Whistle.  Bark 

H.,  M. — Dog  barking 

K.,  P. — Band.  Music.  Man  holding  hog  that  squealed -. 

22 

K.,  E. — Bird 

L..  K. — Dog  bark.  Birds  singing 

M..  A. — Bands  and  songs 

35 

5 

50 

10 

32 

McC.,  T. — Music  like  in  opera  house 

M.,  N. — Negroes  singing.  Birds  singing 

60 

McF..  B. — Music.  Noise  like  some  animal.  Loud  talking.  Sensibly  af- 
fected auditory  nerves  causing  shock 

M..  0. — Very  sensibly  and  acutely  affected  auditory  nerves  and  caused 
shock 

McD.,  M— Bird 

M , J.— Like  a boy  going  up  steps 

10 

6 

M.,  C. — Ungreased  wheels.  Dog  barking 

M.,  N. — Whistling.  Rumbling  of  wheels.  . . 

M.,  K. — Baby  crying.  Band.  Carriage 

50 

N.,  A. — Cow  and  dog .... 

O.,  E. — Cat  mewing.  Dog  bark.  Hen  singing 

12 

3 

O.,  W— Band 

P.,  B— Whistle 

P.,  D—  Birds  singing.  Dog  bark.  Baby  crying 

P.,  E. — Cow.  Dog.  Whistle 

8 

8 

R.,  F. — Dog  bark.  Noise  of  machine.  Shout  of  man 

R.,  V. — Dog  bark.  Catmewing.  Cow 

R.,  C—  Cow 

R.,  M. — Piano.  Hand  organ.  Dog 

20 

32 

R.,  D. — Like  a cat 

R.,  H.— Band 

R.,  M. — Music 

2 

R.,  S.— Music 

-12  P.  I. 
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R.,  M.— Singing 

30 

20 

,S.,  G. — Preaching.  Pig  squealing 

30 

S.,  J.— Train 

.S.,  F.— Music.  Whistle 

S..  L. — Music.  Whistle 

S.,  M. — Whistle.  Birds  singing 

10 

S.,  H. — Birds  singing 

15 

20 

.,T.,  A. — Piano.  Dog  bark 

T.,  F. — Noise  like  a cat.  Boys  playing. 

XL,  T. — Preaching.  Pig  squealing 

30 

20 

,V.,  F. — Rooster  crowing 

6 

5 

5 

V.,  J.— Whistle 

V.,  L. — Cat.  Church  bell.  Train 

15 

15 

W.,  M. — SWeet  car.  Whistle.  Train 

W.,  0.— Bell 

W.,  M. — Whistle.  Boy’s  scream.  Birds  singing 

Z.,  R. — Birds  singing.  Dog  bark 

C.,  A. — Dog  bark 

22 

20 

To  utilize  and  improve  the  hearing1  and  to  educate  sound- perception  in  those 
whose  hearing  has  never  differentiated  sounds  to  an  extent  that  would  render 
their  physical  hearing  a practical  agent  for  conversational  uses,  requires  still 
more  complex  and  patient  treatment.  Should  a person  horn  deaf  miracuously 
and  suddenly  receive  hearing,  he  would  be  utterly  unable  to  successfully  as- 
sociate the  sounds  he  would  hear  uttered  as  vocal  speech.  He  would  be  as  a 
foreigner  in  a strange  land,  and  the  words  of  his  own  mother  would  be  mean- 
ingless. His  hearing  power,  so  far  as  its  utility  in  conversation  is  concerned, 
would  be  nil.  His  auditory  cerebral  center  would  have  to  be  educated  with  as 
much  detail  as  that  of  a babe.  Frequent  repetition  of  the  verbal  sound  of 
common  objects  would  be  necessary,  together  with  association  of  the  sound 
with  the  visual  object.  A regular  course  would  have  to  be  pursued  with  him, 
beginning  with  the  very  simplest  elements  of  language,  and  this,  too,  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  his  previous  education  may  have  been  carried  to  a high 
•degree  of  perfection  and  he  may  be  able  to  comprehend  by  visual  means  the 
most  abstruse  statements. 

In  this  hypothetical  case  we  have  the  exact  condition  of  one  whose  hear- 
ing, always  dormant  or  never  having  been  utilized,  is  sought  to  be  improved 
by  any  means  that  may  be  employed.  The  degree  of  physical  sound-sensa- 
’tion  reaching  the  auditory  nerve,  whether  greater  or  less,  does  not  enter  into 
the  problem  so  much  as  does  the  past  history  of  the  practical  use  of  that  de- 
gree. In  other  words,  a person  born  with  as  high  as  60  per  cent  of  hearing, 
be  he  of  phlegmatic  temperament-,  slow  of  perception,  indolent,  and  mentally 
dull,  may,  if  no  interference  supervenes,  live  a long  life  without  ever  uttering 
a word  or  comprehending  a word  spoken  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
born  with  a much  less  degree  of  hearing,  but  of  active  temperament  and  an 
inquiring  mind,  is  open  to  impressions,  faint  though  they  may  be,  through 
the  auditory  nerve.  His  very  keenness  to  know  of  cause  and  effect  will  fre- 
quently lead  him  to  a knowledge  and  perception  of  the  genius  of  speech.  To 
what  extent  these  phlegmatics  with  a comparatively  large  percentage  of  hear- 
ing power,  and  these  others  with  active  and  inquiring  minds,  though  possess- 
ing relatively  a less  degree  of  hearing  power,  may  be  brought  to  a practical 
hearing  perception,  is  a question  that  the  future  only  can  answer.  Some  ex- 
periments are  now  being  made  in  -that  direction.  Suggestions  have  been 
made  towards  massage  of  the  sound-conducting  apparatus  by  means  of  vibra- 
tory impressions^  graduated  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  various  cases, 
and  to  give  variety  of  pitch  and  quality.  This  is  done  by  an  instrument 
termed  a vibrometer  used  by  Dr.  Henry  F.  Garey  of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Garey 
claims  that  in  the  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  adhesions 
caused  by  secretions  of  a gluey  nature  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  curtailing  the 
movements  of  the  ossicula  auditus,  a systematic  massage  of  the  vibrometer 
will  restore  these  parts  to  activity.  Some  eminent  members  of  the  profes- 
sion do  not  agree  with  this  view,  though  Dr.  Garey  cites  cases  where  the 
treatment  has  been  successful. 

Whether  the  theory  is  practical  or  no't,  there  certainly  is  reason  enough  in 
it  to  induce  experiment  along  that  line,  though  I am  constrained  to  believe 
that  more  may  be  accomplished  by  professional  surgical  interference  in  case 
of  diseases  such  as  Dr.  Garey  describes. 


In  the  foregoing  I have  shown,  I think,  in  what  manner  the  modicum  of 
hearing  possessed  by  some  of  the  deaf  is,  and  how  in  others,  it  may  be  util- 
ized in  their  education  and  later,  in  affairs  of  life.  How  far  we  may  be  able 
to  go  in  the  future  depends  first  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  further  experi- 
ments, and  upon  the  funds  at  our  command  for  the  employment  of  assistants. 
Another  difficulty  that  stands  in  the  way,  to  which  1 have  before  alluded,  is 
the  proneness  of  deaf  children  to  be  satisfied  with  their  condition  and  being 
loth  to  put  forth  the  exertion  necessary  on  their  part  to  raise  themselves  from 
-deafness. 

The  possibilities  are  almost  illimitable  where  all  conditions  are  favorable 
and  where  individual  cases  are  considered,  but  any  attempt  to  generalize 
from  isolated  cases  of  success,  or  to(fit  theories  that  under  the  most  favorable 
-conditions  might  become  facts,  to  conditions  unfavorable  to  success,  is  liable 
to  failure.  Another  very  necessary  adjunct  to  success  is  persistency. 
Ephemeral  effort  will  not  avail  in  these  experiments  any  more  than  it  does 
with  other  scientific  investigation.  Time  and  intelligence  are  indispensable. 

After  two  years  trial  of  this  class  the  teacher  says  in  regard  to  improvement 
of  hearing,  quoted  from  her  paper  read  before  the  fourteenth  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf: 

“The  question  is  often  asked,  ‘Does  this  class  of  children  improve  in  hear- 
ing under  aural  instruction?’  I should  say  their  intelligent  hearing  does  im- 
prove to  a remarkable  degree.  In  other  words,  the  semi-deaf  will  remain  so, 
but  learning  to  understand  articulate  sound,  through  careful  training,  their 
perception  will  be  so  quickened  as  to  enable  them  to  communicate  with 
speaking  people  in  the  vernacular,  thereby  increasing  their  own  usefulness 
and  success  in  life.” 

These  two  years  have  convinced  me  that,  with  semi-deaf  or  hard  of  hearing 
■children,  the  theory  of  classifying  and  teaching  them  as  such  is  correct.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  completed  for  the  formation  of  a second  class  of  these 
children  in  the  fall  of  1896. 

Another  new  department  has  been  formed  since  date  of  last  report,  in  con- 
formity with  the  recommendations  I then  made  to  the  trustees.  1 refer  to  the 
kindergarten.  February,  1896,  marks  the  beginning  of  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion in  this  institution.  At.  that  time  occurred  the  opening  of  the  new  kinder- 
garten cottage  or  “castle”  as  it  is  now  called  “for  short.”  Two  kindergarten 
classes  were  then  formed  and  placed  in  charge  of  an  experienced  kinder- 
gartener and  assistant.  Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  four  such 
classes  to  be  formed  at  the  opening  of  the  approaching  fall  term,  so  that  there 
will  be  about  fifty  little  ones  ranging  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age  receiving 
such  instruction  as  is  calculated  to  awaken  perception,  instil  accuracy  and 
order,  and  prepare  them  for  systematic  school  work  later  on.  A governess, 
also  a kindergartener,  will  be  employed  to  be  with  the  little  ones  all  through 
the  day,  directing  and  taking  part  in  their  games,  teaching  morals  and  man- 
ners, eating  with  them  at  meal  time,  and  taking  care  of  and  drilling  them  in 
table  manners.  This  is  a new  office  and  the  successful  working  of  the  plan 
will  materially  assist  in  the  general  training  of  the  little  children  at  a time 
when  they  need  just  such  mother’s  care. 

Since  last  report  a large  assortment  of  toys  has  been  purchased  for  use  in 
the  primary  rooms  and  in  the  play  room  of  the  kindergarten.  There  has 
also  been  arranged  a room  in  the  main  building  for  the  middle  class  boys,  in 
which,  at  stated  intervals,  every  boy  is  allowed  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  a 
week  reading,  playing  games,  writing  letters,  etc.  The  room  is  in  charge  of 
a monitor  and  good  order  obtains  at  all  times.  It  is  stocked  with  games  and 
picture  books.  It  is  known  as  the  “sitting  room,”  a sort  of  “best  room” 
where  a few  hours  of  quiet  entertainment  is  granted  to  all  who  are  deserving 
through  good  deportment.  This  room  was  opened  for  the  boys  during  the 
winter  of  1895-6,  and  is  productive  of  much  enjoyment. 

The  school  proper  has  maintained  the  same  general  organization  as  out- 
lined in  my  last  report  to  the  board  of  trustees,  the  hours  and  division  of 
work  remaining  the  same.  The  preceptress  has  faithfully  carried  out  the 
plans  of  work  and  methods  suggested  and  has  given  stated  examinations  of 


classes.  I have  examined  the  academic  classes  by  written  examination  ancE 
recorded  the  same.  In  all  these  examinations  there  appear  evidences  of  con- 
tinued improvement  at  each  succeeding  examination.  This,  with  other  ob- 
servations, leads  us  to  believe  that  the  school  is  progressing.  I have  taken 
occasion  to  visit  several  other  schools  of  the  kind  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
results  arising  from  various  methods  there  employed.  My  desire  is  to  first 
find  excellent  results  wherever  possible  and  then  to  discover,  if  possible,, 
what,  in  the  way  of  method  or  skillful  teaching,  produced  these  results. 
The  preceptress  also  made  quite  an  extended  tour  of  eastern  schools  for  the 
deaf  with  the  same  object  in  view.  It  is  my  endeavor  to  let  nothing  of  value 
in  this  profession  escape,  believing  that  when  practicable  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  trustees  to  secure  the  best  may  always  be  relied  upon  and 
that  our  great  State  of  Illinois  will  grant  to  us  the  necessary  funds.  Withal 
this,  I am  mindful  that  during  the  present  stringent  times  great  prudence 
must  be  exercised  in  our  expenditures,  even  to  the  deferring  of  some  very  de- 
sirable improvements,  requiring  additional  outlay  of  funds  for  salaries  for 
additional  officers,  etc. 

Our  per  capita  expense  as  compared  with  other  schools  of  this  character  is- 
still  much  lower  than  those  of  the  same  grade.  Farther  on  in  this  report 
will  be  shown  a table  giving  statements  of  several  like  institutions  as  to  their 
per  capita  expenses.  It  is  our  desire  not  to  emulate  in  expense  but  in  ex- 
cellency the  best  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  last  report  there  have  graduated  from  the  school  fifteen  young- 
men  and  women.  Four  of  this  number,  anxious  for  a collegiate  education, 
have  entered  the  Gallaudet  National  College  for  the  Deaf  at  Washington. 
At  the  last  annual  examination  scholarship  and  other  prizes  were  awarded  to- 
the  following  pupils:  Miss  Lottie  Hall,  Miss  Frieda  Bauman,  Mr.  Frank 

Lobaugh,  Mr.  Frank  Sawyer,  Miss  Nanuie  Morefield,  Miss  Elmira  Mather, 
Mr.  Henry  Rutherford,  Mr.  Geo.  Freak,  Mr.  Thomas  Hainline,  Mr.  Gus 
Rodenberger,  Mr.  Herman  Janetzki. 

It  is  our  constant  aim  to  make  the  printed  page  attractive  to  the  deaf-mute. 
To  those  who  are  usually  termed  semi-mutes  cultivating  taste  for  reading  is 
scarcely  less  difficult  than  it  is  with  normal  children,  but  for  those  born  deaf 
or  who  lost  their  hearing  before  the  English  language  became  their  vernacu- 
lar, the  task  is  difficult  indeed.  The  reason  is  that  to  read  English  with  in- 
terest it  must  be  easily  comprehended,  and  the  whole  time  almost  of  such 
pupils  is  occupied  in  one  way  or  another  in  adding  to  their  stock  of  idiomatic 
English.  One  of  the  plans  is  to  grade  their  reading  so  that  that  which  is  both 
interesting  and  easily  comprehended  from  the  printed  page  is  presented.  To- 
this  end  a great  deal  of  the  teacher’s  time  should  be  spent  in  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  proper  reading  matter.  A year  ago  I brought  the  matter  before 
the  teachers  and  organized  “reading  circles”  for  various  grades.  Books  that 
were  recommended  by  teachers  were  purchased  for  the  use  of  certain  grades. 
Those  grades  are  expected  to  read  the  set  and  pass  them  on,  exchanging  with, 
other  grades.  Duplicates  in  sufficient  numbers  were  provided  for  each  class,, 
so  that  the  whole  class  might  be  reading  the  same  book.  This  being  kept  up 
in  all  classes  for  a few  years,  we  will  be  able  to  say  and  know  that  any  pupil 
passing  through  certain  grades  must  have  read  some  certain  books. 

Heretofore  the  use  of  our  library  has  been  materially  lessened  from  the 
fact  that  no  one  could  find  out  what  was  in  the  library  without  going  to  it  and 
asking  the  librarian;  in  other  words,  there  was  no  printed  catalogue.  The 
librarian  was  set  to  work  on  a catalogue  soon  after  we  assumed  control  and 
the  book  of  several  hundred  pages  has  just  been  completed.  Now,  by  its  aid, 
any  one  can  in  a few  moments  discover  what  books  there  are  bearing  on  any 
subject.  The  great  desideratum  still  is  a library  room  off  the  school  building 
where  books  can  be  consulted  by  our  forty  teachers  and  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pupils  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

While  on  this  subject  of  literature  for  our  pupils,  I will  mention  the  fact 
that  the  plan  inaugurated  by  me  three  years  ago  of  spending  a portion  of 
each  Sabbath  afternoon  in  reading  to  the  whole  school  some  standard  work, 
translating  it  in  an  epitomized  form  into  the  sign  language  so  that  all  may 
understand,  has  been  continued  with,  I think,  great  profit  to  the  school. 
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The  books  that  have  been  read  by  the  teachers  in  this  manner  Sunday  after- 
noons are  Evangeline,  Nicholas  Nickelby,  Hans  Brinken  and  His  Silver 
Skates,  David  (Jopperfield,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Ben  Hur,  Tom  Brown  at 
Rugby,  Three  People,  Canterbury  Tales,  Sheila,  Seven  Oaks,  Now  or  Never, 
Ladies  of  the  White  House,  Mistress  Branican,  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Dr. 
Gordon  and  Livingstone. 

The  course  of  study  of  this  institution,  covering  a period  of  twrelve  years 
and  one  or  two  years  in  the  kindergarten,  remains  practically  the  same  as  it 
was  at  the  last  report,  and  is  as  follows: 

Course  of  Study. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year,  Class  12-:  Language  lessons — See  plan  of  work  for  primary 

•department,  first  year. 

Second  Year,  Class  11:  Langauge  lesson — See  plan  of  work  for  primary 

department,  first  and  second  years.  Arithmetic — Addition,  mental  and  writ- 
ten numbers. 

Third  Year,  Class  10:  Language  lessons — See  plan  of  work  for  primary 

department,  second  year;  Sweet’s  Number  1.  Arithmetic — Addition,  mental 
and  written  numbers  1-20. 

Fourth  Year,  Class  9:  Language  lessons — See  plan  of  work  for  primary 

department,  third  year;  Sweet’s  Number  2.  Arithmetic — Barton’s,  Part  I to 
page  59. 

Fifth  Year,  Class  8:  Language  lessons — See  plan  of  work  for  primary  de- 

partment, fourth  year;  Swee't’s  Number  3.  Arithmetic — Barton’s,  Part  I, 
page  59  to  page  119.  Outline  geography — Use  of  globe,  maps  of  the  United 
States  and  Illinois. 


INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Sixth  Year,  Class  7:  Language  lessons — Sweet’s  Number  4.  Arithmetic — 

Barton’s,  Part  I,  page  119  to  page  177.  Geography — Eclectic  elementary. 

Seventh  Year,  Class  6:  Language  lessons — Southworth  & Goddard’s  First 

Lessons  in  Language  to  page  77.  Arithmetic — Barton’s,  Part  I,  page  177  to 
239;  supplementary  work,  Brooks’  Elementary  Arithmetic,  page  53  to  page 
93.  Geography — Fisher’s  Essentials  of  Geography,  page  39.  United  States 
history — Ellis’  Eclectic  Primary  History  to  page  143. 

Eighth  Year,  Class  5:  Language  lessons — Southworth  & Goddard’s  First 
Lessons  in  Language,  from  page  77  to  page  153.  Arithmetic — White’s  Ele- 
mentary, from  page  125  to  183;  supplementary  work,  Barton’s  Arithmetic, 
Part  II,  to  page  110.  Geography — Fisher’s  Essentials  of  Geography,  com- 
pleted. United  States  history — Ellis’  Eclectic  Primary  History,  completed. 


ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Ninth  Year,  Class  4:  Language — Southworth  & Goddard’s  Elements  of 
Composition  and  Grammar,  page  77  to  page  183;  supplementary  work,  se- 
lected from  page  1 to  page  38;  composition  sent  to  superintendent  once  a 
month.  Arithmetic — White’s  Complete,  from  page  100  to  page  188;  supple- 
mentary work,  Barton’s  Arithmetic,  Part  II,  page  110  to  Lesson  III,  page 
152.  Physiology — First  term,  Smith’s  The  Human  Body  and  its  Health. 
Natural  history — First  term,  Tenney,  by  lectures. 

Tenth  Year,  Class  3:  Language — Southworth  & Goddard’s  Elements  of 

Composition  and  Grammar,  page  183  to  300;  supplementary  work  selected 
’.from  page  38  to  77;  compositions  sent  to  superintendent  once  a month. 
Arithmetic— White’s  Complete,  from  page  188  to  321;  supplementary  work, 
Barton’s  Arithmetic.,  Part  II,  page  152  to  page  185.  Outlines  of  universal 
Ihistory — Manuscript  lessons  prepared  by  the  teacher. 


Eleventh  Year,  Class  2:  Language — Grammar  and  rhetoric;  compositions; 

sent  to  the  superintendent  once  a month.  Review  United  States  history — 
Higginson.  Natural  philosophy — First  term,  Wells’  Civil  Government  and 
Business  Forms;  second  term,  lecture. 

Twelfth  Year,  Class  1:  Language — Grammar  and  literature;  compositions 

sent  to  the  superintendent  once  a month.  English  history — To  reign  of 
Henry  VII;  manuscript  lessons  prepared  by  the  teacher.  Review  arithmetic 
— Wentworth  & Hill’s  Practical  Arithmetic.  Physical  geography — Houston.. 
Review  natural  philosophy,  second  term. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  library  has  been  utilized  the  past  two  years  in  the  manner  as  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  librarian  which  follows: 

S.  T.  Walker , Superintendent: 

Dear  Sir: — I have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  library 
for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1896: 


Volumes  at  last  report., 
Added  (less  9 missing) . 

Total  now  in  library 

Pamphlets 


10,922 

556 

11,478- 

2,697 


The  library  has  been  used  during  the  two  years  as  follows: 


Officers  and  teachers  drawing  books 152 

Pupils  drawing  books I 520 

Total  readers 673 

Books  drawn  by  officers  and  teachers. A 3, 164 

Books  drawn  by  pupils 5,237 


Total  books  drawn 8,401 

Books  consulted  in  library 1,792 


Total  books  used 


10,193 


Persons  coming  to  library. 


3,574 


The  catalogue  referred  to  in  my  last  report  as  in  preparation  was  com- 
pleted ready  for  the  printer  last  fall,  and  the  printing  has  been  in  progress 
since,  with  a prospect  of  publication  during  the  coming  month.  The  volume 
will  contain  three  hundred  octave  pages  and  will  doubtless  add  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  library. 

From  long  service,  many  of  the  books  have  become  much  worn  and  need 
rebinding.  Probably  eight  hundred  are  in  this  condition. 

For  the  reading  circles  organized  among  the  pupils  last  year,  at  your  sug- 
gestion, four  hundred  and  nine  new  volumes,  selected  by  the  teachers,  have 
been  purchased  and  transferred  from  the  library  to  the  school  rooms.  The 
plan  promises  good  results. 

A summary  of  the  biennial  reports  for  twenty-one  years  shows  that  in  that 
period  the  number  of  volumes  drawn  was  78,081:  number  consulted,  87,732; 
total  165,813.  But  no  figures  can  fully  represent  the  invaluable  aid  to  the 
work  of  the  institution  constantly  rendered  by  the  library  during  its  whole- 
existence.  That  its  various  departments  should  be  kept  supplied  with  the 
best  current  literature  is  surely  desirable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  H.  Woods,  Librarian. 


THE  ALUMNI. 


On  Sept  . 6,  1877,  the  first  “re-union”  of  graduates  and  former  pupils  of  this 
institution  occurred.  At  this  time  there  were  about  one  hundred  present.  I 
was  present  at  that  meeting  as  a visitor.  Since  that  time,  and  possibly- 
growing  out  of  that  meeting,  an  organization  has  been  formed  known  as  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  Their  fourth  meeting  was  held  at  Springfield  August  23-25, 1894. 
I was  present  as  an  invited  guest  and  addressed  the  association.  By  invita- 
tion also,  His  Excellency,  Governor  Altgeld,  addressed  the  association  and 
afterwards  Governor  and  Mrs.  Altgeld  very  hospitably  received  the  associa- 
tion at  the  mansion  where  refreshments  were  served  to  them  and  dancing  was 
indulged  in  by  those  desiring  that  amusement.  The  graciousness  of  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Altgeld  was  most  earnestly  appreciated  by  -all.  The  association 
passed  resolutions  commending  the  trustees  for  the  interest  shown  their  trust 
and  for  the  progress  that  is  being  made  under  their  management.  The  asso- 
ciation can  be  made  a great  aid  to  the  management  and  I feel  like  encourag- 
ing all  legitimate  activity. 

A very  handsome  pulpit  set  consisting  of  pulpit,  psalm  desk,  flower-stand 
and  chair,  was  on  Sunday  October  14,  1894,  presented  to  the  institution  by 
the  Alumni  Association,  the  presentation  sermon  and  address  being  made  by 
Rev.  James  H.  Cloud,  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  alumni.  This  represents  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  love  and  gratitude  the  alumni  hold  for  their  late  teacher, 
Professor  Selah  Wait,  who  for  thirty-four  years  was  a teacher  in  this  institu- 
tion. It  is  known  as  the  “Wait  Memorial.” 

Recently  I prepared  a list  of  one  hundred  questions  in  printed  form  and 
sent  out  to  ail  former  pupils'  with  request  to  answer.  I had  hoped  to  get  re- 
turns from  these  in  time  to  give  some  information  as  to  the  present  status  of 
pupils  who  have  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood  who"  are  self-supporting 
citizens  having  families  of  their  own.  In  this  list  of  questions  there  are  other 
matters  which  I wish  to  bring  out  relating  to  diseases  causing  deafness, 
progeny,  use  of  articulate  speech,  etc.  I also  open  the  way  for  these  adults 
to  criticise  the  management  and  to  suggest  reforms.  When  all  the  returns 
are  in  1 hope  to  be  able  to  present  some  very  interesting  and  suggestive 
matter. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Next  to  the  school  proper  I deem  of  importance  the  industrial  school.  This 
comprises  shops  where  the  boys  are  given  opportunity  to  learn  enough  about 
trades  to  give  them  a start  in  life , some  becoming  quite  expert,  while  others 
utilize  the  knowledge  gained  in  a general  way.  The  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
tools  belonging  to  any  handicraft  is  often  of  great  advantage,  though  it  may 
never  be  put  to  a practical  use  in  following  the  trade  to  which  it  belongs.  In 
my  last  report  I mentioned  the  addition  of  house  painting  as  a trade  which 
had  recently  been  commenced,  and  to  the  art  department  that  of  engraving 
of  illustrations  for  newspapers.  Both  these  industries  have  been  prosecuted 
for  the  past  two  years  with  very  gratifying  results.  I have  arranged  for  the 
coming  term  to  begin  in  a small  way  instruction  in  photography  as  a part  of 
industrial  art  work  which  may  be  utilized  by  some  of  our  students  in  a 
practical  way  after  leaving  school. 

In  my  last  report  I recommended  harness-making  as  a good  trade.  I in- 
troduced this  trade  into  the  Kansas  institution  several  years  ago  and  it  is  now 
one  of  their  important  trades.  I would  again  recommend  its  introduction 
here.  I would  also  recommend  the  establishing  for  the  girls  a school  of 
cookery  where  the  older  girls  before  leaving  school  may  be  instructed  in 
cooking.  No  argument  is  required  to  convince  one  of  the  desirableness  of 
such  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  young  ladies  of  this  generation.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  look  into  the  average  home  and  see  the  unscientific,  unpalatable 
and  wasteful  manner  in  which  food  is  prepared  for  consumption.  The 
knowledge  of  cooking  will  hurt  not  even  the  daughter  of  wealthy  parents  and 
would  be  a blessing  to  the  daughthers  of  those  of  moderate  means  or  the 
poor.  To  properly  build  and  equip  a kitchen  would  require  an  appropriation 
of  five  thousand  dollars. 
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Blacksmitliing  and  horseshoeing  might  also  with  little  expense  be  added. 
Some  of  our  former  pupils,  after  learning  a trade  here  at  school,  have  learned 
the  blacksmitliing  trade  and  are  doing  well  at  it. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Residents  of  Illinois  of  school  age  who  are  too  deaf  to  attend  common 
schools  are  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  institution  free  of  charge, 
being  provided  with  board,  washing,  fuel,  lights,  tuition,  books  and  every- 
thing necessary  except  clothing  and  traveling  expenses.  Pupils  as  young  as 
six  years,  if  strong  and  well,  are  admitted  to  the  kindergarten. 

II.  The  annual  session  commences  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  September 
and  continues  till  the  second  Wednesday  in  June.  The  proper  time  for  the 
admission  of  pupils  is  at  the  opening  of  the  session;  and  punctuality  is  so  im- 
portant that  none  will  be  received,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  who  do  not 
come  at  or  soon  after  that  time. 

III.  Each  pupil  should  come  provided  with  sufficient  clothing  to  last  one 
year,  or  money  should  be  left  with  the  superintendent  to  procure  it.  He 
should  also  have  a good  trunk  with  a good  lock  and  key,  which,  with  each 
article  of  clothing  should  be  distinctly  marked  with  his  name  with  indelible 
ink. 

The  amount  of  clothing  required  varies  among  pupils  with  their  habits, 
some  requiring  more  than  others.  Of  this  parents  can  judge. 

IV.  In  addition  to  the  above  outfit  a small  sum  of  money  should  be  de- 
posited with  the  superintendent  to  meet  incidental  expenses  of  pupils  and  to 
pay  for  any  willful  or  careless  injury  to  property  they  may  commit.  Also  a 
deposit  should  be  made  in  addition,  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  in  Septem- 
ber, of  an  amount  sufficient  to  purchase  return  ticket  home,  to  be  used  at  the 
elose  of  the  term.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  extremely  poor,  who  are 
assisted  by  the  counties  upon  due  notice  made  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
institution. 

Y.  Except  in  case  of  sickness,  all  pupils  are  required  to  remain  at  the  in- 
stitution from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  term,*  at  which  time 
parents  or  friends  must  be  prepared  to  take  them  home  to  spend  the  vacation. 

VI.  Children  possessing  weak  constitutions,  or  who  have  failed  to  obtain 
the  ordinary  growth  of  mind  and  body,  should  not  be  brought  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

VII.  Pupils  having  an  infectious  disease  will  not  be  received  or  retained 
by  this  institution. 

VIII.  Vicious,  or  obdurate,  or  incorrigible  pupils  will  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  institution. 

IX.  Pupils  will  be  required  to  pay  for  any  damage,  wilfully  or  careless^ 
done,  to  the  property  of  the  institution,  fellow  pupils,  or  others. 

X.  Pupils  withdrawn,  or  absenting  themselves,  without  the  consent  of  the 
superintendent,  forfeit  their  places  at  the  institution. 

XI.  All  applications  from  a distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  etc.,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  S.  T.  Walker,  Superintendent,  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  All  letters, 
boxes  and  parcels  to  pupils  should  contain  the  words  “institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb”  as  part  of  their  direction,  and  should  m every  case  be  fully  pre- 
paid. 

XII.  Parents  or  guardians  committing  pupils  to  the  institution  are  under- 
stood to  agree  to  conform  to  all  regulations. 

In  cases  of  children  of  parents  too  poor  to  properly  clothe  them  and  pay 
traveling  expenses,  arrangements  can  ordinarily  be  made  to  have  the  county 


* Friends  of  pupils  are  desired  not  to  ask  a departure  from  this  rule.  The  officers  are 
retained  at  their  post  of  labor  during  the  holidays,  as  well  as  at  all  other  times  during  the 
session.  The  school  exercises  are  not  discontinued,  and  must  not  be  deranged  by  the  tem- 
porary withdrawal  of  pupils  to  visit  home.  The  summer  vacation  is  long  and  affords  ample 
time  for  such  visits. 
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where  such  person  resides  share  in  such  expense;  but  due  notice  must  be 
given  to  the  superintendent  of  the  institution  of  such  desires,  in  order  that 
proper  proceeding's  may  be  had  with  the  county. 

Pupils  coming  to  the  institution  from  abroad  can  take  the  West  State  street 
■electric  cars  (at  the  Junction)  and  be  carried  to  the  institution  for  five  cents. 
Those  who  arrive  after  night  can  find  good  accommodations  at  the  Dunlap  or 
Pacific  or  Mitchell  hotels  till  morning. 

Persons  accompanying  or  visiting  children  are  not  furnished  entertainment 
at  the  institution. 

In  no  case  should  pupils  be  brought  to  this  school  without  .first  making 
formal  application  upon  blank  furnished  them  by  the  superintendent,  and  a 
formal  acceptance  being  received. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

1.  An  education  is  more  important  for  the  deaf  than  for  hearing  children. 

2.  The  best  age  for  the  admission  of  pupils  is  between  six  and  eight  years. 

3.  Children  too  deaf  to  be  educated  in  the  public  schools  are  proper  sub- 
jects for  the  institution. 

4.  A full  course  in  which  a trade  is  taught  embraces  twelve  years. 

5.  When  a trade  has  been  selected  and  work  commenced,  pupils  will  be 
required  to  continue  at  the  same  during  the  entire  course  unless  very  grave 
reasons  call  for  a change  of  employment. 

0.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  institution  grounds  without  per- 
mission. 

7.  Pupils  will  not  be  sent  home  on  request  by  mail  or  telegraph,  unless 
reason  for  the  request  is  given,  and  then  only  for  grave  reason. 

8.  The  institution  is  not  responsible  for  the  safety  of  pupils  while  travel- 
ing to  and  from  school  or  in  case  of  truancy. 

9.  The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  spirituous  liquors  of  all  kinds  as  a 
beverage  by  the  pupils,  is  strictly  forbidden.  Parents  of  pupils  should  en- 
courage their  children  to  observe  this  rule  both  at  home  and  at  school. 

10.  Pupils  unwilling  to  conform  to  these  general  principles  would  better 
remain  at  home.  The  institution  is  not  a reform  school  or  house  of  correction. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  extend  through  you  a cordial  invitation  to  as 
many  of  the  educators  as  can  conveniently  make  us  visits  of  inspection  to  do 
so,  for  in  no  better  way  can  the  full  scope  of  what  is  here  being  done  become 
familiar  to  the  public. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

8.  T.  Walker, 

Superintendent 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville, 
111.,  June  30,  1890. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHICAGO  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Hon.  Samuel  M.  Inrjlis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction , Springfield,  III.: 

Dear  Sir: — According’  to  your  request  I make  the  following  report  of  the- 
Chicago  manual  training  school  for  the  bi-ennial  period  ending  June  30th,. 
1896: 

The  courses  of  study  given  below  have  undergone  but  little  change  during 
the  period  named.  During  the  first  and  second  years  the  only  option  allowed' 
to  pupils  is  Latin  or  English,  the  mathematics,  science,  drawing  and  shop 
work  being  the  same  for  all.  The  senior  year  presents  two  distinct  courses: 
First,  the  business  course,  second,  the  technological  course — the  latter  designed 
to  fit  for  engineering  schools,  and  containing  college  algebra  and  spherical* 
trigonometry  for  all  pupils.  The  more  talented  and  ambitious  boys  in  this 
course  are  taught,  also,  descriptive  and  analytic  geometry,  and  are  thus  fitted 
for  advanced  standing  in  technological  colleges.  It  has  always  been  the  aim 
of  the  school  to  adjust  its  demands  upon  the  pupils  to  their  varying  abilities. 
In  the  first  two  years  this  is  done  by  establishing  a minimum  amount  of  work 
which  must  be  accomplished  in  order  to  secure  promotion;  and  encouraging* 
all  who  can  to  do  a larger  amount  of  work.  For  instance,  while  one  section 
of  the  middle  class  reads  four  books  of  Caesar,  another  section  will  add  to 
that  amount  of  Latin  four  orations  of  Cicero.  In  this  way  the  slower  pupils 
are  not  worried  in  a vain  effort  to  keep  pace  with  their  abler  classmates,  and 
the  brighter  ones  are  not  irritated  by  having  their  progress  impeded  by  their 
less  ambitious  companions.  The  senior  year  also  offers  the  choice  of  machine 
or  architectural  drawing. 

For  years  the  director  has  had  under  consideration  the  admission  to  the 
school  of  boys  from  the  seventh  grade  as  well  as  from  the  eighth  grade,  de- 
siring to  form  such  boys  into  a class  preparatory  to  the  regular  three  years7 
course.  After  considerable  thought  it  has  been  decided  to  embody  this  idea 
in  the  addition,  to  the  regular  three  years’  course,  of  a full  four  years’  course, 
beginning  with  eighth  grade  studies  and  including  preparation  in  ancient  and 
modern  languages  for  classical  and  scientific  colleges.  Boys  who  have  com- 
pleted the  seventh  grade  (grammar)  are  thus  admitted  to  the  four  years’ 
course  with  Latin,  Greek  and  French,  shop  work  and  drawing;  and  boys 
fitted  for  high  school  are  admitted  as  hitherto  to  the  three  years’  course  which 
prepares  for  business  or  for  technological  schools. 

The  school  now  offers  three  courses,  viz. : 

I.  ,The  business  course,  of  three  years. 

II.  The  technological  course,  of  three  years. 

III.  The  college  preparatory  course,  of  four  years. 

I.  THE  BUSINESS  COURSE. 

To  this  course  boys  wh  > have  completed  essentially,  the  usual  grammar  school 
studies,  are  admitted  on  examination;  and  boys  who  have  completed  the  first 
year  of  a high  school  course  are  admitted  on  the  certificate  of  the  principal  of 
that  school.  Pupils  who  have  completed  the  first  year  of  the  college  prepara- 
tory course  (either  with  or  without  Latin)  are  also  admitted  to  this  course. 
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The  examination  for  admission  covers  only  the  usual  common  school  studies: 
Arithmetic,  English  composition,  spelling,  U.  S.  history.  Boys  are  not  ad- 
mitted without  testimonials  of  good  moral  character  from  some  responsible 
person;  and  no  pupil  will  be  retained  who  is  an  impediment  to  the  progress 
or  an  injury  to  the  morals  of  his  classmates.  Immorality,  disregard  of  school 
regulations,  lack  of  interest  in  school  duties,  or  failure  to  maintain  a good, 
standard  of  scholarship,  are  considered  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal. 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  three  years,  and  is,  briefly,  as  follows: 

I.  Mathematics — Elementai-y  algebra;  plane,  solid  and  descriptive  geom- 
etry; plane  trigonometry;  book-keeping. 

II.  Science — Physiology:  physics,  with  laboratory;  chemistry  with  labo- 
ratory; physiography,  political  economy. 

III.  Language  and  Literature — 1.  English  literature;  general  history; 

rhetoric;  civil  government;  or,  2.  Latin,  three  years. 

IV.  Drawing — Freehand,  construction  and  perspective;  model  and  object;, 
pastel  and  water  color.  Geometrical  construction:  parallel  and  angular  per- 
spective; orthographic  and  sometric  projection,  including  intersection  and 
development  of  solids:  shades  and  shadows;  machine  details;  design,  es- 
pecially in  wrought  iron.  The  foregoing  for  all  pupils.  Also,  either  (a) 
machines  from  measurement,  and  machine  design;  or  (b)  architectural  details 
and  perspective,  and  buildings  from  measurement. 

V.  Shopwork — Joinery,  turning,  cabinet-making,  pattern-making,  molding 
and  casting;  forging,  welding,  of  iron  and  steel;  forging,  welding  and  tem- 
pering of  iron  and  steel:  filing,  scraping,  fitting,  turning,  drilling,  planing,  in 
machine  shop;  care  of  tools;  study  of  machinery;  management  and  care  of 
steam  engines  and  boilers. 


II.  THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  COURSE. 

This  course,  of  three  years,  is  designed  to  prepare  for  schools  of  technology. 
It  differs  from  course  I chiefly  in  substituting  French,  higher  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry and  analytical  geometry  for  book-keeping,  civil  government,  politi- 
!cal  economy,  rhetoric  and  physiography.  The  shopwork  and  drawing  are  the 
same  in  courses  I and  II.  Admission  is  the  same  as  to  course  I. 


III.  THE  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

This  is  a four  years’  course,  and  is  designed  to  prepare  boys  for  colleges  and 
universities  requiring  Latin  and  French  or  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  four  years  of  Latin,  three  years  of  Greek, 
(or  two  years  of  French) , with  the  history  and  literature  necessary  for  admission 
to  the  best  colleges.  For  admission  to  this  course,  boys  should  be  about  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  and  should  have  virtually  finished  the  seventh  grade  in  the 
public  schools,  or  its  equivalent  in  private  schools:  that  is,  they  should  be 
sufficiently  mature  to  complete  arithmetic,  United  States  history  and  elemen- 
tary grammar  in  one  year.  The  drawing  and  shopwork  of  the  first  year  of 
this  course  will  be  limited  in  amount,  and  will  depend  on  the  pupil’s  profi- 
ciency in  his  other  studies.  In  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  the  shop- 
work  and  drawing  will  be.  practically  the  same  as  in  courses  I and  II. 

The  first  year  of  this  course,  with  or  without  Latin,  is  also  designed  as  pre- 
paratory to  courses  I and  II. 
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FIRST  YEAR. 

Arithmetic. 

Latin. 

United  States  history. 
English  Language. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

Algebra:  geometry. 

•Caesar:  Latin  prose. 

Greek,  or  history. 

English  classics. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Geometry : physics. 

Virgil:  Latin  prose. 

Greek,  or  French. 

English  classics. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

Algebra. 

Cicero. 

Greek,  or  French. 

English  classics. 

Greek  and  Roman  history. 


The  drawing-  and  skopwork  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  will  be  the 
same  as  in  the  junior,  middle  and  senior  years,  respectively.  The  drawing 
and  shopwork  of  the  first  preparatory  year  will  be  less  in  amount;  the  exact 
amount  will  be  governed  by  circumstances. 


EXPENSES. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  and  begins 
on  the  first  Monday  of  September.  Tuition,  payable  by  the  term  in  advance, 
is  as  follows: 


Per 

term. 

Per 

year. 

Junior  year 

$40 

50 

$80 

Middle  year 

100 

Senior  year 

60 

120 

Tuition  in  the  college  preparatory  course  is  $60,  $80,  $100  and  $120,  for  the 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  years,  respectively. 


EQUIPMENT. 

The  equipment  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  school  is  mainly  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wood  Rooms— 48  carpenters’  benches,  7 cabinet-makers’  benches,  24  speed 
lathes,  1 pattern-makers’  lathe,*  42-inch  swing,  8-foot  bed;  2 circular  saws,  1 
band-saw,  1 planer,  2 grind-stones,  bench,  lathe  and  general  tools. 

Foundry — 2 brass  furnaces,  crucibles,  troughs,  flasks,  trowels,  rammers, 
sieves  and  other  apparatus. 

Forge  Room — 30  forges,  30  anvils,  1 drill  press,  1 emery  wheel,  1 shears,  3 
vises,  tongs,  hammers,  fullers,  flatters,  swages,  etc.,  etc. 

Machine  Shop — 17  engine-lathes,  from  14-inch  swing,  6-foot  bed,  to  20-inch 
swing,  8 foot  bed;  2 speed  lathes,  1 planer,  6-foot  bed;  1 shaper,  1 drill-press, 
1 sensitive  drill,*  1 Universal  milling-machine,  1 cutter-grinder,*  1 upright 
8 horse-power  steam  engine,*  for  tests;  1 grind-stone,  1 emery  grinder,  24 
benches,  24  vises,  lathe  and  vise  tools,  such  as  chucks,  boring-bars,  taps,  dies, 
hammers,  chisels,  files,  etc.;  also  1 forge,  1 anvil. 

Power  is  supplied  by  a Corliss  engine  of  52  horse-power  and  by  two  steel 
boilers. 


* Made  by  pupils. 
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The  following-  are  the  names  of  teachers  for  the  school  year  1895-G : 


Henry  H.  Belfield,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D 

Director,  civil  government  and  political  econ- 

omy. 

Mathematics. 

Clark  L.  Heron,  Ph.  B.,  M.  S 

Mathematics. 

James  H.  Ranson,  B.  S.,  A..  M 

Carl  A.  Mead,  A.  B 

Chemistry  and  physiology. 

Latin  and  history. 

Physics  and  French. 

English  literature. 

Machine  drawing  and  design. 

Free  hand  and  architectural  drawing.. 
Wood-work. 

Wood-work. 

Foundry  and  forge. 

Machine  shop. 

Secretary. 

Wiiliam  W.  Root,  B.  S 

Miss  Eliza  D.  Everett 

Earl  B.  Ferson,  A.  M.,  Mass.. 

Fredei'ick  Newton  Williams 

Edgar  H.  Sheldon 

William  H.  Bliss 

William  0.  Hansen 

Clarence  E.  DePuy.  B.  S.,  M.  E 

Miss  Laura  M.  Orvis 

During  the  year  1896  the  board  of  trustees  concluded  to  offer  the  school  as 
a gift  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  trustees  of  the  University  have  sig- 
nified their  willingness  to  accept  the  gift,  and  before  this  report  shall  be  in 
type  the  transfer  of  the  school  to  the  University  will  have  been  legally  made 
and  accepted.  This  action  gives  to  the  University  of  Chicago  real  estate  and 
other  property  valued  at  over  a quarter  of  a million  dollars. 

This  disposition  of  the  school  by  its  board  of  trustees,  with  the  full  consent 
and  approval  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  Association,  was  not 
based  on  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  or  success  of  the  school,  but  can 
readily  be  seen  to  be  the  logical  sequence  of  the  original  act  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club  in  founding  the  school.  When  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  de- 
termined on  March  23, 1882,  to  establish  a manual  training  school,  the  only 
two  schools  of  this  character  in  the  United  States  were  parts  of  technical 
schools,  and  were  designed  chiefly  for  preparation  for  the  engineering  classes 
in  the  colleges  of  which  they  formed  a part.  The  Commercial  Club  believed 
that  manual  training  would  be  a desirable  part  of  a boy’s  education,  and 
founded  the  school  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  their  belief.  It  is 
only  justice  to  the  good  judgment  and  public  spirit  of  the  Commercial  Club 
to  say  that  the  existence  of  many  of  the  manual  training  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  of  some  in  other  countries*  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School,  and  the  general  introduction  of  manual  training  into 
the  public  schools  in  all  sections  of  the  country  has  led  the  Commercial  Club 
to  the  conviction  that  the  object  for  which  the  school  was  established  has 
been  accomplished,  and  that  it  is  wise  to  provide  for  an  organic  union  with  a 
powerful  educational  institution  and  thus  secure  the  permanent  existence  of 
the  school. 

The  school  has  graduated  568  young  men,  of  whom  156  were  last  year  in 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  75  others  have  already  received  academic  de- 
grees. Immediately  after  their  graduation  one-lialf  of  our  pupils  usually  enter 
some  higher  institution  of  learning — usually  a technological  school,  and  the 
other  half  go  directly  into  business.  Not  all,  however,  of  those  who  enter 
college  graduate,  so  that  perhaps  two-thirds  of  our  graduates  enter  upon  their 
life  work  either  directly  from  this  school  or  with  a year  or  two  additional  work 
in  college. 

The  union  of  this  school  with  the  University  of  Chicago  will  make  no  change 
in  its  purpose  and  course  of  study  except  as  it  may  been  deemed  necessary  and 


* The  manual  training  department  of  the  Ahmednager  High  School  was  organized  by  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Lay,  who  received  his  education  in  manual  training  in  the  Chicago  Manual  Train- 
ing School.  The  government  of  India  had  been  so  impressed  by  the  work  of  the  Ahmed- 
nagar  Manual  Training  School  that  it  now  “grants  a certificate  of  manual  training,  and  rec- 
ognizes this  as  one  of  the  optional  subjects  at  the  public  service  examination.’’ 

The  government  Examiner  of  Technical  Education  says  of  the  Ahmednager  Manual 
Training  School:  “From  an  educational  point  of  view  I consider  this  a model  school,  and 
one  of  wnich  the  American  mission  board  may  well  feel  proud.” 
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■desirable  to  widen  its  scope  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  its  work.  The  object 
sought  by  the  founders  of  the  school  will  be  maintained.  Nor  should  it  be  im- 
agined that  because  the  school  is  soon  to  be  a part  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago it  will  be  simply  a school  preparatory  to  that  University.  As  in  the  past 
boys  will  be  fitted  for  business  or  for  the  college  of  their  choice,  and  graduates 
of  this  school  will  continue  to  be  admitted  upon  certificate  of  the  director  as 
heretofore  to  the  technological  and  scientific  courses  of  the  universities  east 
and  west. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  H.  Belfield,  Director. 
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COOK  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


To  S.  M.  Tnglis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

I have  the  honor  to  submit  my  seventh  biennial  report  of  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School. 

The  transferrence  of  the  school  by  the  county  board  of  commissioners  to 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  school’s 
history.  It  seems  fitting:,  therefore,  at  this  time,  to  sum  up  briefly  the  inner 
life  of  the  school,  its  motive  and  its  movement  for  the  past  thirty  years.  The 
president  of  the  board,  C.  S.  Cutting,  and  the  county  superintendent,  0.  T. 
Bright,  will  do  full  justice  to  the  outer  or  legislative  history  of  the  school  and 
its  results  upon  the  education  of  the  county. 

THE  SCHOOL  IS  SOCIETY  SHAPING  ITSELF. 

The  society  which  we  as  a nation  have  chosen  is  a democracy.  A democracy 
can  continue  to  exist  only  where  society  is  sufficiently  moral  and  intelligent 
to  govern  itself  in  such  a way  that  the  highest  good  of  the  individual  is 
reached;  hence  our  forefathers  founded  the  common  school  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  or  projecting  into  society  the  morality  and  intelligence  which 
they  demanded  of  the  future  citizens  of  a republic,  and  this  in  a school  for 
Ml,  and  common  to  all.  The  beginnings  of  the  common  school  system  were 
vague  and  obscure.  While  there  was  a deep  feeling  among  a few  patriots 
that  there  must  be  an  educated  community,  how  to  educate  them  and  by  what 
means,  was  scarcely  made  a subject  of  inquiry. 

Horace  Mann  and  his  contemporaries  saw  clearly  that  unless  the  common 
schools  were  lifted  out  of  the  merely  mechanical,  out  of  mind-deadening  word 
learning,  into  a region  of  moral  and  mental  power,  self-government  would  be 
•a  failure.  The  most  important  and  most  useful  step  taken  by  Horace  Mann 
Avas  the  founding  of  normal  schools.  The  Cook  County  Normal  School  is  a 
spiritual  child  of  Horace  Mann. 

It  is  a profound  truth  that  the  clearest,  simplest  and  most  logical  things, 
those  that  would  seem  to  appeal  directly  to  the  common  sense  in  the  world, 
are  with  the  greatest  difficulty  received  and  applied.  The  necessity  for  com- 
mon schools  has  been  recognized  by  the  people;  state  after  state,  throughout 
the  nation,  has  established  them;  and  yet  the  main  and  all  important  ques- 
tion is  still  an  open  one:  How  and  for  what  purpose  should  the  children  be 

taught  and  trained?  In  all  other  business  in  life — in  trades  and  professions — 
merit,  ability,  skill  and  enthusiasm,  are  carefully  discriminated.  The  builder, 
the  manufacturer,  the  superintendent  of  the  railroad,  selects  men  for  merit, 
for  skill,  for  ability  to  do  the  work  given  them.  The  congregation  selects  its 
minister  upon  the  same  basis ; and  upon  this  basis  the  doctor  or  lawyer  is 
chosen.  But  the  plan,  organization  and  supervision  of  our  common  schools, 
show  all  too  plainly  how  A^ery  low  in  the  scale  the  education,  training  and 
ability  of  the  teacher  are  held.  The  parent  calls  the  best  physician  to  the 
bedside  of  his  sick  child;  the  business  man  engages  the  highest  talent  to 
conduct  lawT  cases;  the  directors  of  a railroad  search  the  land  for  an  able 
superintendent;  but  a board  of  education  too  often  chooses  totally  incompe- 
tent teachers  and  consigns  to  their  tender  mercies  the  future  welfare  of  the 


nation.  The  cause  for  this  low  valuation  of  teachers  is  not  far  to  seek — the 
masses  look  upon  teaching-  as  a trade — a business  of  school  keeping  in  which 
purely  traditional  methods  are  rigidly  followed.  And  this  low  valuation  is 
too  often  supported  by  men  of  eminence  in  political  life.  In  a word,  the 
people  generally  are  not  convinced  that  there  is  a science  of  education  as  far 
reaching  and  comprehensive  as  any  science;  that  there  is  an  art  of  teaching- 
which  is  far  superior  to  the  art  of  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo. 

The  normal  school  was  founded  to  train  and  educate  teachers  into  the 
subtlest  art  known  to  man — that  of  presenting  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  immortal  souls;  that  of  shaping  future  society;  that  of  furnishing 
the  world  with  the  potent  means  of  human  progress.  The  sweetest  and  best, 
most  truthful  and  most  useful  things  for  men,  come  into  the  world  through 
painful  struggle  and  bitter  strife.  In  ancient  times  the  way  of  progress  was 
by  the  stake,  the  faggot  and  the  cross.  The  methods  of  progress  obstruction 
to-day  are  less  brutal,  to  be  sure,  but  none  the  less  exquisite  in  modes  of 
torture. 

D.  S.  Wentworth,  when  he  founded  the  normal  school  and  proposed  to 
train  teachers  for  the  schools  of  Cook  county,  was  met  with  bitter  and  pro- 
longed opposition.  He  gathered  around  him  a little  band  of  faithful,  earnest 
teachers,  and  began  his  work  at  Blue  Island,  twenty-eight  years  after  the 
founding  of  the  first  normal  school  in  America.  The  direct  purpose  of  the 
school  then — the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  faithful  ever  since — was  to  help 
the  children  of  Cook  county  to  better  lives,  through  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  its  teachers.  Mr.  Wentworth  recognized  the  fact  that  there  is  a sci- 
ence of  education,  in  embryo,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a science — and  an  art  of 
teaching  grand  in  its  possibilities,  capable  of  infinite  improvement.  From 
1867  to  1882  this  hero  of  education  gave  his  whole  life  to  one  purpose — help- 
ing the  childreni  No  one  can  accuse  him  of  a desire  for  fame,  honor  or 
emolument.  He  spoke  to  unwilling  ears,  but  with  steadfast  adherence  to 
principle  and  an  endurance  that  withstood  any  and  all  unwarranted  attacks, 
defended  his  helpless  clients,  the  little  ones  of  Cook  county.  I wish  it  were 
in  my  power  to  write  the  history  of  the  school  in  these  early  days,  and  during 
these  initial  struggles  for  existence.  The  proof  of  Principal  Wentworth’s 
work  may  be  found  in  his  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  now  teaching  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  and  in  Cook  county.  They  never  fail  to  speak  of  him  with  deep 
reverence,  and  most  of  them  are  imbued  with  his  self-sacrificing  spirit. 

Worn  out  by  continual  struggles  to  sustain  the  school  that  he  loved  so  well, 
he  fell  at  his  post. 

A few  months  after  his  death  I was  honored  by  a request  to  accept  the 
principalship  of  the  school.  I may  be  pardoned  for  a slight  reference  to  the 
reasons  for  my  acceptance : 

Five  years  as  superintendent  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  three  as  a supervisor  of 
Boston,  had  convinced  me  that  I couid  not  work  out  the  theories  endorsed  by 
the  best  educators  of  the  past  unless  I could  come  in  direct  contact  with  'the 
children — in  other  words,  unless  I could  assist  in  teaching,  watching  and 
helping  them  directly,  day  by  day.  Beside  this,  the  city  of  Chicago  seemed 
to  me  the  great  storm  center  of  republican  growth,  and  therefore  that  of  edu- 
cation as  well.  I felt  that  upon  this  ground  the  mighty  conflict  for  self-gov- 
ernment was  to  be  fought. 

The  prospect  was  not  a cheerful- one,  to  say  the  least;  I knew  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  school  were  unrelenting,  that  the  political  situation  was  a danger- 
ous one,  that  the  general  opinion,  voiced  by  many  otherwise  intelligent 
officials,  was  that  there  was  no  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  the  county’s 
money  should  be  spent  for  the  training  of  its  teachers.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
those  in  authority  but  not  in  direct  contact  with  the  schools,  accepted  the 
situation,  as  officials  are  apt  to  do,  as  a necessary  evil. 

Difficult  as  the  whole  matter  seemed,  I had  that  which  made  me  master  of 
the  situation.  The  school  board,  of  which  Hon.  Washington  Hesing  was 
president,  gave  me  from  the  first  their  unanimous  support;  allowed  me  to 
choose  my  teachers — within  the  limitations  of  small  appropriation — to  make 
my  own  course  of  study,  and  to  decide  upon  the  graduation  of  the  candidates 
for  teaching. 
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I can  not  sufficiently  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  these  concessions.  It  has 
made  every  member  of  the  faculty  alert  and  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
work  and  an  active  worker  for  the  improvement  of  the  whole  school. 

The  main  feature  of  the  work*  has  been  and  is,  the  weekly  meeting’  of  the 
faculty,  in  which  everything  pertaining  to  the  school  is  freely  and  fully  dis- 
cussed; all  matters  of  importance  are  here  decided.  No  step  of  importance 
has  ever  been  determined  without  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  this  body. 
The  central  questions  of  a normal  school  are,  first,  how  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren in  the  practice  school,  and  second,  how  to  educate  the  members  of  the 
professional  training  class  by  giving  them  direct  contact  with  the  children 
through  practice  teaching  under  skillful  supervision.  Desultory,  promiscuous 
work  by  pupil  teachers  in  a practic  school,  is  harmful  to  the  children  and  bad 
for  the  pupil  teachers.  Steadily  from  the  first  the  whole  faculty  has  concen- 
trated itself  upon  the  difficult  problem  of  making  the  practice  school,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  best  possible  kind  of  a school,  and  preparing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  professional  training  class  to  begin  their  work  in  the  schools  of 
the  county  There  are  and  always  have  been  strong  objections  to  practice 
work  by  pupil  teachers. 

People  often  say  that  they  do  not  wish  their  children  to  be  subjects  of  ex- 
periments. The  question  is  a very  simple  one;  shall  the  great  body  of  our 
teachers  go  into  the  schools  as  novices,  without  previous  training  or  criti- 
cism, and  begin  their  years  of  experimentation  upon  the  children  with  little 
guidance  and  no  direct  criticism,  or  shall  there  be  careful  and  thorough  teaching 
and  training  under  critical  supervision  by  an  efficient  normal  school  faculty? 

I am  ready  to  affirm,  without  hesitation,  that  it  is  beneficial,  educatively 
speaking,  for  the  children  in  our  practice  schools  to  be  taught  in  part  by 
practice  teachers.  Each  grade  has  a competent  head  to  direct  the  work. 
Each  member  of  the  faculty  is  the  supervisor  of  his  or  her  subject  in  the 
practice  work.  The  entire  faculty,  as  I have  said,  have  this  problem  before 
them;  to  give  the  children  under  their  care  the  best  possible  teaching  and 
training,  and  to  assist  the  professional  training  class  in  doing  a share  of  this 
work. 

No  body  of  teachers  imbued  by  a desire  to  help  the  children  in  every  way, 
can  fail  to  be  continually  discovering  better  and  better  things  in  the  way  of 
teaching  and  training.  We  have  never  under  any  circumstances  been 
tempted  to  exalt  any  particular  method;  by  this  we  have  escaped  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  normal  schools.  We  have  learned  that  there  can  be  no  especial  or 
supreme  method  for  the  teaching  of  children;  that  method  is  the  way  a 
teacher  reaches  his  ideal,  and  therefore  all  effective  methods  are  personal, 
otherwise  mere  imitations. 

The  ideal  is  the  fundamental  thing  in  education.  So  far  as  an  ideal  can  be 
defined,  that  towards  which  we  have  continually  struggled  is  the  question  of 
community  life.  A truer  sentence  was  never  spoken  than  Dr.  Dewey’s:. 
‘‘Education  is  not  the  preparation  for  life;  it  is  life.” 

Under  such  an  ideal  the  movement  must  be  in  striking  contrast  to  all  move- 
ments that  make  knowledge  the  end  and  aim  of  education.  Knowledge  is  the 
fundamental  means  of  education;  skill  in  expression  is  the  continual  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal.  Character  translated  into  action  is  the  ideal  which  every 
teacher  should  hold  steadily  before  him.  Habit  is  the  chain,  action  the  links; 
every  act  of  the  child  should  be  educative,  arid  points  to  life,  acting  and  re- 
acting upon  environment.  The  child  is  a citizen  from  the  beginning  with  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  whole;  this  the  teacher  helps  him  to  realize  at  every  step 
of  the  way,  and  the  better  citizen  he  is  of  the  school,  the  better  he  will  be 
when  he  steps  into  the  larger  community  outside. 

Fourteen  years  ago  manual  training  was  scarcely  known  in  America. 
Some  few  experiments  had  been  made  here  and  there,  but  confined  to  kin- 
dergartens and  high  schools  or  to  manual  training  schools  per  se. 

Believing  fully  that  manual  training  is  a fundamental  and  indispensable 
means  of  primary  education,  a manual  training  department  was  established 
in  September,  1883.  The  county  appropriation  was  not  sufficient  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses.  Tnrough  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  Charles  H. 

—13  P.  I. 
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Ham,  several  gentlemen  of  Chicago  were  led  to  give  one- half  the  money  re- 
quired to  establish  a shop  in  the  school.  Rude  carpenter’s  benches  and  a few 
tools  were  bought,  and  Dr.  George  W.  Fitz,  now  a professor  of  Harvard  uni- 
versity, took  charge  of  the  work.  All  of  the  children  of  the  practice  school 
and  the  members  of  the  professional  training  class  were  Instructed  in  work 
with  the  knife,  saw  and  plane.  I may  be  mistaken,  but  I believe  this  was  the 
first  manual  training  work,  in  direct  relation  to  the  primary  schools,  ever  es- 
tablished in  America.  There  is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  future 
primary  school,  manual  training  wiil  become  the  most  prominent  factor.  In 
1887  two  students  of  the  school,  Everett  Swartz  and  Walter  J.  Kenyon,  went 
to  Naas,  Sweden,  and  took  two  full  courses  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Salo- 
mon. Mr.  Kenyon  returned  and  took  charge  of  our  manual  training  depart- 
ment, which  since  that  time  we  have  called  “Sloyd.” 

In  September,  1883,  Prof.  H.  II.  Straight,  of  the  celebrated  normal  school 
of  Oswego,  New  York,  took  charge  of  the  science  work  in  the  school.  Prof. 
Straight  was  a pupil  of  Agassiz,  and  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  that  great 
teacher’s  method  of  teaching  the  children  from  the  open  book  of  the  Creator. 
In  many  other  schools  science  had  had  some  place  in  pri mar y work;  under 
Prof.  Straight  it  took  its  place  as  a principal — became,  as  arithmetic  and  geog- 
raphy, a central  study.  It  was  found  that  the  children  entered  into  the 
study  of  elementary  science  with  interest,  and  that  reading  and  writing:  could 
be  taught  in  close  connection  with  science,  geography  and  history,  with  ad- 
vantage to  both.  One  rule  seemed  to  be  established;  the  more  means  for 
thought  the  children  have,  the  more  earnestly  they  are  engaged  in  the  study 
of  man  and  of  nature,  the  more  easily  the  form  studies  may  be  acquired.  The 
amount  of  energy  wasted  upon  dead  "forms,  upon  mechanical  work  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  these  forms,  with  the  possibility  that  at  some  future  time  they 
may  be  used  in  expression,  is  in  a high  degree  extravagant. 

Professor  Straight’s  enthusiasm  and  persistence  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
liis  physicial  strength,  and  another  valuable  life  was  saerified  for  the  cause. 
Mrs.  Straight  took  up  the  work  and  carried  it  on  in  the  spirit  of  her  husband, 
•until  she  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  her  health. 

In  1889  (?)  the  school  board  were  fortunate  in  engaging  the  service  of  Wil- 
bur S.  Jackman  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  elementary  science.  Mr. 
Jackman’s  work  in  this  direction  is  well  known. 

What  I have  said  in  regard  to  science  may  also  be  said  of  geography  and 
history.  In  a word,  the  two  great  studies  consist  of  man  and  nature,  and 
these  two  studies  are  themselves  organically  related.  _ Geography  is  in  its  es- 
sence a science,  and  history  the  science  of  man’s  life  and  work  on  earth. 
The  studies  and  investigations  of  the  faculty  early  led  to  the  first  steps  in  the 
doctrine  which  is  now  so  prevalent  in  intelligent  educational  circles— that  of 
correlation  or  concentration.  The  first  steps  in  correlation  were  taken  by  the 
faculty  when  they  concentrated  their  united  effort  upon  the  problem  of  child 
education,  making  the  child  the  center  of  all  study  and  educational  move- 
ment. In  this  mode  of  progress  many  problems  presented  themselves  and 
many  important  discoveries  were  made.  I have  already  mentioned  one  of 
them;  reading,  which  usually  takes  so  much  time  and  toil  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  causes  such  a waste  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  was  found 
to  be  an  essential  means  of  thinking.  Children,  m their  investigations  and 
experiments  in  science  and  geography,  were  assisted  in  their  imaging  by 
•written  words  and  sentences. 

Under  the  direct  impulse  of  the  thought  itself,  written  and  printed  words 
could  easily  be  mastered.  It  was  also  discovered  that  all  of  the  reading  could 
be  concentrated  upon  the  central  studies  of  science,  geography  and  history; 
that  the  whole  attention  of  the  teacher  could  be  given  to  the  development  ot 
the  highest  thought  power,  and  that  reading,  at  each  and  every  step  could  be 
used  to  assist  in  the  growth  of  that  power.  That  which  was  found  true  of  reading 
was  also  found  to  be  true  of  writing;  that  writing  is  the  expression  of  thought , 
and  should  always  be  the  immediate  expression  of  educative  thought.  I lie 
mechanism  of  writing  is  extremely  simple.  Miss  Harriett  Iredell,  teacher  ot 
the  first  grade,  proved  that  children  could  write  words  easily  and  rapidly  upon 
the  blackboard  in  the  first  few  days  of  school  work.  Writing,  since  that  time. 
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'lias  been  coordinated  with  all  studies.  What  was  true  of  writing1  and  reading1 
also  proved  true  of  art.  It  was  found  that  modeling,  painting  and  drawing 
enhanced  the  educative  movement  of  the  mind,  assisting  as  it  did  directly  in 
the  concentration  of  thought;  and  that  adequate  skill  in  these  modes  of  art 
expression  could  be  acquired  by  exercising  them  under  the  impulses  of  in- 
trinsic thought. 

A still  more  important  step  was  taken,  and  that  in  the  direction  of  the  fun- 
damental or  central  subjects. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  that  there  is  no  classification  in  nature;  that  the 
universe  is  a perfect  unit.  It  will  also  be  granted  that  the  child  before  he 
enters  school,  is  interested,  in  an  elementary  way,  in  all  phases’  of  man  and 
nature,  indeed,  in  real  life  this  interest  is  continuous,  and  in  a degree  cumu- 
lative. The  same  relation  that  exists  in  real  life  should  be  carried  over  and 
enhanced  in  the  school.  To  illustrate:  History  is  the  study  of  man’s  life 

upon  earth;  geography  is  a study  of  his  home,  and  science2of  the  furnishings 
of  that  home.  All  nature  is  perpetually  of  use  to  man;  and  as  lie  solves  and 
uises  the  mysteries  surrounding  him  he  grows  and  gathers  strength,  mentally, 
morally  and  physically.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  this  organic  unity 
of  man  and  nature,  already  felt  by  the  child,  should  be  sedulously  cultivated 
in  all  teaching.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  with  clearness  and  accuracy  any 
■course  of  human  events  without  a knowledge  of  the  earth’s  surface  upon 
which  the  events  took  place;  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  a knowl- 
edge of  the  plant  and  animal  life,  the  climate  and  forces  that  constitute  man’s 
environment,  are  so  much  data  clearly  related  to  and  inseparable  from  his 
movements. 

A few  years  after  the  first  steps  were  taken  in  the  application  of  this  doc- 
trine of  concentration  in  the  school,  the  students  of  Herbart  brought  from 
Jena  the  methods  of  that  great  philosopher  interpreted  by  his  disciples. 
The  Herbartian  doctrine  has  been  a stimulus  and  help  in  our  work  in  all 
directions. 

Probably  the  most  original  and  most  important  step  in  concentration  is  that 
relating  to  arithmetic.  To  Professor  H.  H.  Straight  we  owe  the  proposition 
that  arithmetic  should  be  taught  in  the  teaching  of  all  other  subjects.  “Num- 
bering,” he  said,  “is  measuring;  and  one  cannot  study  any  thing  well  with- 
out measuring.” 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  all  primary  work  in  number  can  be  done 
in  direct  relation  to  every  subject;  but  much  has  been  already  done  under 
the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Giffin,  and  as  well  by  Miss  Baber  in  geography 
-and  Mr.  Jackman  in  science. 

One  thing  is  sure,  past  all  question,  where  children  are -made  to  feel  the  ne- 
cessity for  numbering  by  its  practical  application,  the  facts  of  number  are  easily 
acquired,  and  they  form  the  habit  of  practically  applying  these  facts,  a prod- 
uct of  far  greater  value. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  here  that  if  the  subjects  introduced  into  the  practice 
work  of  the  school  were  taught  under  the  ideal  of  knowledge  gaining,  the 
curriculum  would  break  down  of  its  own  weight,  indeed  the  attempt  would  be 
an  utter  failure.  All  these  subjects  are  looked  upon  in  their  relations  as  so 
many  means  to  help  the  child,  so  much  mental,  moral  and  physical  nourish- 
ment. 

Some  years  ago  a great  difficulty  was  found  in  the  lack  of  proper  reading 
matter  for  the  children.  Our  of  the  lessons  on  science,  myth  and  geography 
grew  a desire  for  reading  matter  closely  related  to  the  subjects  of  the  lessons. 
Such  reading  matter  would  serve  as  reviews  of  lessons  and  an  efficient  means 
of  summing  up  results  of  experiments.  To  furnish  fresh  lessons  in  reading  a 
small  printing  outfit  was  purchased  with  private  means  and  the  work  of 
printing  begun.  This  has  proven  one  of  the  most  essential  means  of  assist- 
ing both  teachers  and  pupils.  At  first  only  reading  lessons  were  printed; 
then  the  faculty  decided  to  prepare  outlines  of  all  their  work.  Each  head  of 
department  prepared  outlines  for  the  practice  school,  which  served  at  the 
same  time  as  suggestions  for  the  training  class  in  their  study.  The  critic 
teachers  prepared  outlines  for  their  several  grades,  which  indicated  in  detail 
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the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  by  the  pupil  teacher.  Up  to  September  lr 
1896,  the  expense  of  the  printing  office  was  practically  borne  by  the  selling  of 
leaflets  outside  the  school,  the  county  furnishing  only  a small  amount  of 
paper.  One  benefit  of  the  printing  is  that  it  saves  the  pupils  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  way  of  text  books,  as  it  furnishes  teachers  and  pupils  with  a. 
direct  means  of  studying  the  entire  work  of  the  school.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  all  others  interested,  can,  through  these  leaflets,  watch  the  pro- 
gressive movement  of  the  school. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Dr.  A.  H.  Champlin,  a member  of  the  county  school 
board  and  always  a steadfast  friend  and  supporter  of  the  school,  moved  in  the 
board  that  the  tuition  money  taken  from  pupils  outside  the  county,  be  used 
for  apparatus  and  library.  This  proved  of  incalculable  benefit.  At  that  time 
there  were  scarcely  350  library  books  in  the  school.  The  tuition  for  the  first 
year  of  my  administration  was  about  $75;  for  1895-6  it  was  over  $4,000.  The- 
library  has  steadily  grown  from  its  small  collection  to  13,000  well  selected 
volumes.  A card  catalogue  has  been  introduced,  and  to-day  our  library  is- 
an  efficient  means  of  study  and  original  investigation. 

Some  six  years  ago  your  board  selected  Carl  Kroh,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  experienced  teachers  of  physical  training  in  America,  as  the  head 
of  a new  department  of  gymnastics.  Mr.  Kroh’s  work  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  school,  in  spite  of  our  lack  of  a gymnasium  and  an  outfit  worthy 
the  name.  There  is  a pressing  need  of  a well  equipped  gynasium,  and  we 
Aope  in  the  near  future  one  will  be  established. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  in  this,  my  last  report  to  the  Cook  county 
board  of  education,  to  speak  at  length  of  some  of  the  faithful,  earnest,  con- 
scientious teachers,  whom  you  have  chosen  for  my  colleagues;  but  such  ref- 
erences would  require  far  more  space  than  I am  allowed. 

Sara  Byrne  was  a graduate  of  the  school  in  its  earlier  days,  and  a sympa- 
thizing witness  of  its  early  struggles.  She  was  appointed  teacher  of  history 
and  English  literature;  but  her  actual  work  far  outran  her  subjects.  Hun- 
dreds of  teachers  and  thousands  of  children,  in  Cook  county  and  elsewhere,, 
feel  to-day  her  earnest,  honest,  faithful  spirit  in  their  work.  Last  year  she 
was  taken  away  from  her  chosen  vocation;  but  the  life  remains  as  a precious 
legacy  to  all  children  and  to  all  who  love  them. 

Miss  Ellen  Worthington  was  a teacher  of  rare  merit  and  deep  insight,  and 
did  much  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  work  through  her  clear  exposition  of 
principles. 

Miss  Helen  Montfort  was  a pioneer  in  the  new  methods;  was  the  first  teacher 
to  use  printing  in  the  primary  school  and  that  successfully  and  educatively. 

I have  already  spoken  of  Professer  H.  H.  Straight  and  his  beloved  wife. 

All  of  these  teachers  have  gone  to  their  long  home. 

Miss  Emily  J.  Rice  came  to  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  in  1872.  She 
is  a daughter  of  the  good  old  state  of  Vermont,  a graduate  of  the  most  influ- 
ential normal  school  in  America,  at  Oswego,  New  York.  The  Cook  County 
Normal  School  and  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  owe  to  Miss  Rice  a debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  powerful  influence  for  good  she  has  ever  exercised.  Since 
her  coming,  no  teacher  has  left  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  without  a 
deeper  impress  of  the  value  of  human  life  and  the  necessity  of  realizing  its 
highest  possibilities.  Miss  Rice  is  still  the  efficient  head  of  the  department 
of  history  and  literature. 

It  is  true  that  all  teachers  in  every  kind  of  a school  should  be  thoroughly  ed- 
ucated and  trained;  but  this  is  true  in  the  highest  sense  of  a normal  school. 
Each  teacher  in  a normal  school  should  be  a close,  persistent,  all-sided 
student  of  every  subject  that  bears  upon  teaching,  and  above  all,  a student  of 
child  life. 

I can  not  close  this  report  without  expressing,  however  briefly,  the  deep 
sense  of  personal  gratitude  I feel  to  the  men  and  women  of  Chicago  and  Cook 
county,  who  through  long  years  have  fought  the  battles  of  the  school.  The 
faculty,  it  is  true,  have  tried  to  show  their  faith  by  their  work;  but  many  a 
time  and  oft  their  works  were  not  accepted  by  the  unthinking  public.  Then 
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true  men  and  women  have  stepped  in  with  generous  and  hearty  support.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  here  to  name  them  severally;  but  no  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  school  can  ever  forget  them. 

The  Chicago  Normal  School  has  for  its  rich  inheritance,  thirty  years  of  con- 
tinuous work.  The  school,  like  any  other  institution,  is  a growth,  and  in  the 
change  brought  about  by  its  transfer,  the  real  school  goes  on,  with  the  same 
great  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  human  growth,  the  same  courage,  and  the 
same  desire  to  lift  up  humanity  and  make  it  equal  to  the  coming  emergencies. 

Faculty  Organization. 


Fra.nfiis  W.  Park  fir  

Principal 

Dr.  William  M.  Giffin 

Vice  principal 

Mary  M.  Weaver 

Librarian  and  secretary. 

Departments. 

I.  PSYCHOLOGY,  PEDAGOGICS. 


Francis  W.  Parker 

Rational  pyschology,  pedagogics,  his- 
tory of  education 

Pysiological  pyschology,  child  study . . 
Methods 

Dr.  Colin  A.  Scott 

• Sarah  F!.  Griswold 

II.  NATURE  STUDY. 


'Wilbur  S.  Jackman. 


Dudley  G.  Hays. 


Ira  B.  Meyers. 


III.  GEOGRAPHY,  PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


: Zonia  Baber. 

Elizabeth  Smith. 

George  Thorne-Thomsen. 

IV.  HISTORY,  LITERATURE. 

Emily  J.  Rice. 

Viola  Deratt. 

Belle  Porter. 

V.  MATHEMATICS. 

Dr.  William  M.  Gffin. 

Theresa  L.  McGuire. 

Ira  M.  Carley. 

VI.  ART. 

W.  Bertha  Hintz 

Modeling,  Panting.  Drawing — 
Manual  Training 

Ira  M.  Carley 

VII.  SPEECH  AND  ORAL  READING. 

Martha  Fleming. 

VIII.  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Carl  J.  Kroh. 
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IX.  KINDERGATEN. 

Anne  E.  Allen. 

| Anne  P.  Altschul. 

X.  CRITIC  TEACHERS. 

Kindergarten 

/ Anne  E.  Allen 

1 Anne  P.  Altschul 

Flora  J.  Cooke 

la  Primary 

lb  Primary 

Guolrun  Thorne-Thomsen. 
Minnie  E.  Gray 

Second  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Gertrude  Va,n  Hoesen 

Fourth  Grade 

Florence  M.  Mills.  . 

Fifth  Grade 

Margaret  A.  McTntvre  .... 

Sixth  Grade 

Harry  T.  Baker 

Seventh  Grade 

Melva,  Latham 

Eighth  Grade 

Katharine  M.  St.il well  . . . 

Organization  of  Professional  Training  Class. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


Emily  J.  Rice,  Head, 
la  Belle  Porter. 

lb  Viola  Deratt. 
j lc  Sarah  E.  Griswold. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Zonia  Baber,  Head. 
2a  Elizabeth  Smith. 

2b  Martha  Fleming. 

2c  Geo.  Thorne-Thomsen. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  Head. 
3a  W.  Bertha  Hintz. 

3b  Dudley  G.  Hays. 

3c  Theresa  L.  McGuire. 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 


4a  Dr.  Colin  A.  Scott. 


Francis  W.  Parker,  Principal. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  REFORMATORY. 


School  Department. 


November  1,  1896, 


Hon.  Samuel  M.  Inglis , Suprintendent  of  Public  Instruction , Springfield , III. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  request  of  June  30th,  we  herewith  submit  to 
you  the  following  report,  compiled  by  our  superintendent  of  schools,  I.  0. 
Mallory. 

There  are  ten  schools  in  operation,  with  a total  enrollment  of  1,005  pupils, 
classified  as  follows : 


Of  the  remaining  218  inmates  who  are  not  enrolled  in  our  schools,  36  are 
receiving  special  trades  instruction  in  the  granite  shop,  11  in  engineering  de- 
partment, and  4 in  the  printing,  construction  and  laundry  departments.  Of 
the  remaining  167,  32  are  excused  on  account  of  mental  and  physical  disability, 
and  135  are  reduced  to  the  third  grade,  by  which  they  forfeit  the  right  to  at- 
tend school  wThile  in  that  grade. 

The  outline  of  studies  is  herewith  submitted,  and  with  few  exceptions  it  has 
been  strictly  followed.  A few  slight  modifications  have  been  made,  with  a 
view  to  making  the  course  more  practical;  but  in  no  instance  has  the  stand- 
ard been  lowered,  or  less  work  required  of  the  pupil.  Each  teacher  is  re- 
quired to  keep  a daily  record  of  his  school,  showing  the  standing  of  each 
pupil  under  his  charge,  and  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  each  month,  he  must  re- 
port to  the  general  superintendent  the  average  per  cent,  made  by  each  pupil 
in  the  studies  pursued,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  working  of  the  school. 

As  far  as  practicable  the  teachers  meet  on  the  second  and  fourth,  Saturday 
evenings  of  each  month  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  work  done  and  con- 
sulting together  concerning  the  best  methods  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  make 
the  schools  most  effective  and  beneficial  to  the  inmates. 


< j r lx Lii  graue 

Sixth  anti  seventh  grades 


203> 

238 

196 

59 

62 

241 
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OUTLINE  OF  STUDIES  PURSUED. 


Section  A 


Section  B 


Section  C 


Section  D 


f First  Primary 


Second  Primary. 


f Chart 

I First  and  Second  Readers. 

J Spelling1 

] Writing 

I Language 

[Numbers 

f Third  Reader 

I Spelling 

\ Writing 

I Language 

[Numbers 


f First  Intermediate, 


( Fourth  Reader 

I Arithmetic 

J Writing 

I Spelling 

I Language 

[Geography 


[ Second  Intermediate 


f Fifth  Reader 

I Arithmetic 

I Geography 

1 Language 

Spelling 

I Writing 

[ Supplementai’y  Reading  from  U.  S.  History. 


f Fifth  Grade 


Sixth  Grade 


f Reading 

Arithmetic 

I Geography 

J Language,  English  Grammar 

1 United  States  History 

Elementary  Physiology 

I Writing 

[ Spelling 

f Arithmetic,  Advanced 

I English  Grammar 

Geography,  completed 

J United  States  History 

i Physiology 

I Writing 

I Spelling 

f Reading, Supplementary, from  Physiology. . 


f Seventh  Grade, 


Eighth  Grade 


f Arithmetic 

I English  Grammar,  advanced  work 

J Physiology 

1 Civil  Government 

Spelling 

[ Penmanship 

f Arithmetic,  completed 

I English  Grammar 

j General  History 

1 Physical  Geography 

Advanced  Physiology 

[Civil  Govermhent 


The  west  family  building1  and  the  west  wing  schools,  which  comprise  the 
younger  members  of  our  community,  are  kept  in  separate  buildings,  and  at- 
tend school  seven  hours  daily. 

These  two  schools  are  conducted  in  every  sense  as  is  an  ordinary  common 
school  on  the  outside. 

All  the  other  inmates,  below  the  fifth  grade,  attend  school  four  hours  daily. 

Before  an  inmate  is  excused  from  school,  and  a certain  certificate  is  given, 
he  is  subjected  to  a rigid  written  examination,  and  is  required  to  make  a 
grade  of  seventy- five  per  cent,  in  each  subject;  and  a failure  on  his  part  to 
reach  the  required  standing  will  be  taken  as  evidence  that  he  has  not  made 
proper  use  of  the  means  provided  for  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  c ommon 
branches  of  an  English  education,  and  will  not  be  deemed  eligible  for  parole, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  such  inmate  is  mentally  or  physically  incapable. 
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The  aim  of  the  management  is  to  place  each  inmate  so  as  to  give  him  the 
best  possible  chance  to  tit  himself  to  earn  an  honest  living*  when  released,  and 
to  take  his  place  again  in  society  as  a worthy  citizen  of  the  commonwealth. 

We  cannot,  under  the  circumstances, give  any  inmate  a finished  education; 
but  we  can  give  him  such  instruction  as  will  enable  him  to  transact  the  ordi- 
nary every  day  business  of  life  with  accuracy  and  despatch,  thus  enhancing 
his  chances  of  success  an  hundred  fold. 

Respectfully  yours, 

R.  W.  McClaughry, 
General  Superintendent. 

I.  0.  Mallory, 

Principal  of  Schools. 
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SOLDIERS’  ORPHANS’  HOME. 


THE  SCHOOL. 


Normal,  October  1,  1897.. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Inglis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction , Springfield; 

Dear  Sir: — The  school  year  consists  of  forty  weeks  of  actual  work,  dosing- 
only  for  observance  of  the  following  days:  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New 

Year,  Washington’s  Birthday,  Arbor  Day,  Memorial  Day  and  Fourth  of  July. 
As  one  by  one  these  days  arrive,  the  significance  of  each  is  invariably  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  by  ceremonies  of  a fitting  character. 

Eight  reports,  covering  equal  periods,  are  made  during  the  school  year,, 
which  serve  as  the  basis  for  promotion,  and  from  which  can  be  determined 
at  any  time  the  standing  of  a pupil. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  1894-5,  owing  to  want  of  room,  nearly 
one  hundred  children  of  school  age  were  unable  to  attend  more  than  one-half 
of  the  sessions,  the  two  classes  in  the  first  grade  alternating  in  that  respect. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,800.00  had  beeiYasked  for  with  which  to  build  and 
furnish  two  additional  rooms,  but  the  situation  became  so  serious  that  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  wait  until  the  appropriation  was  available;  therefore  two 
rooms  in  the  main  building  were  temporarily  vacated  as  dormitories  and 
equipped  for  school  purposes.  Since  that  time  every  child  of  school  age  has 
been  in  school  all  the  time  unless  prevented  by  sickness. 

In  October,  1895,  two  well-lighted,  heated  and  ventilated  rooms  were  com- 
pleted with  the  appropriation  referred  to,  and  Mrs.  Maddux  and  Miss  Moore 
were  transferred  to  them.  These  rooms  are  models  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience. 

The  following  named  teachers  were  in  the  service  of  the  home  during  all 
of  the  biennial  period: 


Eighth  and  seventh  grades 

Miss  Hannah  Flanagan. . 
Miss  Elsie  Liggitt 

Sixth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Miss  Blanche  Young  — 
Miss  Helen  Baker 

Fourth  grade 

Third  grade 

Miss  Jennie  Holly 

Miss  Libbie  Ryan 

Second  grade 

First  grade 

Miss  Ellen  McGinnis .... 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  just  closed  Miss  Flanagan  and  Miss  Young 
declined  reappointment,  and  their  positions  were  filled  by  Miss  Martha 
Hutchison  and  Miss  Nellie  Cormack. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  average  attendance  during  the  period  for 
which  this  report  is  made : 


1894-5. 

1895-6. 

Eighth  grade 

20 

18 

Seventh  grade 

18 

13 

Sixth  grade 

45 

31 

Fifth  grade 

57 

44 

Fourth  grade 

66 

70 

Third  grade 

62 

59 

Second  grade 

67 

55 

First  grade 

79 

90 

Total 

414 

380 

In  addition  to  the  regular  school  work  of  the  teachers,  they  have  prepared 
the  children  for  several  public  entertainments.  In  Majr,  1895,  when  the  an- 
nual encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  auxiliary  organizations  were  held  in 
Bloomington,  we  prepared  the  children  for  two  plays.  There  were  nearly  one 
hundred  children  in  the  two  plays,  all  of  whom  were  costumed  under  the 
direction  of  the  teachers.  The  children  acquitted  themselves  in  a manner 
that  called  out  warm  praise  from  the  spectators. 

The  following  table  shows  the  representation  by  counties  at  the  present 
time,  June  30,  1896: 


Adams 

Bond 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Champaign  . . 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland  . 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

Edgar 

Effingham  . . . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy  

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Kane 

Kendall 

Knox 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston  . 

Logan 

Macoupin 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry. . . 

McLean 

Menard 

Montgomery 


8 

2 

7 
1 
2 
2 

12 

3 

8 

4 
53 
12 

9- 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

6 

2 

17 

3 

2 

3 

4 
2 

14 
9 

4 
2 

3 
1 

5 

11 

4 
9 
8 
4 
3 

15 
1 

6 
6 
2 
8 
2 

14 

r 

2 
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Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Pike 

Pope 

Richland 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon  . . 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion. . . 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.. . 

Will 

Williamson  . 
Woodford. . . 


4 
14 

7 
6 

3 
10 

6 

5 

10 

5 

1 

8 
1 

10 

4 
2 

5 

3 
2 
9 

4 
11 

3 

1 


The  course  of  study  given  below,  which  was  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
this  biennial  period,  has  been  adhered  to  as  closely  as  possible. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

[ First  term,  twenty  weeks .] 

Reading — Chart  and  primer  work. 

Numbers — Oral:  Counting  to  50,  names  of  digits,  combinations  by  twos  to 

25.  Written:  The  digits.,  writing  numbers  to  50. 

Language — Easy  exercises  in  terminal  marks,  long  and  short  vowels,  forma- 
tion of  simple  sentences,  and  description  of  familiar  things. 

Geography — Directions:  Up,  down,  below,  above,  right,  left,  cardinal 

points.  Lines:  Vertical,  horizontal,  oblique.  Simple  exercises,  both  oral 
and  written;  elements  of  map  work  begun. 

Spelling — All  words  from  chart  and  primer. 

Writing — Slate  and  board  work;  simple  words  from  chart  and  primer, 
script-form. 

General — Color:  Primary  and  simpler  secondary,  from  samples  and  from 

nature.  Form:  Simpler  geometrical  forms  and  simpler  forms  in  nature. 

Manners  and  Morals — Cleanliness,  neatness,  quietness,  obedience,  prompt- 
ness, truthfulness. 


[ Second  term,  twenty  weeks. ] 

Reading — First  reader,  part  1. 

Numbers — Oral:  Counting  to  100,  combinations  by  twos  and  threes  to  50. 

Written:  Writing  numbers  to  100;  additions  and  subtractions  in  two-place 

numbers,  in  ones,  twos  and  threes. 

Language — Easy  exercises  in  the  use  of  capitals  and  terminal  marks;  forma- 
tion of  simple  sentences  and  description  of  familiar  things 

Geography — Directions  and  lines  reviewed;  elements  of  map-work  colitin- 
ued;  diagrams  of  school  room  and  familiar  parts  of  the  play-ground. 

Spelling — All  words  in  reader;  simpler  vowel-sounds. 

Writing — Slate  and  board  work  continued. 

General — Study  of  colors  and  forms  continued. 

Manners  and  Morals — The  practice  of  the  elements  of  manners  and  morals 
above  enumerated,  enforced  in  daily  conduct. 
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SECOND  GRADE. 

[ First  term , tiventy  weeks.  ] 

Reading — First  reader  completed. 

Numbers — Oral:  Combinations  by  twos,  threes  and  fours,  to  50.  Written: 

Writing  numbers  to  1,000;  additions  and  subtractions,  in  three-place  numbers,, 
in  ones,  twos,  threes  and  fours. 

Language— Sentence-building,  with  simple  modifiers;  terminal  marks  and 
capitals  continued. 

Geography — Map-work  continued;  play-ground,  with  location  of  familiar 
objects. 

Spelling — All  words  in  reader;  drill  on  simple  vowels. 

Writing — Slate  and  board  work;  exercises  on  the  elements  of  letters. 

General — Color  and  form  as  illustrated  in  nature;  familiar  domestic  ani- 
mals and  plants. 

Manners  and  Morals — Practical  application  of  the  principles  of  the  previous 
year,  including  kindness,  order  and  industry. 


[Second  term , twenty  weeks. ] 

Reading — Supplementary  first  reader. 

Numbers — Oral:  Combinations  of  twos,  threes,  fours,  fives  and  sixes  to  50. 

Written:  Writing  numbers  to  10,009;  additions  and  subtractions  in  five-place 

numbers,  using  ones,  twos,  threes,  fours,  fives  and  sixes;  Roman  notation,  I. 
V and  X in  combinations. 

Language — Sentence-building,  continued;  simple  root-words,  with  prefixes 
and  suffixes;  simple  exercises  in  punctuation  and  capitals. 

Geography — Map-work,  continued;  towns  and  townships;  outline  of  the 
county. 

Spelling — All  words  in  reader;  drill  on  vowel-sounds;  select  list  of  five 
words  daily. 

Writing — Slate  and  board  work;  elements  of  letters,  continued. 

General — Form  and  color  as  illustrated  in  nature,  continued. 

Manners  and  Morals — Practice  of  all  previously  mentioned  elements,  includ- 
ing politeness,  honesty  and  pure  language. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

[First  term,  twenty  weeks.] 

Reading — Advanced  first  reader  completed. 

Numbers — Oral:  Combinations  in  all  forms  to  50;  multiplication  and  divis- 
ion to  5x5.  Written:  Writing  numbers  in  two  periods;  additions  and  sub- 

tractions in  two  periods;  Roman  notation,  I,  V,  X and  L in  combinations. 

Language — Sentence-building,  continued;  nouns  and  verbs;  root- words, 
with  prefixes  and  suffixes;  punctuation  and  use  of  capitals,  continued. 

Geography — Map- drawing,  continued;  county  and  outline  of  State. 

Spelling — All  words  in  reader;  drill  on  vowels  and  sub-vocals;  select  list  of 
five  words  daily. 

Writing — Slate  and  board  w*ork;  paper  and  pencil. 

Drawing — First  book  begun. 

General — Color  and  form,  continued;  elementary  instruction  in  physiology 
and  botany. 

Manners  and  Morals — Personal  habits,  right  motives,  and  respect  for 
others. 
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[ Second  term , twenty  weeks.] 

Reading — Second  reader,  first  half. 

Numbers — Oral:  Combinations  to  75;  multiplications  and  divisions  to  9x9. 

Written:  Additions  and  subtractions  in  all  forms;  multiplications  and  di- 

visions with  single  digit;  Roman  notation,  I,  V,  X,  L,  C and  D in  combina- 
tions. 

Language — First  term’s  work,  continued,  with  the  addition  of  adjectives. 

Geography — Map-drawing,  county  and  State,  principal  cities,  and  railroads 
through  Bloomington. 

Spelling — All  words  in  reading;  drill  on  elementary  sounds;  select  list  of 
five  words  daily  for  phonic  analysis. 

Writing — Slate  and  board  work;  paper  and  pencil:  exercises  in  the  correct 
formation  of  the  letters. 

Drawing — First  book  finished. 

General — Color  and  form,  continued;  instruction  in  physiology  and  botany 
continued. 

Manners  and  Morals — All  previous  principles  carefully  enforced;  general 
behavior  at  home,  at  school,  at  church,  in  society. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

[First  term,  twenty  'weeks.] 

Reading — Second  reader  completed. 

Numbers — Multiplication  and  division  tables  completed;  fundamental  rules; 
model  arithmetic,  part  I,  to  lesson  50. 

Language — Sentence-building,  continued:  easy  exercises  in  composition; 
study  of  root-words,  prefixes  and  suffixes,  punctuation  and  use  of  capitals. 

Geography — Monteith’s  first  book  to  page  32;  map-work,  county  and  State. 

Spelling — All  Words  in  reading;  drill  on  phonic  analysis;  select  list  of  five 
words  daily. 

Writing — Slate  and  board  work;  paper  and  pencil;  exercises  in  the  forma- 
tion of  all  the  letters. 

Drawing — Second  book  begun. 

General — Study  of  animate  forms;  elements  of  physiology  and  botany, 
continued. 

Manners  and  Morals — Constant  enforcement  of  previous  principles;  teach 
the  care  of  property;  “mine  and  not  mine.” 

[Second  term , tiventy  weeks.] 

Reading — Supplementary  second  reading. 

Numbers — General  review  of  principles;  selected  mental  exercises;  model 
arithmetic,  part  I,  to  section  1. 

Language — Work  of  first  half-year  continued;  sentence-building,  introduc- 
ing adverbs. 

Geography — Monteith’s  first  book  complete;  map-work.  State  and  county. 

Spelling — All  words  in  reading;  phonic  analysis;  select  five  words  daily. 

Writing — Slate  and  board  work;  paper  and  pencil;  letters  joined  in  easy 
words  and  sentences. 

Drawing — second  book  completed;  elementary  work  in  original  designs. 

General — Color  and  form  reviewed;  elements  of  physiology  and  botany, 
continued. 

Manners  and  Morals — General  conduct  toward  each  other,  toward  equals, 
toward  superiors;  enforcement  of  all  previous  principles  in  daily  conduct. 
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FIFTH  GRADE. 

[ First  term,  twenty  weeks .] 

"Reading— Third  reader  begun. 

Numbers — Review  of  definitions  and  principles;  selected  mental  exercises; 
model  arithmetic,  book  I to  section  8. 

Language— Powell’s  “How  to  Talk;”  easy  exercises  in  composition,  punctu- 
ation and  use  of  capitals. 

Geography— Eclectic  primary  begun;  exercises  in  map-drawing,  United 
States. 

Spelling— All  words  in  reading;  phonic  analysis  continued;  study  of  root- 
w’ords,  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

Writing — Slate  and  board  work;  pen  and  ink  work  begun. 

Drawing— Third  book  begun. 

General— Habits  and  uses  of  domestic  animals;  elements  of  physiology  and 
botany  continued. 

Manners  and  Morals — Teach  the  application  of  all  previous  principles,  by 
correcting  all  breaches  of  good  manners  and  morals  occurring  in  school  or  on 
the  grounds. 

[ Second  term , twenty  weeks.  ] 

Reading — Third  reader  completed;  supplementary  selections. 

Numbers— Thorough  drill  in  forms  of  analysis;  model  arithmetic,  book  I, 
finished. 

Language — Powell’s  “How  to  Talk”  continued;  exercises  in  composition, 
continued. 

Geography — Eclectic  primary  continued;  special  attention  to  the  geography 
of  the  United  States;  map-drawing  continued. 

Spelling — All  words  in  reading;  study  of  root- words,  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
continued. 

Writing — Slate  and  board  work;  pen  and  ink  work;  careful  study  and  ex- 
orcises in  the  formation  of  all  letters. 

Drawing — Third  book  completed. 

General — Lessons  from  nature  and  current  events;  forms  aud  uses  of  do- 
mestic fowls  and  animals. 

Manners  and  Morals — Previous  principles  constantly  enforced  each  day. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

[ First  term,  twenty  iveeks .] 

Reading — Fourth  reader  begun. 

Numbers — Review  of  principles  and  rules;  common  fractions;  model  arith- 
metic, book  II,  to  section  12. 

Language — Swinton’s  language  lessons  begun,  exercises  in  composition, 
punctuation,  and  use  of  capitals. 

Geography — Eclectie  intermediate  begun;  map-drawing  continued. 

Spelling — Selected  words  from  reading;  phonic  analysis  reviewed  and 
applied. 

Writing — Slate  and  board  work;  ink  and  paper;  words  and  sentences. 

Drawing — Fourth  book  begun. 

General— Lessons  from  nature  and  current  events;  principles  of  physiology 
and  botany  reviewed. 

Manners  and  Morals — General  conduct,  in  and  out  of  school;  application  of 
;all  previous  principles  in  daily  conduct. 
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[ Second  term , twenty  weeJcs.J 

Reading — Fourth  reader  completed. 

Numbers— Review  of  principles;  decimals;  model  arithmetic,  book  IT,  to> 
section  13. 

Language— Swinton’s  language  lessons,  completed;  exercises  in  composi- 
tion continued. 

Geography — Eclectic  intermediate  continued;  map-drawing  continued. 

Spelling— Selected  words  from  reading;  root-words,  prefixes  and  suffixes 
continued. 

Writing — Slate  and  board  work;  ink  and  paper;  words  and  sentences. 

Drawing — Fourth  book  completed. 

General — Lessons  from  current  events;  physiology  and  botany. 

Manners  and  Morals — Previous  principles  applied,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 

[First  and  second  terms , forty  weeks.] 

Reading — Fifth  reader  completed. 

Numbers — Model  arithmetic,  book  II,  complete;  selected  exercises  in  arith- 
metical analysis. 

Language — Harvey’s  English  grammar,  with  exercises  in  composition,, 
punctuation,  and  the  use  of  capitals. 

Geography — Eclectic  intermediate  reviewed;  special  work  on  county,  State- 
and  United  States. 

Spelling — Selected  words  from  reading;  phonic  analysis  reviewed. 

Writing— Slate  and  board  work;  ink  and  paper;  elements  of  the  letters' 
carefully  reviewed. 

Drawing — Fifth  book  complete. 

General — Oral  lessons  in  civil  government,  zoology,  and  the  principles  of 
* natural  philosophy,  with  simple  experiments. 

Manners  and  Morals — Constant  enforcement  of  all  previous  principles  in 
securing  proper  conduct,  both  in  and  out  of  school. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

[First  and  second  terms , forty  weeks.] 

Reading — Selections  from  American  authors. 

Numbers — General  review  of  principles  and  rules,  percentage  and  its  ap- 
plications, proportion,  powers  and  roots. 

Language — English  grammar;  practical  application  of  principles  in  selected 
exercises. 

History — United  States  history. 

Spelling — Selected  words  from  reading  and  history;  study  of  roots,  prefixes 
and  suffixes. 

Writing — Slate  and  board  work;  ink  and  paper;  elements  of  the  letters 
carefully  reviewed. 

Drawing — Sixth  book  complete;  exercises  in  original  designs. 

General — Oral  lessons  in  civil  government,  zoology,  and  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy,  with  simple  experiments. 

Manners  and  Morals — Constant  enforcement  of  all  previous  principles  in 
securing  proper  conduct,  both  in  and  out  of  school. 

C.  E.  Bassett, 

Superintendent. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT 

Of  the  State  Charitable  Institutions  of  an  Educational  Character, 
for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1894,  and  ending  June  30,  1895. 


Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Jacksonville 

Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Jackson- 
ville  

Asylum  for  tin 
Beeble  - Minded, 
Lincoln 

Soldiers’  Orphans’ 
Home,  Normal.. 

Appropriations. 

Dr. 

Appropriations  1893,  undrawn  July  1,  1894 

Cr. 

Appropriations  drawn  during  year 

Appropriations  undrawn  June  30,1895 

Institutions. 

Dr. 

Cash  on  hand  July  1, 1894  

From  State,  ordinary 

From  State,  special 

From  Burr  fund 

8107, 933  01 

851,945  55 

887,380  95 

859,607  54 

$107,585  21 
347  80 

850, 432  77 
1,512  78 

887,380  95 

859,593  75 
13  79 

8107. 933  01 

851,945  55 

887,380  95 

859,607  54 

8836  02 
100,000  00 
7, 108  82 

81,797  88 
45,000  00 
4,988  54 

813,448  09 
85,000  00 
2,380  95 

813,234  29 
54,‘"0U0  00 
5,593  75 

From  other  sources 

Cr. 

Indebtedness  July  1, 1894,  paid 

Expenses  present  year,  paid 

Cash  on  hand 

9,756  73 

7,822  51 

13, 158  66 

264  32 

8117, 701  57 

859, 60S  93 

8113. 987  70 

873.092  36 

81,469  62 
111.419  38 
4,812  57 

84  34 
54, 928  87 
4,675  72 

895,570  48 

6 019  08 

83. 177  28 
53,690  93 

Returned  to  State  Treasurer 

12!  373  55  16,218  92 

Financial  Condition. 

Dr. 

Indebtedness 

8117,701  57 

859,60a  93 

8113.987  70  873.092  36 

81,469  62 
, 106,335  86 
7, 108  82 

84  34 
50,090  97 
4, 988  54 

83,  177  28 
61.274  46 
2,430  26 

Expenses,  ordinary,  present  year 

Expenses,  special,  present  year 

Expenses,  Burr  fund 

893,307  75 
2,262  72 

Cr. 

Expenses  paid  as  above 

Indebtedness  June  30, 1895 

8114,914  30 

855, 083  85 

895, 570  47 

856. 882  00 

$112,889  00 
2,025  30 

854, 933  21 
150  64 

895,570  47 

856, 86S  21 
13.  79 

$5  \ 882  00 

8114, 914  30 

855,083  85 

895,570  47 
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Financial  Report — Continued. 


Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Jacksonville 

Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Jackson- 
ville  

Asylum  for  the 
Feeble  - Minded, 
Lincoln 

Soldiers’  Orphans’ 
Home,  Normal.. 

Surplus  and  Deficit. 

1 

Dr. 

Cash  balance  June  BO,  1895 

$4,812  57 

$4,675  72 

$6,043  68 

$5  23 

Cash  estimates  in  State  Treasury 

Deficit  June  30,  1895  

$4,812  57 

$4,675  72 

$6,043  68 

$5  23 

CR. 

Indebtedness  June  30, 1895 

$2,025  30 

$150  64 

Surplus  June  30, 1895 

2, 787  27 

4,525  08 

$6,043  68 

$5  23 

$4,812  57 

$4,675  72 

$6,043  68 

$5  23 

Expenses  Classified, 

Attendance 

$68,652  21 

$22,308  90 

$32,541  35 

$19, 420  80 

Food 

12,829  83 

8,011  98 

25, 199  53 

15, 268  35 

Clothing1,  bedding,  etc 

3,205  80 

2.625  65 

6,436  89 

6, 145  13 

Laundry  supplies 

435  17 

107  01 

1,410  28 

352  64 

Fuel 

6,276  20 

2,460  62 

8,716  60 

4,978  42 

Light 

986  09 

1,534  96 

1,324  95 

367  56 

Water 

1,042  18 

787  11 

848  66 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies 

126  32 

211  78 

545  65 

98  28 

Freight  and  transportation 

2,624  57 

1,826  28 

878  92 

601  29 

Postage  and  telegraphing 

691  99 

257  42 

349  27 

265  28 

Books  and  stationery 

1, 051  88 

506  44 

228  23 

689  41 

Printing  and  advertising 

350  14 

169  73 

189  67 

105  00 

Music  and  amusements 

176  70 

266  24 

504  05 

184  06 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

57  68 

105  32 

129  90 

5 75 

Household  exp  nses 

473  28 

187  82 

806  92 

387  57 

Furniture 

822  88 

791  61 

2, 600  20 

1,092  69 

Building,  repairs,  etc 

728  41 

802  80 

5,480  69 

184  99 

Tools 

124  44 

79  44 

180  78 

30  22 

Machinery,  etc 

260  27 

90  98 

438  69 

26  60 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 

4,299  36 

2,476  57 

1,576  94 

775  67 

Real  estate 

1,550  00 

Legal  expenses 

50  00 

Insurance 

170  00 

108  00 

150  00 

Shop  expenses 

948  46 

4,233  97 

1, 167  30 

Burial  expenses 

178  35 

144  75 

Expenses  not  classified 

2 00 

90  34 

23  93 

Total 

$106,335  86 

$50,090  97 

$93,307  75 

$51,274  46 

Less  receipts  not  from  State 

9, 756  73 

7,822  51 

13, 158  66 

264  32 

Cost  to  State • 

$96,579  13 

$42,268  46 

$80, 149  09 

$51,010  14 

Special  Expenses  Classified. 

Attendance 

$1, 779  36 

$314  57 

$789  08 

$193  54 

Clothing,  bedding,  etc 

Laundry  supplies 

200  70 

11  20 

Fuel 

Light 

2 00 

47  20 

Water 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies 

Freight  and  transportation 

9 55 

1 00 

Postage  and  telegraphing 

Books  and  stationery 

161  84 

507  80 

241  18 

439  63 

Printing  and  advertising 

1 80 

46  95 

Music  and  amusements 

1, 000  00 

20  39 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

11  17 

4 75 

Household  expenses  .... 

88  60 

6 63 

Furniture 

112  46 

121  00 

6 40 
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Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Jacksonville 

Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Jackson- 
ville   

Asylum  for  the 
Feeble  - Minded, 
Lincoln 

| 

1 Soldiers’  Orphans’ 
j Home,  Normal.. 

Special  Expenses  Classified—  Concluded. 

Building1,  repairs,  etc 

$4, 96C  21 

$2,751  07 

$889  69 

$1,690  74 

Tools 

25  27 

51  90 

267  78 

31  88 

3 00 

Shop  expenses 

Expenses  not  classified 

Total 

$7, 108  82 

$4,988  54 

$2,262  72 

$2,430  26 

Averages. 

Total  number  of  days’  board  furnished 

153,052 

80,285 

245, 126 

168,258 

Deduct  furnished  to  officers  and  employes 

21,227 

19, 713 

37,102 

15,243 

Dasrs’  board  furnished  to  inmates 

131,825 

60,572 

208,024 

153, 015 

Average  number  of  inmates 

361.16 

165.95 

569.93 

419.45 

Average  cost  per  capita  (gross) 

$294  42 

$301  84 

$163  73 

$122  24 

Average  cost  per  capita  (net) 

267  41 

254  70 

140  63 

121  61 

Movement  of  the  Population— Inmates. 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

502 

311 

Since  admitted, new 

90 

45 

31 

125 

Former  inmates  re-admitted 

1 

209 

89 

9 

Absentees  returned 

431 

155 

Total  for  quarter 

522 

254 

622 

600 

Discharged  or  absent 

522 

254 

22 

279 

Died 

17 

4 

Present  at  end  of  year— 

Males. 

323 

190 

Females 

260 

127 

Total  for  year 

522 

254 

622 

600 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT 


Of  the  State  Charitable  Institutions,  of  an  Educational  Character, 
for  the  Year  Beginning  July  1, 1895,  and  Ending  June  30, 1896. 


Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Jacksonville 

Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Jackson- 
ville   

• 

Asylum  for  Feeble- 
Minded,  Lincoln. . 

Soldiers’  Orphans’ 
Home, Normal  ... 

Appropriations. 

Dr. 

Appropriations,  1893,  undrawn  July  1, 1895 

Appropriations,  1895 

Cr. 

Appropriations  drawn  during  year 

Lapsed 

$347  80 
247, 900  00 

$1,512  78 
128,300  00 

' $175,400  00 

! 

$13  79 
110,400  00 

! $248,247  80 

$129,812  78 

J $175,400  00 

$110,413  79 

$140,545  67 

$73, 231  94 

$93, 152  73 

$55,707  22 

Appropriations  undrawn  June  30, 1896 

Institutions. 

Dr. 

New  building 

107,702  13 

56, 580  84 

82,247  27 

54.706  57 

$248, 247  80 

$129, 812  78 

$175, 400  00 

$110,413  79 

\ 

Lash  on  hand  July  1,  1895 

From  State,  ordinary 

From  State,  special 

From  Burr  fund  . . 

$4,812  57 
100, 000  00 
41, 637  40 

$4,675  72 
52,000  00 
21,419  83 

1 $6, 043  68 

80,000  00 
13, 152  73 



$5  23 
52,500  00 
2,909  99 

From  other  sources 

Cr. 

Indebtedness,  July  1,pa,id 

9,614  48 

3,054  51 

14,280  55 

176  54 

$156,064  45 

$81, 150  06 

$113,476  96 

$55,591  76 

$2,025  30 
138, 763  22 
15,275  93 

$150  64 
65.023  64 
15,975  78 

$13  79 
46, 206  21 
9,371  76 

Expenses  present  year,  paid i 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year 

Cash  on  hand,  end  year,  new  building 

$107,245  28 
6,231  68 

Financial  Condition. 

Dr. 

Indebtedness,  July  1 , 1895 I 

$156,064  45 

$81,150  06 

$113,476  96 

$55,591  76 

$2,025  30 
98,512  26 
41,637  40 

$150  64' 
43,640  0U| 
21,419  83 

$13  79 
46,265  46 
3,531  94 

Expenses,  ordinary,  present  year j 

Expenses,  specia',  present  year 

Expenses,  new  building 

$94,048  31 
13, 196  97 

Cr. 

Expenses  paid  as  above 

Indebtedness,. Inly  1,1S96 

$142,174  96 

$65,210  47 

$107,245  28 

$49,811  19 

$140, 788  52 
1, 386  44 

$65,022  69 
187  78 

$107,245  28 

$46,220  00 
•3,591  19 

$142, 174  96 

$65,210  47 

$107. 245  28 

$49,811  19 

Financial  Report — Con t inued. 
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Surplus  and  Deficit. 

Dr. 

Cash  balance,  July  1,1896 

$15,275  93 

$15,787  89 

$6,231  68 

$39,371  76 

187  89 

44  24 

Cr. 

$15,275  93 

$15,975  78 

$6,275  92 

$9,371  76 

Indebtedness  July  1,  1896 

$1,386  44 
13,889  49 

$26  10 

$3,591  19 
5, 780  57 

Surplus,  ordinary,  July  1, 1896 

15, 939  59 

6,275  92 

... 

$15, 275  93 

$15,975  78 

$6,275  92 

$9,371  76 

Expenses  Classified. 

Attendance 

$59. 743  92 

$22, 826  32 

$33, 789  58 

$20,051  48 

Food 

13, 198  86 

6,678  53 

26, 548  34 

13,714  98 

Clothing, bedding-,  etc 

4, 029  38 

2, 127  44 

6, 774  15 

3,827  95 

Laundry  supplies 

397  39 

131  89 

1,357  89 

272  21 

Fuel 

5,674  39 

2, 202  03 

7,764  21 

4,495  20 

Light 

753  13 

1,638  20 

1,005  41 

392  53 

W ater 

226  13 

579  09 

25  00 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies 

337  12 

237  28  i 

519  60 

140  39 

Freight  and  transportation 

2, 500  25 

808  60 

965  83 

612  06 

Postage  and  telegraphing 

777  48 

283  12 

358  79 

136  69 

Books  and  stationery 

892  38 

361  65 

354  32 

317  02 

Printing  and  advertising  

163  33 

212  24 

161  35 

250  61 

Music  and  amusements 

157  24 

406  62 

360  18 

154  82 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

252  99 

143  43 

162  78 

2 25 

Household  expenses 

408  55 

166  68 

674  78 

270  00 

Furniture 

1,021  73 

1,112  05 

1,642  31 

301  77 

Building,  repairs,  etc 

1,359  81 

1, 012  30 

2, 116  27 

124  26 

Tools 

131  47 

71  87 

119  82 

26  69 

Machinery,  etc 

614  98 

371  83 

2,508  81 

62  97 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 

4,843  55 

1,858  20 

2,245  91 

559  17 

Real  estate 

26  00 

2,175  00 

Legal  expenses 

Insurance 

126  75 

7 97 

10  85 

Shop  expenses 

875  43 

342  67 

1,268  47 



Burial  expenses  

100  00 

126  50 

Expenses  not  classified 

60  00 

1,038  66 

425  91 

Total 

$9S, 512  26 
9,614  48 

$ia  mn  nn 

$94,048  31 
14, 280  55 

$46, 265  46 
176  54 

Less  receipts  n®t  from  State 

3] 034  51 

Cost  to  State 

$88,897  78 

$40,585  49 

$79,767  76 

$46. 088  92 

Special  Expenses  Classified. 

Attendance 

$3, 163  53 

$9 

$1,146  17 

$50  90 

Clothing,  bedding,  etc 

* 

Laundry  supplies 

i6  92 

Fuel 

Light 

6 i5 

44  00 

Water 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies 

Freight  and  transportation 

194  46 

17  25 

Books  and  stationery 

Printing  and  advertising  

239  18 

299  94  i 

180  05 

153  65 
42  20 

Music  and  amusements 

1,918  50 
334  29 
153  98 

Instruments  and  apparatus 

1 30 
1C 
6 95 
2,917  90 

Household  expenses 

3 70 

Furniture 

341  40 
33,11611 

5 20 
10,513  76 1 

Building,  repairs,  etc 

13, 795  01 
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Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Jacksonville 

( 

Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Jackson- 
ville  

Asylum  for  Feeble- 
Minded,  Lincoln.. 

Soldiers’  Orphans’ 
Home,  Normal... 

Special  Expenses  Classified—  Concluded. 

| 

Tools 

$9  65 

$1  71 

$0  75 

Machinery,  etc 

3,041  16 

$1,722  70 

1,275  00 

314  19 

9 12 

1,300  00 

219  09 

52  01 

214  50 

Total 

$41,637  40 

$21,419  83 

$13, 196  97 

$3,531  94 

Averages. 

Total  number  of  days’  board  furnished 

131,802 

71,961 

253,899 

158,729 

Deduct  furnished  to  officers  and  employes 

21,432 

19, 924 

39,018 

14.840 

Days’  board  furnished  to  inmates 

110, 370 

52,037 

214,881 

143,889 

Average  number  of  inmates 

301,55 

142.17 

587.11 

393.14 

Average  cost  per  capita  (gross) 

$326  97 

$306  11 

$160  19 

$117  58 

Average  cost  per  capita  (net) 

295  06 

281  68 

135  86 

117  13 

Movement  of  the  Population— Inmates. 

Present  at  beginning  of  year 

583 

317 

Since  admitted,  new 

73 

29 

25 

116 

Former  inmates  re-admitted 

2 

191 

3 

8 

Absentees  retui’ned 

418 

142 

Total  for  quarter 

493 

220 

611 

583 

Discharged  or  absent 

492 

220 

10 

248 

Died 

1 

13 

4 

Present  at  end  of  year— 

Males 

324 

199 

Females 

264 

136 

Total  for  year 

493 

22C 

611 

583 

LIBRARY 
Of  THE 

UNIVERSITY  of  ILLINOIS 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  HYDE  PARK. 
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HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  building  is  90x125  feet  and  is  three  stories  high,  with  a basement  suffi- 
ciently high  to  be  utilized  for  various  purposes. 

There  are  eighteen  school  rooms  containing  958  sittings.  In  the  basement 
is  the  gymnasium  .extending  up  the  second  floor,  the  dressing  rooms  and 
shower  baths,  chemical  laboratories  and  lecture  room,  lunch  rooms  and  all  the 
complicated  machinery  for  heating  and  ventilating. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  gymnasium  galleries,  the  biological  laboratories 
and  seven  class  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  physical  laboratory  and 
lecture  room,  the  library,  offices,  Agassiz  museums  and  seven  class  rooms. 
On  the  third  floor  are  four  class  rooms,  the  assembly  hall  with  ante  rooms, 
and  the  art  rooms.  On  each  floor  are  roomy  lavatories  with  tile  floors, 
marble  platforms  and  washbowls  and  with  complete  accessories. 

The  gymnasium  occupies  a room  80  feet  long,  33  feet  wide  and  26  feet  high. 
It  is  equipped  with  the  most  approved  apparatus  and  is  complete  in  every 
detail.  It  contains  ten  pulley-weights  and  rowing  machines,  two  head  and 
neck  machines,  one  elbow  machine,  four  flying  rings,  eight  traveling  rings, 
four  rope  ladders,  four  flying  poles,  four  climbing  ropes,  one  giant  stride, 
four  Gloy  horses  and  bucks,  two  Gloy  parallels,  four  horizontal  bars,  one 
striking  bag,  one  rumsey  bag,  one  hitch  and  kick,  four  swinging  and  hori- 
zontal ladders,  numerous  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  wands,  medicine  balls, 
etc.  It  also  contains  one  patent  running  track,  laid  with  proper  curves  and 
elevations,  twenty-six  laps  to  the  mile. 

The  chemical  lecture  room  is  furnished  with  a 12  foot  lecture  table  and  a 
gas  chamber.  It  contain  96  lecture  chairs  arranged  upon  a sloping  floor. 
The  larger  chemical  laboratory  contains  nine  tables  for  experiments,  equipped 
with  slate- tops,  pneumatic  troughs  lined  with  lead,  water  and  gas,  reagent 
cases  and  numerous  drawers  with  keyless  locks.  There  is  also  an  instructor’s 
table,  two  gas  chambers  and  wall  cases.  In  the  smaller  laboratory  are  ap- 
pliances and  apparatus  for  more  advanced  work. 

The  biological  laboratories  on  the  first  floor  are  provided  with  improved 
tables  to  accommodate  forty-eight  pupils,  bivalve  troughs,  observation  tables, 
marble  washbowls,  refrigerator,  cases,  etc.  The  larger  room  is  well  lighted 
and  adapted  to  microscopic  work. 

The  physical  laboratory  and  lecture  room  on  the  second  floor  form  a suite 
80  feet  long  and  33  feet  wide,  connected  by  broad,  sliding  doors.  The  labora- 
tory is  furnished  with  a 10  foot  instructor’s  table,  and  twelve  working  tables 
equipped  with  gas,  battery  chambers  and  suspended  racks.  All  the  metal 
work  is  of  brass.  The  walls  are  lined  with  cases  for  the  storage  of  apparatus. 
The  lecture  room  is  built  with  a sloping  floor  and  contains  112  lecture-room 
chairs,  also  a 16  foot  lecture  table  and  wall  cases.  A new  device  has  been 
fitted  to  the  windows  so  that  all  light  may  be  excluded  from  the  room,  the 
process  requiring  but  a few  seconds,  for  the  use  of  the  stereoptican  and  for 
electrical  experiments.  „ 

The  library  is  fitted  up  with  wall  cases  which  contain  at  present  2,500 
volumes.  Connected  with  the  library  is  a large  reading  and  reference  room, 
with  library  tables,  writing  shelves,  magazine  cupboards  and  map  case. 

The  office  is  on  the  second  floor  and  consists  of  two  rooms. 

The  drawing  room  is  on  the  third  floor  and  is  60  feet  long  by  28  feet  wide. 
It  is  furnished  with  mechanical  drawing  desks,  easels,  cases  and  numerous 
models. 

The  assembly  room  is  a large  room  capable  of  seating  1,400  people,  with  a 
stage  80  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  system  is  unusually  complete.  The  steam  is 
generated  in  three  60  inch  Pope  boilers  and  the  power  is  furnished  by  a 35 
horse-power  engine.  The  heated  air  is  forced  into  the  different  rooms  by  two 
powerful  84  inch  fans.  The  foul  air  passes  out  by  means  of  two  great  shafts 
which  pass  out  through  the  roof.  The  building  is  also  fitted  up  with  a com- 
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plete  system  of  direct  heating1  by  means  of  steam  coils  and  radiators.  The 
degree  of  heat  in  each  room  is  regulated  by  thermostats  and  an  electric 
service  which  maintains  a fixed  temperature  automatically. 

The  enrollment  of  the  school  has  increased  from  about  100  in  1889-90  to 
1,300  in  1895-96.  The  expense  of  the  building  was  $130,000.  The  furnishing 
and  equipment  were  perhaps  $50,000  more. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Elected  November  6,  1894— Term,  Four  Years. 


Counties. 

Names. 

Postoffices. 

Quincy 

Cairo 

Greenville 

Belvidere 

Mt.  Sterling 

Princeton 

Batchtown 

Mt.  Carroll 

Cass 

John  G Pearn 

Virginia 

Champaign 

’•‘George  R.  Shawhan 

Urbana 

Christian 

^Robert  W.  Orr 

Taylorville 

Clark 

John  C.  Perdue 

Marshall 

Clay 

Thomas  B Greenlaw 

Flora  . 

Clinton 

William  Johnston. 

Carlyle  . . . 

Coles .... 

John  L.  Whisnand 

Oha/rleston.  

Cook 

*Orville  T.  Bright 

907  The  Temple,  Chicago 

Crawford 

M.  N.  Beeman 

Robinson 

Cumberland 

S S.  Frederick 

Toledo 

DeKaJh  

*Lewis  M.  Gross.. 

Sycamore. 

Dewitt 

Mrs.  Hattie  P.  Wilson  .. 

Olinton 

Don  glas, 

Miss  Mamie  Bunch 

Tuscola  

Du  Page 

* Royal  T.  Morgan 

Wheaton.  . 

Edgar 

George  H.  Gordon 

Pa.ri  s 

Edward  s 

*Frederick  W.  Potter  . 

Albion . . . 

Effingham 

^Jonathan  A.  Arnold.  . . 

Effinp’ha/m 

Fayette 

Charles  L.  Fogler 

V an  d a,l  i a, 

Ford 

*Edward  A.  Gardner.. . . 

Pavt.on 

Franklin 

Hiram  M.  Akin. . . 

Renton 

Fulton 

Mi  Iton  M.  Cook. . . . 

Lewistown 

Gallatin 

*George  Hanlon 

Shawneetown 

Greene 

Harvey  T.  White 

Carrollton 

Grundy 

*David  R.  Anderson 

Morris 

Hamilton 

David  «J.  Underwood. 

McLeansborough  . . . 

Hancock 

*John  A.  Califf.. 

Cartba.ge 

Hardin 

Thomas  G.  -Jackson 

Elizabethtown  . . . 

Henderson 

Simeon  E.  Mace.  . . 

Oqnawka, 

Henry 

Martin  Luthe1*. . 

Geneseo 

Iroquois 

Schnvler  G.  Rutherford 

Watseka 

J ackson 

Bert  R.  Burr. . 

Murphysboro  

Jasper 

*George  S.  Rat, man 

Newton 

Jefferson 

Oscar  O.  Stitch 

Mt.  Vernon 

Jersey, 

Thomas  A.  Case.. 

Jerseyville  . 

JoDaviess 

Hiram  P.  Caverlv 

Galena 

Johnson  

Miss  Sai’ah  J.  Whittenberg 

Vienna 

Kane 

*Marvin  Qna.ckenbnsh 

Dundee 

Kankakee 

*James  H.  Peterson 

Kankakee  

Kendall 

*Amos  D.  Curran 

Bristol 

Knox 

I Matthew  Andrews 

Galesburg 

Lake 

*W.  M.  Marvin 

Waukegan 

LaSalle 

U.  J.  Ilofifman. . . 

Ottawa 

Lawrence  

,T.  R.  ^t.oiit  

Lawrenceville 

Lee 

fr.  Frank  Edwards 

Amboy 

Livingston 

Charles  R.  Tombaugh 

Pontiac 

Logan 

Jonathan  S.  Cole 

Lincoln 
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County  Superintendents  of  Schools — Continued. 


Counties. 

Names. 

Postoffices. 

Macon 

John  G.  Keller 

Decatur 

Macoupin 

James  E.  McClure 

Carlinville 

Edwardsville 

Marion 

*Silas  G.  Burdick ; 

Salem 

Marshall 

MacM.  Mallory 

Lacon. 

Mason 

Matthew  Bollan 

Havana 

Massac 

Robert  Alexander 

Metropolis 

McDonough  

J.  M.  Pace | 

Macomb 

McHenry 

*W.  E.  Wire 

Hebron 

McLean 

John  S.  Wren 

Bloomington 

Menard 

*R.  D.  Miller 

Petersburg 

Mercer 

Charlton  L.  Gregory 

Aledo 

Monroe 

*W.  H.  Hilyard | 

Waterloo 

Montgomery 

W.  H.  Groner 

Litchfield 

Morgan 

Hart  H.  Withee 

Jacksonville 

Moultrie 

*Oscar  B.  Lowe 

Sullivan 

Ogle 

^Joseph  M.  Piper 

Oregon 

Peoria 

Joseph  L.  Robertson 

Peoria 

Perry 

Walter  R.  Kimzey 

Tamaroa 

Piatt 

James  H.  Martin 

Monticello 

Pike 

W alter  R.  Hatfield 

Pittsfield 

Pope 

Adolphus  D McDonald, 

Golconda 

Pulaski.. 

|*Mrs.  Hester  M.  Smith 

Mound  City 

Putnam 

William  E.  Hawthorne 

Granville 

Randolph 

Sidney  A.  McKelvey 

Sparta 

Richland 

*R.  N.  Stotler 

Olney 

Rock  Island 

Elliott  B.  McKeever 

Rock  Island 

Saline 

* lames  E.  Jobe 

Harrisburg 

Sangamon 

Andrew  M.  Brooks 

Springfield 

Schuyler 

Joseph  G.  Maroe 

Rushville 

Scott 

^Morgan  B.  Ballard 

Winchester 

Shelby 

J.  A.  Montgomery 

Sh  lbyville 

Stark 

* William  R.  Sandham 

Wyoming 

St.  Clair 

Charles  Hertel 

Belleville .. 

Stephenson. 

Robert  W.  Burton 

Freeport 

Tazewell 

,T.  T j.  Boling 

Pekin 

Union 

George  Barringer 

Jonesboro  

Vermilion 

*Lin  H.  Griffith 

Danville 

W abash .. 

[*.T.  E.  Ramsey 

Mt.  Carmel 

Warren  . 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sykes 

Monmouth 

Washington  __ 

Robert  Pence 

Nashville 

W avne 

John  L.  Young 

Fairfield 

White . 

*Thomas  B.  Fuller 

Carmi 

Whiteside.. 

*W.  J.  Johnston 

Morrison 

Will 

* William  H.  Nevens 

Joliet..  . 

Williamson . 

*Thomas  J.  Youngblood 

Marion 

Winnebago . 

^Charles  J.  Kinnie 

Rockford  

Woodford 

1 John  F.  Sparks 

Eureka 

* Re-electecl. 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF 

SCHOOLS. 


These  reports  were  received  in  reply  to  the  request  contained  in 
circular  14: 

1.  What  qualifications  on  the  part  of  teachers  seeking-  employment,  have 
greatest  effect  in  securing  appointments  by  school  boards  in  your  county  ? 

2.  If  any  improvements  in  the  mode  of  the  selection  of  teachers  are  de- 
sirable, state  them,  and  tell  by  what  means  they  can  be  most  directly  secured. 

3.  Have  you  held  a county  mass  meeting  of  your  school  officers,  and  dis- 
cussed matters  of  interest,  such  as  referred  to  in  “1”  and  “2”  above,  and 
other  things  of  vital  importance  to  your  success  as  a county  superintendent? 

4.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  institute  system? 

5.  How  many  libraries  contain  books  used  by  the  Teachers’  Reading 
Circle?  By  the  Pupils’  Reading  Circle? 

6.  How  many  of  your  teachers  have  engaged  in  the  Reading  Circle  work 
of  the  State. 

7.  How  many  pupils  have  been  reading  the  books  of  the  Pupils’  Reading 
Circle  work  of  the  State? 

8.  H^ve  you  uniformity  of  text  books?  How  secured? 

9.  Have  you  had  central  and  final  examinations  in  the  rural  schools?  How 
many  have  graduated  from  these  schools? 

10.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  child  study  movement  upon  the  teach- 
ers of  your  county? 

If  anything  else  of  importance  or  interest  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
your  county  occurs  to  you,  please  embody  it  in  your  report  to  this  depart- 
ment. 


ADAMS.— A.  A.  Seehorn. 

Your  letter  was  received  to-day  and  in  answer  I will  take  each  question  in 
order  as  asked  by  you: 

1.  Most  of  our  boards  require  experience  and  quite  a number  ask  my 
opinion  of  the  teaching  ability  of  the  applicants,  yet  there  are  a few  that  hire 
the  cheapest  teacher. 

2.  I think  that  the  selection  of  teachers  by  a township  board  would  be  an 
improvement  if  the  superintendent  constituted  a member  of  the  board. 

3.  We  have  an  annual  meeting. 

4.  Our  institute  has  been  a decided  success  and  great  good  has  been  done 
in  our  county  by  the  present  system. 
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5.  Six  or  eight,  but  do  not  know  the  exact  number. 

G.  All  the  teachers  have  read  part  of  the  reading  circle  work.  I have 
almost  made  it  compulsory.  They  have  read  the  pedagogy  each  year. 

7.  In  some  of  the  schools  that  have  the  books  in  the  library  there  are 
three  and  four  hundred  pupils.  I would  suppose  at  least  five  hundred  are 
reading  the  books  this  year  in  the  county. 

8.  We  have  uniformity  of  text  books.  We  called  our  directors  together 
and  had  them  to  do  the  work.  They  appointed  a committee  to  make  a selec- 
tion of  books.  The  committee  asked  forty-five  of  our  leading  teachers  what 
books  they  preferred  and  adopted  the  books  that  the  majority  of  these  teach- 
ers chose.  The  directors  considered  that  they  had  done  the  work  of  selecting 
the  books  and  had  agreed  to  change  so  they  did  not  refuse  to  change  when 
agents  called  upon  them.  We  have  but  five  schools  without  the  uniform  list 
of  books. 

9.  We  have  not  had  for  two  years.  The  county  board  will  not  give  me 
any  help  in  grading  the  manuscripts,  so  I will  not  undertake  the  work  with- 
out having  some  help.  I would  like  to  have  some  one  who  holds  the  central 
examinations  tell  me  how  he  gets  through  with  the  work  and  what  help  he 
gets. 

10.  I think  we  have  been  benefited  a great  deal  from  the  child  study  move- 
ment. One  of  our  principals  of  Quincy  schools  has  taken  a special  course 
and  is  now  having  a class  of  our  teachers  receiving  instructions  from  him. 


BROWN  COUNTY.— H.  E.  Bartlett. 

In  the  following  I have  tried  to  answer  as  nearly  as  possible  some  of  the 
questions  in  circular  14  recently  received  by  me.  The  numbers  indicate  the 
question. 

1.  In  this  county  those  teachers  who  stand  well  in  the  profession  are  very 
generally  known  over  the  county,  and  they  have  no  trouble  in  securing  em- 
ployment at  good  wages.  If  a strange  teacher  I believe  that  personal  ad- 
dress and  wages  are  the  most  potent  factors. 

2.  I think  it  would  always  be  well  for  a school  board  to  consult  with  the 
county  superintendent  before  hiring  a teacher.  This  officer  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  applicant’s  qualifications  and  the  character  of  the  work  in 
a given  school  than  any  one  else,  and  coul(l  therefore  give  school  boards 
advice  in  their  selection  of  a teacher. 

3.  I have  not  as  yet  held  such  a meeting.  I am  personally  acquainted  with 
nearly  every  school  officer  in  the  county  and  see  most  of  them  frequently, 
hence,  have  not  held  such  a meeting. 

4.  I believe  in  the  institute  system,  but  think  too  much  time  is  devoted  by  • 
the  average  conductor  to  giving  text  book  work,  that  the  teachers  in  attend- 
ance do  not  have  time  to  assimilate-  However,  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
system. 

5.  None  contain  all  of  the  books;  most  of  them  have  some  of  them. 

6.  About  20  per  cent. 

7.  Not  known  exactly,  but  very  few. 

8.  Two  series  are  in  use  throughout  the  county,  about  two-thirds  off  the 
schools  having  text  books  published  by  the  American  Book  Company;  the  re- 
mainder are  published  by  the  Werner  Company.  The  individual  schools 
have  strict  uniformity.  The  books  were  introduced  by  the  agents  of  the 
above  companies  on  the  basis  of  an  even  exchange  of  a given  text  book  for 
an  old  one  of  any  series  of  the  same  kind  in  use  in  the  school  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption.  Names  of  the  books  will  be  furnished  if  desired. 

9.  No. 
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10.  I think  the  effect  has  been  to  awaken  interest  in  the  teachers  and  to 
deepen  the  interest  felt  in  the  welfare  of  the  child,  as  well  as  to  further  cor- 
rect methods  of  teaching1. 


BUREAU  COUNTY.— Geo.  B.  Harrington. 

The  schools  of  Bureau  county,  on  an  averrge,.are  doing  better  work  this 
year  than  has  usually  been  done.  We  are  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
objective  point  for  which  we  are  all  striving;  yet  at  times  it  seems  a long  way 
off.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  have  teachers  employed  upon  their  merits  as  suc- 
cessful and  thorough  instructors.  This,  however,  is  not  always  done.  The 
depression  in  the  financial  world  has  been  felt  in  the  way  of  lower  salaries.  I 
think  there  can  be  no  permanent  improvement  in  selecting  teachers  under 
the  present  law;  by  the  time  a school  board  is  educated  up  to  the  proper 
standard,  in  selecting  teachers,  an  election  will  take  place  and  a new  order 
of  things  is  in  force.  We  have  a large  number  of  school  libraries  which  have 
been  purchased  within  the  last  two  years,  and  we  are  constantly  increasing 
the  number. 

A goodly  number  of  our  teachers  are  engaged  in  the  reading  circle  work; 
also  some  work  is  being  done  in  the  pupils’  reading  circle.  We  have  no  uni- 
formity in  text  books  in  our  county  and  do  not  expect  any  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. What  we  desire  is  a free  text  book  law,  so  that  every  district  will  be 
provided  with  books  for  the  use  of  the  school.  Then  each  pupil  can  com- 
mence work  on  the  very  day  of  entering;  that  will  bring  district  uniformity 
and  that  is  all  the  uniformity  we  care  for.  A free  text  book  law,  to  my  mind, 
would  add  much  to  the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  The  great  delay,  in  many 
cases,  in  providing  the  children  with  proper  text  books,  is  one  of  the  great  % 
obstac’es  in  our  public  school  system.  I feel  that  more  good  can  be  accom- 
plished by  passing  such  a law  than  can  well  be  estimated.  I can  see  no  valid 
reason  why  such  a law  should  not  be  added  to  our  statute  at  the  next  session 
of  our  Legislature.  I think  our  system  of  institutes  is  all  right  if  properly 
used.  I do  not  believe  in  institutes  for  technical  instruction,  but  an  institute 
held  just  before  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  and  conducted  upon  a plan 
that  will  be  inspiring  and  strengthening  to  the  the  teacher  can  not  fail  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  our  school  work. 


CALHOUN  COUNTY.— Elmore  Allen. 

Replying  to  your  circular,  No.  14,  I will  say  that  1 know  of  no  special  quali- 
fications that  our  school  boards  favor  when  employing  teachers,  but  I think 
they  base  their  action  upon  the  general  fitness  of  the  teacher,  which  they  try 
to  ascertain  by  conversation  with  the  applicant  for  the  teacher’s  position  and 
by  inquiry. 

2.  I know  of  no  improvement  in  the  mode  of  selecting  teachers,  except 
that  the  school  boards  know  more  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  than  they 
formerly  did,  and  are  thus  more  capable  of  judging  of  the  capacity  of  the  ap- 
plicant by  conversing  with  him. 

3.  We  have  held  no  county  mass  meetings,  but  we  reach  the  school  officers 
and  patrons  through  our  monthly  teachers’  meetings,  which  are  regularly 
held,  two  each  month  through  the  entire  school  year.  Ours  is  a long,  narrow 
county,  the  length  being  from  north  to  south.  We  divide  it  into  two  divisions, 
the  northern  and  the  southern.  Each  division  holds  a local  institute  each 
month,  the  meetings  being  held  at  different  points  in  each  division,  which 
brings  the  meetings  within  reach  of  all  the  people.  At  these  meetings  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  are  discussed  and  other  questions  pertaining  to  the 
schools,  such  as  the  duties  that  patrons  and  school  officers  owe  to  the  schools, 
the  school  law,  etc.  As  these,  meetings  are  attended  by  all  classes  of  our 
citizens,  the  common  people  know  what  is  being  done  in  our  schools. 
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4.  I think  that  the  present  institute  system  has  aided  greatly  in  placing 
our  schools  on  a much  higher  plane  than  before  the  institute  system  was 
adopted.  I hardly  know  how  we  could  dispense  with  our  summer  normal  in- 
stitute without  injury  to  our  schools 

5.  Only  four,  I think. 

6.  Seventeen. 

7.  I have  no  report,  but  1 think  only  a few. 

8.  We  have  nearly  complete  uniformity  of  text  books  in  this  county.  In 
1895,  all  the  districts  except  three  sent  delegates  to  the  county  seat  of  the 
county,  to  a convention  to  agree  upon  a list  of  text  books  for  use  in  the 
schools  of  the  county,  each  district  agreeing  to  adopt  the  books  selected  by 
the  convention,  all  of  which  was  done. 

9.  Yes.  Seventy-three. 

10.  It  has  been  beneficial.  Our  teachers  have  been  led  to  look  more  closely 
into  the  environment  of  the  pupil,  and  his  mental  defects  have  been  carefully 
studied,  together  with  any  physical  defects  possibly  possessed  by  the  child 
unknown  to  his  friends,  with  a view  of  reaching  better  results  in  assisting  the 
development  of  the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  pupils  un- 
der their  care. 


CHAMPAIGN. — G.  B.  Shawhan. 

I give  the  topics  in  order  as  they  occur  in  your  circular  No.  14. 

t 1.  The  qualifications  having  greatest  effect  in  securing  the  appointment  of 
teachers  by  school  boards  are  scholarship  and  a reputation  for  teaching 
ability.  The  best  scholars  and  best  teachers  are  usually  first  engaged.  A 
certificate  showing  good  scholarship  has  a great  influence. 

2.  I know  of  no  improvements  which  can  be  made  in  the  mode  of  selecting 
teachers.  We  have  the  only  way  which  can  be  successfully  defended  and 
preserve  the  schools.  The  people  who  pay  the  taxes  dispose  of  the  money  by 
their  own  representatives  in  their  own  districts.  Our  people  are  not  homo- 
geneous. Not  a single  township  in  this  county  can  be  found  in  which  all  the 
districts  are  inhabited  by  people  of  like  customs  and  ideas.  Little  groups  of 
Americans  are  sandwiched  between  groups  of  Irish,  Germans,  Bohemians 
and  Swedes.  The  school  one  district  likes  would  not  be  tolerated  in  an  ad- 
joining distrtct.  The  teacher  one  district  employs  would  not  be  wanted  in 
another.  At  present  the  only  way  to  have  schools  seems  to  be  to  allow  each 
district  to  secure  its  own  teacher  and  manage  its  own  affairs.  In  America 
there  is  such  a strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  local  management  of  local  affairs 
that  any  change  in  this  would  be  detrimental  to  our  school  system, 

3.  We  held  a mass  meeting  of  school  officers  and  teachers  last  summer 
during  our  county  institute.  The  feeling  toward  the  schools  among  all  classes 
is  good.  All  are  eager  to  make  the  standard  high  and  to  raise  it  as  soon  and 
as  fast  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

4.  I do  not  know  that  I exactly  understand  what  is  meant  by  ‘‘our  present 
institute  system.”  Th$  methods  pursued  by  county  superintendents  are  so 
radically  different  that  we  seem  to  agree  in  little,  except  that  each  must  hold 
an  institute  and  be  responsible  for  it  in  his  county.  The  lecturing  or  talking 
institute  is  not  productive  of  good  results.  A mere  cramming  school  of  two 
or  three  weeks  fails  as  grievously  as  the  other  in  reaching  the  schools.  The 
one  entertains  and  the  other  serves  for  an  examination.  Our  teachers  need  a 
better  and  more  thorough  education.  Only  educated  men  and  women  are 
capable  of  studying  psychology  or  scientific  pedagogy.  Boys  and  girls,  or 
older  persons  with  only  an  elementary  education  are  unable  to  understand 
the  language  used  by  lecturers.  A sound  education  can  be  acquired  only  by 
continuous  study.  The  institute  should  be  designed  to  supplement  and 
broaden  the  work  done  by  every  progressive  teacher  during  the  entire  year. 
The  teaching  should  be  of  such  a character  that  the  young  and  inexperienced 
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will  be  directed  and  inspired  to  press  forward  to  a high  standing  in  scholar- 
ship, while  at  the  same  time  good  methods  and  propor  devices  are  exempli- 
fied in  the  actual  everyday  class  work.  The  teacher  must  see  and  understand 
good  teaching  if  he  is  to  become  a good  teacher.  Other  things  being  equal 
scholarship  sets  one  man  far  in  advance  of  one  less  informed.  Other  things 
being  unequal  scholarship  often  makes  up  for  many  deficiencies  and  the  good 
scholar  still  outstrips  his  poorly  equipped  brother.  Hence  the  institute 
must  be  organized  to  strengthen  the  weak  ones  and  give  the  strong  opportu- 
nity for  advancement  in  new  and  higher  lines.  Method  can  never  save  igno- 
rance. The  so-called  “fads”  that  chase  each  other  so  rigorously  through  our 
schools  would  never  become  current  but  for  the  ignorance  ^nd  immaturity  of 
our  teachers.  We  should  demand  a higher  grade  of  scholarship  from  our 
teachers.  They  should  attend  school  a longer  time.  The  age  limit  of  the 
law  regarding  certificates  is  too  low ; and  can  be  overcome  best  by  requiring 
higher  qualifications. 

5.  I have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  libraries  have  been  put  in  the  teach- 
ers’ reading  circle  books,  except  the  one  in  the  county  superintendent’s  office. 
For  several  years  the  books  have  been  purchased  and  placed  in  that  library 
for  the  use  of  teachers.  Many  schools  have  purchased  the  pupils’  reading 
circle  books,  especially  during  the  last  year,  but  the  exact  number  is  un- 
known. 

6.  Not  many  have  formally  undertaken  all  the  work  of  the  teachers’  read- 
ing circle,  but  the  pedagogical  works  have  been  read  and  studied  at  the  in- 
stitute each  year,  and  in  the  local  institutes  throughout  the  year.  Our  classes 
have  commonly  numbered  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  during  the  three  -weeks’ 
institute. 

7.  I have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  pupils  have  engaged  in  the 
pupils’  reading  circle  work. 

8.  In  this  county  we  have  had  uniformity  of  text-books  as  nearly  as  it  can 
be  secured  under  our  present  laws,  for  seven  or  eight  years.  It  was  secured 
easily  and  quietly  by  a very  simple  process.  About  ten  years  ago  the  county 
superintendent  sent  out  a circular  asking  teachers  the  names  of  the  books 
used  in  their  schools.  Then  selecting  the  books  used  in  most  schools  he  pro- 
ceeded to  write  all  questions  in  the  monthly,  central  and  final  examinations 
from  these  books.  As  the  classes  advanced  and  new  books  were  needed 
teachers  and  pupils  chose  those  from  which  all  examinations  were  written  and 
in  three  or  four  years  an  almost  complete  uniformity  was  established.  Every 
one  was  in  favor  of  it,  and  it  is  still  strong  among  the  people.  It  alone  has 
doubled  the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  We  have  a great  many  tenant  farmers 
who  move  from  one  district  to  another  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 
They  suffer  very  little  loss  of  time  or  work  and  none  in  the  buying  of  books. 
Their  children  find  the  same  books  in  the  new  school,  and  as  we  have  the 
same  course  of  study,  they  find  the  same  classes  at  nearly  the  same  places  in 

( nearly  all  of  the  schools.  The  course  provides  the  same  classes  in  all  the 
schools  while  the  uniformity  of  texts  provides  the  same  kind  of  work  at  the 
same  time.  A removal  costs  nothing,  and  the  school  does  not  suffer  because 
of  an  influx  of  new  pupils. 

9.  Central  and  final  examinations  have  been  held  since  1884.  There  has 

been  no  system  of  graduation  in  the  rural  schools,  nor  have  diplomas  ever 
been  given.  The  tendency  among  young  and  inexperienced  persons,  which 
includes  all  pupils  and  many  teachers,  is  to  hurry  over  the  work.  Thorough- 
ness is  an  unknown  word.  Pupils  would  graduate  too  early  and  thus  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  school  just  when  they  have  arrived  at  the  best  age 
to  profit  by  it.  The  teacher  and  parents  are  better  judges  of  individual  cases 
than  any  general  system  of  graduation  could  possibly  be.  The  children  are 
entitled  to  attend  school  until  twenty-one.  They  should  be  kept  in  the 
schools  as  long  as  possible. 

# 10.  The  child-study  movement  has  not  yet  been  brought  down  to  a prac- 
tical basis.  It  deals  with  the  defective  and  abnormal  classes.  It  is  stiJl  too 
speculative,  too  visionary  for  the  ordinary  teacher  in  our  schools.  He  is 
studying  the  child  at  close  range  and  in  a narrower  field.  The  normal  child 
fills  his  days  and  nights. 
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11.  Under  Nos.  1 and  4 I have  insisted  upon  a better  education  for  our 
teachers.  We  need  learning  in  the  school  room  not  method,  exclusively. 
The  qualifications  required  to  secure  certificates  have  not  been  increased  but 
a very  little  in  forty  years.  Certainly  our  school  facilities,  have  advanced 
wonderfully  in  that  time.  A fairly  good  high  school  is  not  far  from  the  home 
of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  State.  Again  our  requirements  are  one-sided. 
Science  predominates.  Arithmetic  is  all  we  ask  for  in  mathematics,  gram- 
mar in  language,  while  a dollar’s  worth  of  history  is  all  we  demand.  The 
remainder  except  reading,  writing  and  spelling  is  science;  geography,  botany, 
zoology,  and  physiology.  To  even  this  up  a little  algebra  and  geometry  at, 
least  should  be  added.  Elementary  algebra  could  be  added  to  the  require- 
ments for  a second-grade  certificate  and  algebra  and  elementary  geometry 
for  a first-grade.  This  amendment  would  add  a year,  at  least,  to  the  ages  of 
our  teachers  and  benefit  the  schools  beyond  measure. 


CHRISTIAN.— R.  W.  Orr. 

Replying  to  your  questions  in  circular  14.  I will  say  in  answer  to  the  first: 
School  boards  are  too  often  satisfied  if  the  applicants  for  their  schools  holds 
a certificate  from  the  county  superintendent,  without  inquiring  further  as  to 
their  fitness  to  do  the  work  in  their  particular  school.  Some  times  indeed 
school  boards  seek  specially  for  aptness  to  teach,  but  this  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  I am  glad  to  say  that  most  of  our  school  boards  seek 
specially  for  men  and  women  of  good  morals  and  worthy  habits. 

2.  I think  a change  in  our  system  of  school  boards,  whereby  the  township 
will  become  the  unit,  instead  of  the  single  district  as  we  now  have,  would 
remedy  many  of  the  evils  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

3.  I have  not. 

4.  I think  the  system  is  all  right,  if  county  superintendents  do  their  duty 
in  arranging  for  the  work. 

5.  Only  a few. 

6.  Fifty-two  are  doing  the  reading  circle  work  this  year. 

7.  A very  small  proportion  of  our  pupils  are  taking  the  work. 

8.  No. 

9.  Yes.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  within  the  past  three  years. 

10.  Can  not  be  perceived. 


CLAY. — T.  B.  Greenlaw. 

1.  The  schools  of  this  county  show' a marked  gain  over  last  year.  We- 
think  that  much  of  this  is  due  to  raising  the  grades  in  the  examinations  for 
certificates.  Heretofore  we  have  had  many  more  teachers  than  schools  to  be 
taught,  and  sifting  out  some  of  the  poorer  ones  has  caused  less  competition 
and  cutting  of  wages  and  prices  have  made  a marked  advance. 

2.  The  three  director  system  is  a dead  weight  upon  the  schools  of  Illinois. 
It  was  constructed  to  pander  to  the  opposition  incident  to  the  adoption  of  the 
free  school  system  and  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  We  have  in  the  county 
three  hundred  or  more  school  directors — so-called  in  the  school  law — good 
men  and  good  citizens,  but  measured  by  current  educational  standards  very 
many  of  them  can  no  more  direct  a school  than  they  could  command  an 
ocean  steamship.  Many  of  these  men,  for  various  trilling  reasons,  block  all 
the  educational  advancement  in  the  districts  w'here  they  reign.  Men  are 
elected  to  the  office  of  school  director  wrho  can  not  compose  and  write  cor- 
rectly a single  sentence,  and  to  them  the  education  of  the  future  citizens  of 
great  Illinois  is  entrusted.  A young  man  holding  a first-grade  certificate  ap- 
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plied  to  a board  of  directors  and  offered  to  teach  for  thirty-five  dollars  per 
month.  One  of  the  directors  declared  that  lie  would  hever  pay  any  teacher 
that  amount.  (He  practically  pays  no  tax  himself.)  The  teacher  refused  to 
take  the  school  for  less  money  but  after  much  parleying  a contract  was  made 
at  thirty-four  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  month,  and  no  pay  for  the 
days’  attendance  upon  the  institute  held  during  his  term  of  school. 

It  would  take  a hundred  thousand  dollars  to  pay  the  fines  which  might  be 
assessed  any  year  against  ignorant  or  wilfully  careless  school  directors  for 
breaking  the  school  law  in  Illinois. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  Teachers’  Association  should  recommend  to 
the  General  Assembly  a change  in  the'  school  law,  substituting  for  the  pres- 
ent plan  one  director  to  each  district  who  must  pass  something  of  an  exami- 
nation before  the  board  of  supervisors  and  the  county  superintendent  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  must  give  an  adequate  bond  and  re- 
ceive pay  for  his  services  according  to  the  business  done  by  him;  shall  con- 
sult with  the  county  superintendent  before  appointing  a teacher;  the  schools 
to  be  classified  and  the  prices  paid  to  teachers  regulated  by  a settled  scale  of 
prices  established  by  a majority  of  the  directors  and  the  county  superintend- 
ent; the  examination  questions  to  be  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  examination  to  be  held  by  the  county  superintendent  but  twice, 
(or  once)  a year;  any  dissatisfied  applicant  to  have  the  privilege  of  appealing 
his  grades  to  the  State  Superintendent  or  State  Board  of  Education;  to  pro- 
vide that  any  teacher  who  passes  the  regular  examination  for  the  highest 
grade  of  county  certificate,  making  an  average  grade  of  ninety-five  per  cent, 
who  has  taught  successfully  for  five  years,  may  receive  a perpetual  first-grade 
county  certificate. 

This  is,  briefly  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  state  it,  my  answer  and  invited 
suggestion  to  No.  2,  circular  14. 

3.  We  are  holding  school  officers’  mass  meetings  and  township  directors’ 
institutes  and  our  object  is  to  discuss  all  questions  of  school  law  which  direc- 
tors may  propose — directors’  duties  and  liabilities — teachers’  duties,  rights  and 
obligations — text  books,  supplies,  libraries,  etc,,  etc. 

4.  I think  the  one  week  institute  and  the  term  institute  are  as  good  as  can 
be  devised.  I do  not  favor,  however,  the  normal  institute  or  stuffing  school 
for  inferior  applicants  for  teachers’  certificates. 

Boys  and  girls  should  be  discouraged  from  entering  upon  the  teachers’  pro- 
fession until  they  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  special  preparation  for 
teaching.  None  should  be  eligible  to  the  county  superintendent’s  examina- 
tion who  has  not  completed  the  State  course  of  study.  The  only  way  to  se- 
sure  really  competent  teachers  is  to  insist  upon  their  preparation;  Make  the 
demand  and  the  supply  will  be  forthcoming. 

5.  Comparatively  few  libraries  contain  the  teachers’  reading  circle  books, 
but  a large  number  of  pupils’  reading  circle  libraries  were  purchased  last 
year  and  more  will  be  placed  this  year,  indeed  the  aim  is  nothing  short  of  a 
supply  of  books  for  the  pupils  in  every  district  in  the  county. 

6.  Nearly  all  of  our  teachers  are  using  the  State  reading  circle  books. 

7.  So  far  probably  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  have  had  access  to  the 
pupils’  reading  circle  work  and  the  interest  in  reading  is  growing  rapidly. 
Truly  the  outlook  is  encouraging.  We  came  very  near  having  county  uni- 
formity of  text  books  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  schools  did  adopt  the 
same  books.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  my  predecessor 
who  appointed  a strong  committee  to  examine  the  books  of  leading  publish- 
ers and  recommend  the  best  to  a convention  of  school  officers.  A fair  divi- 
sion was  made  among  the  best  of  several  firms.  Everything  worked  to  a 
charm  till  a certain  book  firm,  by  hired  agents  went  through  the  county  and 
offered  free  exchange  for  all  other  than  their  own  books  and  thus  we  were 
robbed  of  the  good  effects  of  uniformity.  Some  directors  changed  entire  sets, 
others  part  of  the  books,  and  others  none  at  all,  and  some  retained  the  old 
books  so  it  is  chaos  again. 

—15  P.  I. 
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0.  The  State  coarse  of  study  is  the  basis  of  all  work  in  the  schools.  Last 
year  we  held  several  examinations,  but  no  final  ones.  This  year  we  shall 
hold  both  central  and  final  examinations. 

10.  So  far  we  have  escaped  with  a few  mild  sporadic  cases  of  “child  study” 
fever.  A large  number  of  our  teachers  are  unmarried  and  the  salaries  paid 
in  this  county  are  so  small  that  our  married  teachers  can  not  afford  to  go  to 
Switzerland  to  have  their  children  born  and  the  duties  of  life  are  so  urgent 
that  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  stop  every  morning  and  weigh  and  measure 
their  babies  and  children,  though  I doubt  not  that  they  think  they  haye  as 
fine  children  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  and  would  like  just  as  well  to  be  adver- 
tised in,  the  Child  Study  Monthly.  (See  Current  number.) 

I beg  to  say,  however,  that  our  teachers  are  all  taking  the  educational 
papers  and  all  have  one  or  more  books  on  pedagogics.  They  have  bought 
hundreds  of  books  tor  their  private  libraries  and  I wish  right  here  to  say  that 
we , haye  quite  a fever  in  this  direction  and  the  temperature,  in  spite  of  the 
hard  times,  is  still  rising.  Many  teachers  have  bought  the  international  dic- 
tionary and  international  or  other  cyclopaedias  for  reference  in  the  daily  pre- 
paration of  their  work.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  education  is  advancing  up  grade 
on  a fairly  smooth  track  in  Clay  county.  The  election  is  over  and  the  school 
children  have  stopped  shouting  and  singing  for  the  new  governor,  of  whom 
old  Clay  is  so  proud,  and  they  are  again  turning  to  their  books  and  big 
apples.  I counted  thirteen  fine  large  apples  on  a little  girl’s  desk  in  one  of 
our  schools  last  Thursday,  and  when  in  my  talk  I asked  the  children  to  name 
the  chief  products  of  Clay  county  the  quick  reply  of  “governors  and  apples” 
convinced  me  that  our  pupils  are  aspiring  and  our  teachers  know  their  busi- 
ness and  are  faithfully  striving  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  educating  the 
•citizens  of  the  empire  State  of  the  west. 


COLES.— John  L.  Whisnand. 

The  progress  of  education  is  rapidly  advancing  in  this  county.  Last  year’s 
work  was  very  satisfactory.  We  have  in  this  county  a great  demand  for 
teachers  of  normal  training  and  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities.  For 
years  many  of  the  best  boys  and  girls  from  our  schools  have  attended  our 
State  normal  schools  preparatory  to  making  teaching  a profession.  The 
effect  this  has  produced  upon  our  schools,  is  very  marked.  Directors  are 
coming  to  see  that  to  know  a subject  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  success  in 
teaching  that  subject.  And  yet,  just  to  the  extent  that  the  teacher  is  a 
learner,  during  the  process  of  teaching  a subject,  he  loses  his  power  of  in- 
structing, so  that  the  teacher  must  know  his  subject  before  attempting  to 
teach  it,  and  should  be  trained  as  to  the  psychological  principles  underlying 
the  presentation  of  the  same.  Boards  of  directors  are  asking  more  about  the 
qualifications  of  applicants  than  about  their  prices  or  their  relationship  to 
members  of  the  board. 

One  board  of  education  which  employes  more  than  thirty  teachers,  asks  the 
following  questions  of  each  applicant  before  even  considering  his  application: 
How  old  are  you?  Have  you  had  a course  of  training  in  some  reliable 
normal  school  or  taught  with  success  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  same,  after  graduating  from  a common  or  high  school? 

It  is  only  by  training  teachers  in  the  profession  of  teaching  that  the  best  re- 
sults are  to  be  attained.  The  teacher  who  begins  teaching  without  experience 
either  in  a school  room  or  in  some  training  school  gets  his  experience  at  the 
expense  of  the  intellects  of  the  boys  and  girls  intrusted  to  his  care.  He  is 
like  the  occulist,  who  upon  being  congratulated  upon  his  skill  said,  “Yes  I 
have  some  skill  now,  but  I spoiled  a hat  full  of  eyes  getting  my  experience.” 
For  this  reason,  if  no  other,  the  State  should  provide  a sufficient  number  of 
normals  to  enable  teachers  to  fit  themselves  for  their  work,  since  it  is  less  ex- 
pensive for  the  teacher  to  get  his  experience  at  the  expense  of  the  State  than 
at  the  expense  of  the  intellect  which  makes  up  the  State. 
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The  location  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  in  Charleston,  the  center 
of  this  county,  is,  in  a large  measure,  the  outgrowth  of  this  sentiment.  It  is 
certain  that  no  county  has  a greater  professional  spirit  than  this  county. 
After  attending  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  at  Springfield, 
at  which  resolutions  were  passed  instructing  every  county  superintendent  to 
appoint  a normal  committee  of  three  in  his  county  to  agitate  the  subject  of 
more  normal  schools,  and  to  use  his  influence  upon  the  legislators  of  his 
county  to  bring  about  this  result,  I had  Dr.  Chas.  McMurry,  at  one  of  our 
•county  teachers’  meetings,  present  the  matter  and  in  a very  short  time  meet- 
ings were  being  held  and  committees  appointed  to  go  to  Springfield  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  bill  to  establish  another  new  normal.  The  bill  was  introduced 
and  championed  by  one  of  our  citizens,  Mr.  Craig,  and  Coles  county  justly 
deserved  having  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  located  within  her  bor- 
ders. Good  results  upon  her  schools  are  sure  to  be  the  outcome. 

I have  spoken  to  some  extent  as  to  the  importance  of  the  teacher  making 
thorough  preparation  for  his  work,  both  from  an  academic  and  a professional 
standpoint,  for  herein  lies  the  trouble.  If  we  will  take  care  of  this  part  of 
the  work  the  other  parts  will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  teacher  must  first 
start  himself  before  he  tries  to  start  some  one  else.  To  enthuse  others,  we, 
ourselves  must  be  enthused.  To  inspire  a love  of  knowledge,  we  must  pos- 
sess knowledge.  To  inculcate  lofty  ideals  we  must  possess  those  ideals.  The 
• attitude  of  a true  teacher  is  one  of  intense  desire  to  learn. 

As  regards  the  present  institute  system  I would  say  I think  much  good- may 
be  derived  if  the  institute  is  a professional  institute,  one  week  is  long  enough 
period  of  duration.  If  the  institute  is  to  be  an  acadimic  institute,  then  it 
should  cover  a period  of  four  or  five  weeks,  but  here  we  come  back  to  the 
idea  of  thorough  preparation  before  beginning  teaching  and  I am  a firm  be- 
liever in  one  week  of  institute,  and  that  a purely  professional  institute. 

Nearly  all  of  our  teachers  are  doing  the  reading  circle  work  and  many  of 
our  pupils  doing  the  pupils’  reading  circle  work.  We  practically  have  uni- 
form text  books.  I believe  thoroughly  in  uniformity  of  text  books,  based 
upon  merit,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  man  with  a family. 

Child  study  has  been  given  quite  a good  deal  of  attention,  and  while  it  has 
not  been  systematized  so  that  the  application  of  discoveries  made  can  be 
readily  applied  in  school  work,  yet  from  the  investigations  certain  deductions 
have  been  made  which  have  been  of  great  value  in  the  practical  work  of 
teaching.  Briefly  stated,  we  hope  it  will  eliminate  the  incredible  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  eradicate  the  natural  differences  of  mental  endowment,  and  to 
reduce  all  to  a dead  level  of  the  average  attainments;  that  the  barbaric  sys- 
tem of  rewards  and  punishments,  under  w’hich  efforts  to  overcome  natural  de- 
ficiencies were  visited  with  humiliation,  and  natural  gifts  are  rewarded,  and 
that  the  central  and  final  examinations,  a farce,  will  be  a thing  of  the  past. 


CRAWFORD.— Marion  N.  Beeman. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiries  in  circular  No.  14,  addressed  to  the  county  su- 
perintendents of  Illinois,  I beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

1.  In  a large  majority  of  the  schools  of  Crawford  county,  persons  applying 

for  the  places  as  teachers  must  possess  three  qualifications  especially,  in  a 
goodly  degree,  viz:  1.  A good  professional  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be 

taught.  2.  Known  ability  to  govern;  and  3.  A moral  character  that  is  not 
only  above  reproach  itself,  but  that  also  watches  and  restrains  every  tendency 
toward  immorality. 

2.  Under  the  present  law,  I know  of  no  better  method  of  hiring  or  select- 
ing teachers  than  that  practiced  at  present.  And  I must  say  that  the  present 
method  is  deplorable.  I think  our  laws  are  in  serious  need  of  revision,  or 
rather  there  should  be  a law  enacted  regulating  this  part  of  the  work  of  the 
♦educational  system. 
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3.  I have  not  held  “county  mass  meetings,”  but  I have  held  fourteen  sec- 
tion meetings  of  school  boards. 

4.  I think  that  the  exclusive  “lecture”  feature  of  our  institute  system  is: 
faulty.  It  overshoots  so  many  of  our  teachers,  on  account  of  the  effort  made 
by  so  many  of  our  “instructors”  to  appear  “learned”  before  the  poor  country 
folks. 

5.  About  four  school  libraries  contain  the  teachers’  reading  circle  books. 
None  contain  the  pupils’. 

G.  About  120  of  the  teachers  of  Crawford  county  are  doing  the  State  read- 
ing circle  work. 

7.  Systematic  work  of  the  pupils’  reading  circle  has  not  been  taken  up 
as  yet  in  this  county. 

8.  Our  uniformity  of  text-books  is  not  quite  complete.  It  was  secured  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  teachers  in  their  summer  institute,  and  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  school  boards. 

9.  I hold  two  term  examinations  annually — one  about  a week  before  the 
winter  holidays,  and  the  other  about  a week  before  the  close  of  the  school 
year.  These  are  held  in  the  schools  over  the  county.  Eighth  year  pupils 
that  make  a high  grade,  say  of  90  per  cent,  in  these  two  examinations  taken 
together,  are  admitted  to  the  “final  examination,”  which  is  held  at  ths 
county  seat.  Only  a small  number — about  twelve  have  graduated  within  the 
last  two  years.  About  one  hundred  have  qualified  in  the  country  schools  in 
the  same  time. 

10.  The  effect  of  the  child-study  movement  has  been  to  inspire  my  teachers 
with  new  life  and  zeal  for  work.  After  a careful  canvass  of  the  subject  for 
five  weeks  last  summer,  my  teachers  are  showing  greater  skill  and  zeal  in 
their  work  than  ever  before.  There  is  a marked  improvement  in  the  work  of 
nearly  every  teacher;  and  I undertake  to  account  for  it  in  part,  at  least,  by 
turning  to  the  work  done  in  this  branch  during  the  last  year. 


CUMBERLAND.— S.  S.  Frederick. 

1.  In  reply  to  circular  14,  I wish  to  say  that  success  in  former  efforts  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  test  in  this  county.  In  some  localities,  quite  a number, 
the  superintendent  is  asked  to  send  a suitable  teacher.  A few  still  let  the 
price  govern  the  selection. 

2.  School  directors  should,  by  law,  be  required  to  visit  the  institute,  of 
course  being  paid  for  their  time,  that  they  might  come  in  contact  with  the  spirit 
of  true  teaching. 

3.  Yes. 

4.  It  is  excellent.  Our  last  institute  gave  new  life  and  interest  to  the 
school  work  in  this  county.  Our  teachers  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
necessity  for  professional  training. 

5.  Very  little  has  been  done  in  placing  libraries  in  our  schools.  Hard 
times  have  prevented. 

6.  Nearly  all  of  our  teachers  have  or  will  enroll  in  the  teachers’  reading 
circle  work  this  year.  We  are  just  beginning  to  agitate  the  question.  We 
hope  to  place  the  pupils’  reading  circle  books  in  many  schools,  before  my 
term  expires.  Our  farmers  are  very  hard  pushed  in  this  section. 

8.  About  two-thirds  of  our  county  have  uniformity.  The  other  third  use 
three  or  four  series  put  into  the  schools  by  the  A.  B.  C.  agent.  Mainly  by 
the  efforts  of  book  agents. 

9.  Yes.  In  the  past  two  years  a very  few,  owing  to  inability  of  teachers 
to  use  the  “course,”  and  to  teach  “subjects.” 

10.  Much  good  has  resulted.  Teachers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  a 
knowledge  of  children  as  well  as  a knowledge  of  “book  subjects”  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  inner  man. 
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De  WITT.— Hattie  P.  Wilson. 

1.  The  majority  of  school  boards  do  not  look  very  deep  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers  they  employ,  1 am  sorry  to  say.  The  question  of  wages 
has  more  weight.  With  the  exception  of  about  one-third  of  the  boards  in  the 
county  the  cheapest  teacher  is  the  best  to  them. 

2.  I am  sure  there  could  be  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  selection,  but 
at  present,  I have  no  plan  to  suggest. 

3.  I have  never  held  a county  mass  meeting  of  the  school  officers,  I have 
set  a day  aside  in  our  mid  winter’s  institute  for  the  directors,  and  have  sent 
special  invitations  to  them,  but  only  a very  few  ever  accepted  the  invitation. 
I think  at  one  time  we  had  some  ten  or  twelve  present. 

4.  1 am  not  sure  that  the  present  system  is  the  best.  It  leads  too  much 
toward  preparing  for  a certificate,  rather  than  the  advancement  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

5.  0.  7.  I am  sorry  that  the  teachers  of  this  county  do  not  take  kindly  to 
the  teachers’  reading  circle.  Several  years  ago  there  was  quite  an  effort 
made  to  organize  the  county  into  local  circles.  Some  few  of  the  circles  pros- 
pered for  a short  time,  but  they  never  completed  the  year’s  work  I believe. 
I am  making  an  extra  effort  on  this  line  this  year,  but  find  more  against  it 
than  for  it.  I have  decided  to  use  the  reading  circle  books,  from  which  I shall 
get  my  questions  in  theory  and  practice  for  examination.  I shall  only  renew 
the  certificates  of  those  who  attend  the  local  circle,  and  do  the  work  required 
of  them.  I do  not  like  to  force,  but  this  seems  the  only  way  to  induce  them 
to  do  the  work.  We  have  succeeded  in  organizing  six,  possibly  eight  circles, 
with  from  four  to  twelve  members  each.  There  is  but  one  school  in  the 
county,  interested  in  the  pupils’  reading  circle.  They  have  just  ordered  a 
list  of  the  books  for  their  library  with  the  money  raised  from  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  school. 

8.  We  have  uniformity  of  text  books  We  secured  them  by  making  out  a 
list  of  the  books  that  we  wished  to  adopt.  We  got  the  best  terms  possible 
from  the  publishers  and  then  presented  the  list  with  terms  of  exchange,  and 
asked  the  directors  to  contract  to  change  the  books.  With  the  exception  of 
about  eleven  boards,  all  contracted  to  change.  I am  glad  to  say  that  those 
• districts  that  did  not  contract  to  make  the  change,  made  it  any  way.  I believe 
-before  this  school  year  expires  every  school  will  be  using  the  same  text  books. 


DOUGLAS.— Mamie  Bunch. 

In  response  to  your  request,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  submit  the  following 
brief  report  of  the  school  work  in  Douglas  county: 

1.  Ordinarily  our  directors  demand  first  governing  power  and  experience, 
though  frequently  they  fail  to  inquire  whether  the  experience  has  been  pro- 
gressive or  retrogressive.  Of  late  there  is  a spirit  among  our  boards  demand- 
ing professional  training  and  as  a result,  this  year,  twenty-two  normal- 
trained  teachers  are  employed  in  Douglas  county.  In  many  of  our  districts 
it  is  useless  for  a teacher  to  apply,  if  he  has  taught  more  than  two  or  three 
terms  and  has  not  secured  a first-grade  certificate. 

2.  It  is  my  belief  that  at  least  one  year  of  professional  training  should  be 
demanded  of  young  people  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  public  schools 
as  teachers. 

3.  We  have  held  two  meetings  for  school  officers  and  patrons.  An  at- 
tractive feature  of  our  recent  meeting  was  a display  of  work  from  the  schools 
of  the  county,  affording  school  officers  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  relative 
advancement  and  merit  of  the  various  schools  and  of  the  comparative  ability 
of  the  teachers.  We  had  also  some  excellent  work  from  schools  in  different 
.states,  with  wThich  to  compare  the  work  of  our  county.  This  served  as  a 
.stimulus  to  our  teachers. 
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4.  I know  of  nothing  better,  unless  the  statute  is  made  to  demand  profes- 
sional training  for  teachers,  as  is  the  case  in  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,., 
etc.,  than  occasional  conferences  in  regard  to  local  work  to  take  the  place 
of  institutes. 

5.  The  teachers’  reading  circle  books  are  in  most  of  our  schools,  the 
property  of  the  teachers  who  allow  the  advanced  pupils  the  use  of  them.  In 
thirty  of  our  districts  the  pupils’  reading  circle  books  form  all  or  part  of  the 
library. 

6.  Eiglity-five  of  our  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  did  the  required  read- 
ing last  year.  The  enrollment  is  not  yet  finished  for  this  year  but  we  expect 
more  than  we  had  last  year. 

7.  I think  none  have  been  reported  for  diplomas,  but  many  have  done 
more  than  the  required  reading. 

8.  We  have  uniformity  of  texts.  About  90  per  cent,  of  the  texts  used  in 
this  county  for  years  were  issued  by  one  company— which,  when  the  agitation 
in  regard  to  uniformity  began,  offered  to  take  up  their  old  publications  and 
replace  with  the  new,  up-to-date  books — at  even  exchange.  Working  under 
advices  from  this  office  the  directors  took  advantage  of  this  plan  to  establish 
uniformity.  The  geography  and  primary  history  selected  were  published  by 
another  company,  but  were  secured  at  a slight  cost  in  exchange.  Our  people 
approved  the  plan  but  would  have  objected  if  it  had  been  necessary  for  them 
to  buy  the  books  in  exchange.  Some  of  our  texts  are  not  yet  what  we  desire 
but  are  far  better  than  what  we  had. 

9.  Two  hundred  and  nineteen  students  have  written  the  central  and  fifty- 
five  the  final  examinations.  Diplomas  have  been  granted  to  twenty-five. 

10.  The  teachers  seem  more  in  sympathy  with  the  students  as  individuals. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  teachers  employed  in  this  county  this 
year  fifty-six  have  had  from  one  year  to  graduation  in  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  Of  these,  twenty  are  graduates  representing  Dartmouth,  Oberlin, 
The  Northwestern,  Illinois  Wesleyan,  The  State  Universities  and  State  Nor- 
mals of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Of  the 
remainder,  thirty-four  are  graduates  of  high  schools  and  many  have  had- 
special  work  in  summer  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  district  or  rural  schools  are  pretty  well  supplied  with, 
apparatus.  From  my  office  record  compiled  last  year,  I find  in  our  eighty-five 
rural  schools  the  following  helps.  Seventy-five  unabridged  dictionaries,, 
forty-three  charts  for  reading,  thirty-five  of  Kennedy’s  mathematical  blocks, 
twenty  mathematical  charts  of  various  kinds,  one  hundred  and  fifty  maps, 
thirteen  Yaggv’s  geographical  studies,  twenty-eight  globes,  twenty  Yaggy’s 
physiological  studies,  seventeen  American  manikins,  eight  physiology  charts, 
three  Bancroft’s  nature  study  charts,  eight  organs,  etc.  I have  no  idea  how 
this  compares  with  the  supplies  in  other  counties. 

We  have  but  six  modern  rural  school  houses — most  of  the  old  box-like 
structures  have  served  one  generation — but  that  the  school  officers’  meetings 
have  been  productive  of  increased  pride  and  interest  in  our  work  is  shown  in. 
the  fact  that  of  the  fifty-four  schools  I have  visited  since  September  1st,  but 
three  are  not  in  better  condition  than  they  were  last  year.  In  almost  every 
case  the  school  houses  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  walls  newly  whit- 
ened; papered  or  painted,  painted  boards  replaced  with  slate,  windows  ar- 
ranged for  ventilation,  wells  cleaned  out,  or  new  ones  bored,  dug  or  drilled, 
and  the  buildings  repaired. 

Seventy  volumes  have  been  added  to  district  libraries  since  my  July  report. 

Enclosed  find  circulars  describing  a plan  which  has  just  been  successfully, 
carried  out.  It  met  with  objections  from  directors  in  but  few  instances. 

Our  teachers  work  well  and  I am  busy. 
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DUPAGE.— R.  T.  Morgan. 

The  school  boards  of  this  county  desire  to  know  that  the  candidate  for  a 
position  is  qualified  to  manage  a school,  that  she  is  interested  in  her  work, 
that  she  attends  the  summer  institute  and  other  teachers’  meetings,  also  that 
she  will  do  every  thing  in  her  power  to  improve  herself  and  her  pupils. 

I would  suggest  that  the  school  boards  as  a rule  feel  that  the  age  for  can- 
didates for  teachers’  certificates  should  be  advanced,  females  to  20  years  and 
males  to  21  years. 

I have  not  held  officers’  meetings  but  have  had  notices  given  to  officers  and 
to  friends  of  education  to  attend  the  summer  institutes,  and  for  years  there 
has  been  a cordial  response  in  a liberal  attendance. 

Two  general  school  examinations  are  held  during  the  year,  one  early  in 
February  and  one  about  the  first  of  June. 

Final  examinations  have  been  held  by  the  county  superintendent  at  the  re- 
quest of  different  school  boards  in  the  county  for  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years.  During  the  last  five  years  an  average  of  twenty-five  has  taken  the  ex- 
amination and  gone  on  with  graded  school  work,  or  their  standings  have  been 
cheerfully  accepted  by  different  colleges  in  the  county  in  place  of  “entrance 
examination”  to  their  English  courses. 

The  summer  institute  has  been  the  means  of  promoting  a permanent  and 
growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  their  work  and  in  the  welfare 
of  the  schoolchildren  It  has  been  almost  the  only  avenue  through  which 
they  could  be  reached  upon  all  the  engrossing  and  ever  important  subject  of 
child  study.  Through  it  and  the  monthly  teachers’  meetings  the  teacher  has 
had  practical  and  successful  direction  in  “object  lesson”  work  and  elements 
of  science  for  country  schools  and  grade  work  in  the  high  schools.  Until 
more  is  requii’ed  of  the  candidate  for  certificate  in  the  way  of  scholarship,  I 
deem  the  summer  institute  an  indispensible  adjunct  to  our  present  school 
system. 

There  is  a healthy  and  increasing  interest  in  the  “pupils’  reading  circle” 
and  a greater  number  of  children  than  ever  are  reading  its  books. 

Nearly  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  county  purchase  and  read  teachers’ 
reading  circle  books. 

Uniformity  of  text  books  was  practically  secured  twelve  years  ago. 


EDGAR.— George  H.  Gordon. 

1.  I am  glad  to  state  that  the  general  tendency  of  our  people — hence  our 
school  boards — is  to  look  for  progressive  up-to-date  teachers.  The  majority 
of  school  boards  ask  for  proper  qualifications,  if  possible,  experience  in  teach- 
ing and  a character  above  reproach.  The  directors  of  our  best  schools  do  not 
hesitate  on  the  price  if  they  are  sure  the  applicant  is  competent  for  the  place. 
Yet  we  still  have  with  us  those  directors  who  are  influenced  by  low  wages, 
relationship  or  perhaps  a desire  to  assist  some  young  man  or  woman  resid- 
ing in  the  neighborhood.  The  county  superintendent  has  much  to  do  in  plac- 
ing of  teachers. 

2.  1 would  advise  a higher  standard  of  qualification  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  A system  of  uniform  examinations  all  over  the  State,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  State  Superintendent.  That  the  age  of  the  applicant  for  a 
teacher’s  certificate  should  be  raised.  That  algebra  and  the  elements  of 
geometry  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  branches  for  examination.  With  the 
facilities  we  now  have  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  within  our  State,  the 
day  is  past  when  pupils  from  the  eighth  grade  of  our  country  schools  can  suc- 
cessfully teach  one  of  the  schools  without  further  development  and  prepara- 
tion. 

3.  I have  not  held  a mass  meeting,  but  these  and  kindred  topics  have  been 
discussed  at  our  township  and  county  institutes. 


4.  The  present  institute  system  may  be  all  right,  if  the  county  superinten- 
dent fully  understands  the  needs  of  his  teachers.  Then  the  success  of  the  in- 
stitute must  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  instructors  to  reach  the  real  needs 
of  the  teacher. 

5.  We  have  no  libraries  containing  the  books  used  by  the  teachers’  reading 
circle.  Each  teacher  buys  and  uses  his  own  books.  We  have  only  six 
pupil’s  reading  circle  libraries. 

6.  We  had  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  teachers  engaged  in  the  reading 
circle  work  last  year.  The  reports  this  year  are  not  all  received,  but  pre- 
sume we  shall  have  nearly  the  same  number  as  last  year. 

7.  1 can  not  tell  how  many  pupils  have  been  taking  this  work.  Not  many. 
We  are  taking  up  this  work  and  hope  to  have  a good  report  for  next  year. 
This  is  comparatively  new  work  in  our  county. 

8.  We  have  not  entire  uniformity  of  text  books. 

9.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  graduated  from  our  schools  last  year. 

10.  Our  teachers  have  had  the  advantage  of  two  lectures  by  Dr.  Krohn, 
also  are  conversant  with  his  psychology.  The  effect  has  had  a tendency  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  in  our  county. 


EDWARDS.— F.  W.  Potter. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  No.  14  I submit  the  following: 

1.  (a)  Ability  to  govern;  (b)  scholarship. 

2.  A township  board  of  education,  empowered  to  select  teachers,  would  be 
preferable. 

3.  I nave  held  precinct  meetings  of  school  directors. 

4.  I have  no  better  plan  to  offer. 

5.  (a)  Ten;  (b)  none. 

6.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  them. 

7.  None. 

8.  (a)  Yes;  (b)  books  were  selected  by  a committee  of  teachers  with 
county  superintendent  as  chairman. 

9.  (a)  Yes;  (b)  forty  in  three  years. 

10.  No  perceptible  effect. 


FAYETTE.— Chas.  L.  Fogler. 

In  answer  to  your  circular  No.  14,  I will  say  that  if  the  person  seeking  a 
school  has  a certificate  valid  in  this  county,  experience  will  be  the  next  point 
under  consideration.  The  teacher’s  personal  appearance  and  common  sense 
as  shown  in  a social  way  have  quite  a bearing.  I do  not  think  we  have  a 
school  board  in  this  county  that  would  hire  a teacher  whom  they  have  not 
seen  and  heard  talk. 

Cheapness  is  a consideration  in  some  districts.  A fifty-dollar  teacher  is 
often  wanted  for  thirty  dollars  Our  boards  generally  seem  to  show  great  ap- 
preciation of  merit.  The  best  teachers  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining  schools 
at  the  best  prices  paid.  Politics  and  religion  are  qualifications  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases.  Many  prefer  teachers  who  have  had  normal  training  and  not 
a few  place  great  stress  on  “keeping  order.” 

No  mass  meeting  of  school  officers  has  been  held  in  this  county  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  matters  of  interest  pertaining  to  their  duties.  Circulars  have  been 


issued  to  them  in  regard  to  their  duties.  I believe  in  a great  deal  of  personal 
work  along  this  line.  I make  it  a point  in  my  visits  throughout  the  country 
to  see  the  officers  and  inquire  into  school  matters  and  duties. 

In  regard  to  the  laws  governing  our  present  institute  system  no  criticisms 
will  be  offered.  It  is  true  the  laws  are  somewhat  aged,  but  the  plans  and 
methods  of  conducting  an  institute  may  be  truly  up-to-date.  If  the  institute 
is  not  conducted  in  the  best  manner  to  accomplish  the  desired  results  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  law  but  the  fault  of  the  county  superintendent  or  the  instruc- 
tors, or  both.  The  county  superintendent  and  instructors  have  per- 
fect liberty  to  utilize  whatever  plans  or  methods  they  can  command. 
I would  surely  be  for  a change  in  the  law,  if  ability,  tact  and  enthu- 
siasm could  be  legislated  into  county  superintendents  and  instructors.  Five 
days  is  the  minimum  for  the  summer  institute,  and  I think  sufficient.  Plans, 
methods  and  devices  are  all  in  my  judgment  that  should  be  attempted.  With 
able  instructors  these  five  days  can  be  spent  profitably  by  any  of  our  teach- 
ers. Two  weeks  institute  is  a bore.  The  money  that  it  would  require  to  at- 
tend a four  or  six  weeks  term  can  be  more  profitably  spent  in  a good  normal. 

In  this  county  school  libraries  are  very  limited  in  number.  Nothing  has 
ever  been  done  toward  establishing  libraries  in  the  country  schools.  This 
year  I have  recommended  as  a foundation  for  libraries  that  every  school 
should  have  at  least  an  unabridged  dictionary  and  an  encyclopedia. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  reading  circle  work  for  the  teachers  of  the 
State  has  been  introduced  in  the  county.  A majority  of  the  teachers  favor 
the  circle  and  will  read  the  books.  As  an  incentive  I have  promised  all  teach- 
ers, passing  a satisfactory  examination  on  these  books,  that  their  certificates 
will  be  renewed. 

We  have  no  pupils’  reading  circle  organized. 

We  have  not  a complete  uniformity  of  text  books  in  this  county.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  schools  have  the  same  books.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  in  that 
direction. 

_ Central  and  final  examinations  have  been  held  in  this  county  for  the  last 
six  years.  The  basis  of  these  examinations  is  such  that  the  diploma  of  the 
graduate  is  equal  to  a second  grade  certificate.  The  number  who  have  gradu- 
ated through  these  tests  is  eighty-seven. 


FORD.— E.  A.  Gardner. 

4 

In  reply  to  your  circular  No.  14,  would  report  as  follows: 

1.  As  a general  rule,  successful  experience,  professional  training  and 
scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  receive  due  recognition  in  securing  em- 
ployment. There  are,  however,  too  many  instances  in  which  nepotism,  sym- 
pathy and  cheapness  exercise  undue  influence. 

2.  As  an  improvement  in  our  mode  of  selecting  teachers,  I would  suggest 
the  “township  system,”  instead  of  our  present  “district  system.”  Let  there 
be  a township  board  of  education,  consisting  of  six  members  and  a president, 
the  same  as  we  now  have  in  our  smaller  cities  and  villages,  and  let  this  board 
employ  all  the  teachers  of  the  township,  and  I am  confident  many  of  the 
abuses  now  prevalent  in  the  employment  of  teachers  will  disappear. 

3.  I have  not  held  any  mass  meetings  of  school  officers,  but  think  I have 
attained  about  the  same  results  through  the  medium  of  the  farmers’  institute. 

4.  We  have  a very  excellent  institute  system,  but  like  any  system  its  effi- 
ciency depends  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  It  should  be  limited 
to  five  days’  duration,  and  entirely  divorced  from  the  summer  school.  Arti- 
cle?, section  10,  should  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  “at  such  time 
as  the  schools  of  the  county  are  generally  closed.” 

5.  I do  not  know  of  any  libraries  containing  the  books  of  the  teachers’ 
reading  circle.  A few  have  part  of  the  books  of  the  pupils’  reading  circle. 
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0.  Last  year  about  three-fourths  of  our  teachers  were  engaged  in  the  ready- 
ing circle  work. 

7.  Very  little  has  been  done  with  the  pupils’  reading  circle  in  this  county. 

8.  We  have  practical  uniformity  of  text  books.  This  was  secured  in  two 
of  the  townships  by  a joint  meeting  of  the  directors.  As  we  were  about  to 
extend  this  plan  to  the  other  townships  of  the  county,  a book  war  broke  out, 
in  an  adjoining  county,  between  two  large  companies,  and  as  a result  one  of 
these  companies  sent  a small  army  of  agents  into  this,  county.  They  made  a 
complete  cainvass  of  the  county;  gave  a free  exchange  for  old  books,  and  a. 
reduced  contract  price  for  new  ones.  Our  directors  were  quick  to  appreciate 
these  advantages  and  as  a result  we  now  have  an  excellent  list  of  the  text 
books  uniform  throughout  the  county. 

9.  I have  held  central  and  final  examinations.  Fifteen  pupils  graduated 
last  year. 

10.  The-  most  noticeable  effects  of  the  child  study  movement  are  shown  in 
the  graded  schools.  The  teachers  seem  to  be  in  closer  sympathy  with  their 
pupils,  especially  with  those  who  are  “born  short”  in  any  particular.  More 
attention  is  given  to  the  seating  of  those  who  are  defective  in  sight  or  hear- 
ing. 


FULTON.— M.  M.  Cook. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries  contained  in  circular  No.  14,  would  say  much 
more  attention  is  paid  on  the  part  of  directors  to  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers  they  employ  than  was  the  case  a number  of  years  ago. 
Teachers  with  good  reputations  for  ability  to  teach  as  well  as  to  govern 
readily  find  employment.  There  are  still  a few  districts  in  the  county,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  matter  of  wages  is  almost  the  only  consideration  in  tne 
employment  of  the  teacher. 

The  institute  system  has  been  productive  of  great  good  in  our  county  in 
raising  the  standard  of  qualifications  of  our  teachers,  both  educationally  and 
professionally.  The  attendance  upon  the  annual  institute  in  this  county  has 
always  been  good.  A number  of  our  teachers  each  year,  attend  professional 
training  schools,  summer  normals,  etc.  A few,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  very 
few,  of  our  teachers  do  not  take  advantage  of  any  of  these  means  of  self  im- 
provement. In  our  judgment,  the  institute  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
reach  the  last  class /nentioned. 

. The  libraries  at  both  Canton  and  Lewistown  contain  the  teachers’  reading 
circle  books,  and  in  addition  quite  a large  number  of  professional  works  of 
special  interest  to  teachers.  The  pupils’  reading  circle  books  are  found  in  a 
number  of  both  town  and  country  school  libraries. 

The  teachers’  reading  circle  work  is  being  done  this  year  in  connection  with 
the  teachers’  association  held  monthly  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  definitely  how  many  teachers  have  taken  the  State 
reading  circle  work,  as  no  records  of  this  character  have  been  kept.  Would 
say,  however,  we  believe  all  our  best  teachers  read  one  or  more  of  the  read- 
ing circle  books  each  year. 

But,  comparatively  little  success  has  attended  the  efforts  to  introduce  the 
pupils’  reading  circle  work  into  the  schools  of  the  county. 

A uniform  system  of  the  text  books  is  in  use  in  about  three-fourths  of  the 
village  and  country  schools  of  this  county.  No  attempt  has  been  made  at  uni- 
formity in  the  larger  town  and  city  schools. 

The  effect  of  the  child  study  movement  has  been  quite  marked  upon  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  particularly  those  engaged  in  graded  school  work. 
More  attention  is  now  paid  to  children  having  defective  sight  or  hearing. 
Programs  are  arranged  with  a better  knowledge  of  the  child’s  capabilities  and 
requirements.  Systematic  child  study  work  is  being  carried  on  in  at  least 
two  of  the  best  graded  schools. 
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GREENE.— Harvey  T.  White. 

1.  Successful  experience  in  teaching,  more  than  any  thing  else.  Scholar- 
ship in  some  places  e.  g.  first-gade  certificates  are  required  by  the  city  boards 
and  probably  one-fourth  of  the  boards  of  ungraded  schools. 

2.  The  present  plan  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  here  but  I am  unable  to 
suggest  a better  one  now. 

3.  We  have  -held  no  such  meeting. 

4.  Much  good  is  done  in  our  institutes.  It  seems  to  me  that  compulsory 
attendance  would  help  them. 

5.  If  any  school  libraries  have  the  teachers’  reading  circle  books  I do  not 
know  it.  About  twenty  schools  at  present  have  the  pupils’  reading  circle 
books  or  a part  of  them. 

C.  a.  Last  year  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  ourteachers  read  Dr. 
Krohn’s  practical  lessons  in  psychology.  We  have  one  hundred  and  forty, 
teachers,  b.  This  year  between  fifty  and  seventy  of  ourteachers  read  King’s 
School  Interests  and  Duties  and  six  or  eight  Wood’s  How  to  Study  Plants. 

7.  In  the  twenty  schools  where  the  pupils’  reading  circle  books  are,  I think 
nearly  every  pupil  has  read  a part  of  the  books.  Probably  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred children  are  reading  those  books. 

8.  We  do  not  have  county  uniformity  of  text  books  but  we  have  a list  se- 
lected by  committees  of  teachers,  and  whenever  a board  makes  a change  in 
text  books,  they  are  urged  by  me  to  adopt  the  books  on  the  list.  In  this 
gradual  way  we  expect  to  get  uniformity  of  text  books. 

9.  We  have  not  yet  had  centrals  and  finals  in  many  schools.  The  work 
was  undertaken  last  year,  but  the  schools  and  teachers  did  not  seem  to  be 
ready  for  it,  because  the  State  course  of  study  was  not  followed  closely.  This 
year  we  are  following  the  State  course  in  our  best  rural  schools,  and  I shall 
attempt  to  do  the  central  and  final  work  more  successfully  than  heretofore. 
So  far  only  nine  pupils  have  graduated  from  rural  schools  under  the  final  ex- 
amination system. 

10.  Our  teachers  are  interested  in  child  study.  About  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  read  Krohn,  and  probably  a dozen  of  our  teachers  belong  to  the 
child  study  society  of  Illinois. 


GRUNDY.— D.  R.  Anderson. 

I submit  to  you  the  following  answers  to  your  circular: 

1.  1 think  the  past  record  of  the  teacher,  together  with  the  personal  ap- 
pearance and  impression  made  on  the  director,  have  the  greatest  effect  in 
securing  appointments  by  school  boards.  We  have  no  trouble  from  politics. 

2.  The  mode  of  selecting  may  be  improved  by  placing  the  selection  in  the 
hands  of  some  person  who  knows  more  of  the  management  of  schools  than 
the  present  directors  can  possibly  know,  and  yet  1 fear  in  this  a danger  of 
politics  and  centralization  of  power. 

3.  We  have  held  no  county  mass  meeting  of  our  school  officers. 

4.  The  present  institute  system  is  a success  in  all  that  it  is  expected  to  ac- 
complish and  it  seems  to  me  must  remain,  until  the  great  majority  of  our 
teachers  shall  have  had  professional  training  before  beginning  to  teach. 

5.  G and  7.  We  have  instead  of  the  teachers’  reading  circle,  a Grundy 
teachers’  library,  which  is  a decided  success,  almost  all  of  our  active  teachers 
being  members.  We  distribute  the  books  in  proportion  to  membership  to 
each  town  in  the  county  and  redistribute  three  times  each  year.  We  have 
just  begun  urging  the  pupils’  reading  circle  but  have  had  for  several  years  a 
library  of  similar  books  in  almost  every  school  in  the  county.  This  year  we 
are  urging  the  use  of  the  pupils’  reading  circle  and  are  meeting  with  good, 
success. 


8.  We  have  not  uniformity  of  text  books  in  the  county  but  the  text  books 
used  are  almost  uniform — not  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  schools  using’ 
dissimilar  books.  In  all  cases  we  have  district  uniformity  at  least. 

9.  We  have  what,  we  call  junior  and  final  examinations  at  the  rural  schools 
— the  former,  covering  the  first  seven  years — the  latter, ' the  whole  course  of 
study.  We  confine  these  examinations  to  the  rural  schools  only.  This  year 
thirty- five  pupils  graduated.  Our  diploma  admits  to  any  high  school  in  the 
county  without  further  examination  and  the  majority  of  our  pupils  who  grad- 
uate enter  high  school. 

10.  While  child  study  is  only  beginning,  yet  its  effect  is  being  felt  in  caus- 
ing the  training  of  the  individual  child  rather  than  the  teaching  of  the  school 
.as  a whole. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  this  year  at- 
tempted the  teaching  of  music  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  by  means  of 
a special  instructor  in  music,  who  visits  each  school  twice  each  month.  This 
plan  has  been  in  operation  only  since  September  12,  and  yet  it  is  a decided 
success.  Music  is  popular  with  the  pupils,  teachers  and  patrons.  I enclose 
eirculars  sent  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  the  teachers  and  school  di- 
rectors. 


HAMILTON.—  D.  J.  Underwood. 

1.  Teachers  with  first-grade  certificates  and  teachers  with  certificates  that 
Lave  high  grades  on  them. 

2.  I think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a board  of  examiners  instead  of  the 
county  superintendent,  or  have  a board  for  each  Congressional  district  to  do 
all  the  examining  for  said  district. 

3.  I have  not  held  any  meeting  yet  but  I have  decided  to  hold  one  some 
time  before  April,  1897. 

4.  I think  the  present  institute  system  is  good  in  the  main  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  some  of  our  institutes  are  a little  too  much  on  methods  and  not 
enough  academic  work  is  done  to  keep  teachers  interested. 

5.  We  have  but  one  library  containing  books  used  by  teachers’  reading 
circle.  Not  any. 

6.  We  have  50  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  doing  reading  circle  work.  We 
hope  to  enroll  all  at  our  joint  meeting  in  November.  50  per  cent,  is  about  fifty 
in  number. 

7.  Not  many,  I could  not  give  this  exactly,  but  we  have  a few  that  are 
taking  this  work. 

8.  We  have  almost  uniformity  of  text  books.  Seventy  schools  out  of  eighty- 
four  have  the  American  Book  Company  books.  The  other  fourteen  have  the 
Werner  series.  I could  have  secured  uniformity,  if  I had  interf erred  in  the 
.matter  when  the  book  fight  was  here  with  us. 

9.  I have  held  them  each  year  since  I have  been  superintendent.  About 
forty  pupils.  I intend  to  have  regular  graduating  exercises  this  year. 

10.  The  child  study  movement  has  done  some  good  in  our  county.  Our 
teachers  have  become  interested  in  the  study  of  the  children  under  their  care. 


HANCOCK.— J.  A.  Califf. 

In  answer  to  your  question  in  “Circular  14,”  I submit  the  following: 

1.  Fitness  for  the  position  sought.  On  this  point  two  things  are  consid- 
ered, namely,  qualifications,  that  is,  knowledge  of  the  subjects  as  shown  by 
grades  on  certificates.  Beginners  are  not  in  demand  when  experienced  teach- 
ers can  be  found.  In  this  connection  I am  glad  to  say  that  church  affiliations 
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and  the  ties  of  consanguinity  have  almost  lost  their  potency  in  aiding  in- 
competent teachers  to  draw  school  funds  and  rob  children  of  their 
opportunity. 

2.  I have  nothing  to  offer  on  this  part  of  the  circular  except  to  suggest  a 
change  in  the  law  requiring  teachers  to  report  their  employment  to  the  county 
superintendent  instead  of  having  directors  do  so. 

3.  We  formed  a school  officers’  association  three  years  ago.  After  consider- 
able outlay  of  time  and  labor,  the  matter  was  dropped.  I felt  that  the  energy 
spent  in  this  direction  would  bring  greater  returns  if  applied  in  some  other 
way.  Directors  would  not  attend. 

4.  The  present  institute  system  is  a strong  factor  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
schools.  However,  the  system  has  faults.  If  possible,  some  means  should  bo 
devised  to  prevent  the  employment  of  weak  instructors,  especially  when 
political  debts  are  paid  in  deals  of  this  kind.  The  law  should  come  to  the 
rescue  and  help  the  county  superintendent  to  get  rid  of  the  habitual  institute 
dodger. 

5.  6.  7.  In  regard  to  these  three  questions  I will  say  that  this  work  is 

not  done.  It  will  be  next  year.  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  grading  and  classifying  the  schools  according  to  the  State  course  of 
study.  This  work  is  almost  completed.  The  next  step  will  be  the  work 
named  in  5,  6 and  7. 

8.  We  have  uniformity  of  text  books.  In  the  spring  of  1894  printed  tickets 
were  sent  to  all  voting  precincts  in  the  county  with  the  request  that  the 
people  at  the  spring  election  vote  either  for  or  against  county  uniformity  of 
text  books.  Separate  ballot  boxes  were  provided  with  which  to  take  the  test 
vote.  A heavy  vote  was  polled  in  nearly  every  township,  and  the  verdict  was 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  uniformity.  A blank  was  prepared  and  sent  to  a 
number  of  high  school  principals,  graded  school  teachers,  and  country  school 
teachers  asking  them  to  name  a list  of  books  suitable  for  adoption  in  case  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  put  in  a county  list.  As  soon  as  the  blanks  were 
returned,  the  books  selected  by  the  greatest  number  were  named  the  county 
list  of  books.  Directors  were  furnished  with  circulars  containing  the  names, 
of  the  books  chosen  with  their  exchange  and  introduction  price.  They  were 
asked  to  adopt  the  list.  They  did  so  and  the  books  were  put  in.  In  this 
county  there  was  no  book  fight. 

9.  Last  year  we  had  central  examinations.  This  year  we  expect  to  have 
both  central  and  final  examinations.  In  the  rural  and  village  schools,  about 
one  thousand  pupils  are  doing  the  7th  years’  work. 

10.  I do  not  know  that  the  child  study  movement  has  had  any  effect  upon 
our  teachers. 

Our  schools  are  gradually  improving  from  year  to  year.  I am  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  present  outlook. 


HENDERSON.— S.  E.  Mace. 

1.  The  most  effective  means  of  securing  positions  are  influential  friends 
and  cheapness. 

2.  A change  is  desirable.  We  hope  to  secure  it  by  changing  the  opinions 
of  the  people. 

3.  Have  not. 

4.  I like  it. 

5.  None,  I think. 

6.  All  pretend  to  do  the  work. 

7.  I know  of  none. 


'8.  Practically. 

9.  Have  not. 

10.  None  that  is  noticeable. 
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HENRY.— Martin  Luther. 

I beg  to  submit  the  following  reply  to  your  Circular  No.  14: 

1.  All  other  things  being  equal,  I think  the  ability  to  govern  and  discipline 
is  most  desired  by  school  boards. 

3.  We  have  not,  but  we  contemplate  holding  sectional  meetings,  this 
winter. 

4.  It  is  not  the  success  I wish  it  might  be,  but,  as  yet,  I cannot  say  how 
the  plan  can  be  remedied. 

5.  a I believe  ninety- five  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  are  doing  the  reading 
circle  work,  b A great  deal  of  supplementary  reading  is  in  use  in  our  schools, 
though  it  is  not  all  of  the  pupils’  reading  circle  course. 

6.  Yes.  By  recommendation  and  hard  labor  on  the  part  of  the  county 
superintendent,  our  most  sanguine  expectations  have  been  met.  Uniformity 
is  very  desirable. 

9.  We  hold  central,  but  not  final  examinations,  and  grant  diplomas  and 
.seventh  year  certificates  to  about  one  hundred  pupils  each  year. 

10.  The  child  study  movement  has  taken  firm  root  in  our  county,  and  the 
^results  are  highly  gratifying. 


IROQUOIS. — S.  C.  Rutherford. 

The  teacher’s  experience,  executive  ability,  institute  record  and  educational 
•qualifications  have  the  greatest  effect  in  securing  appointments  by  a large 
majority  of  the  school  boards  of  this  county.  In  some  districts  directors  are 
influenced  by  relationship  and  social  affiliation. 

Several  local  meetings  of  school  officers  have  been  held  and  questions  per- 
taining to  the  improvement  of  our  schools  have  been  discussed. 

I believe  the  present  institute  system  is  an  important  factor  in  the  advance- 
ment of  our  schools.  The  institutes  during  the  past  two  years  were  largely 
attended  and  a strong  effort  was  made  by  the  teachers  to  better  qualify  them- 
selves for  their  important  work. 

The  growth  of  school  libraries  in  this  county  is  very  slow.  This"  is  due  to 
negligence  on  the  part,  of  school  boards  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  establishing  and  promoting  the  same.  There  are  few  libraries  containing 
books  used  by  the  teachers’  and  pupiis’  reading  circles,  consequently  not 
many  of  our  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  reading  those  books. 

During  the  past  year  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  school  boards  have 
made  contracts  with  the  American  Book  Company  and  have  adopted  uniform 
text  books  on  even  exchange.  The  books  have  been  put  on  sale  at  much 
lower  prices  than  heretofore,  and  the  book  company  has  agreed  to  not  raise 
the  price  during  the  period  of  their  adoption.  It  is  also  agreed  that  if  any 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  any  of  the  books  named  in  the  contract  is  made 
during  the  term  of  adoption  there  shall  be  a corresponding  reduction  made  to 
the  boards  or  to  dealers  who  supply  said  books  to  the  schools. 

Central  and  final  examinations  have  been  held  in  the  rural  schools,  and  as  a 
result  eighty-three  have  graduated. 
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JODAVIESS. — H.  P.  Cayerly. 

1.  Principal  qualification.  a Relationship,  b Religion,  c Experience 
and  success,  d Cheapness. 

2.  Make  the  examinations  so  hard  that  only  persons  capable  of  teaching 
can  pass,  then  whatever  selection  is  made  the  schools  will  not  suffer.  Too 
much  favoritism  is  shown  in  hiring  teachers.  I like  t lie  Iowa  law  where 
three  directors  hire  for  the  whole  township  and  wages  paid  according  to  grade 
of  certificate  held  by  the  teacher.  In  this  county  grade  of  certificate  cuts  no 
figure,  a poor  second  is  as  good  as  a good  first. 

3.  Have  tried  mass  meetings  of  directors,  but  not  with  success.  I reach 
them  by  “rounding  them  up”  at  their  homes,  and  sending  them  circulars. 

I have  changed  many  things  for  the  better  by  this  method. 

4.  If  common  sense  is  used  in  arranging  a program  and  conducting  them 
our  institutes  are  a benefit.  Generally  too  much  time  is  spent  in  teaching 
what  is  already  known,  and  it  makes  the  teachers  tired.  My  next  program 
will  be  principally,  elocution,  singing,  reading,  civics,  lectures  on  educational 
topics  and  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it.  Our  teachers  can’t  read,  but 
they  can  teach  other  branches. 

5.  We  have  no  libraries,  but  I shall  bend  my  energies  in  that  direction 
very  soon. 

6:  Probably  about  one-half.  The  books  are  so  high  in  price  and  poor  in 

quality,  wages  so  low  and  many  not  employed  at  all  that  teachers  will  not 
buy  them  unless  it  is  made  a condition  by  the  superintendent. 

7.  None  of  them  to  my  knowledge.  When  we  get  our  library  system  in 
operation  I shall  try  to  have  the  teachers’  and  pupils’  work  taken  up.  It  will 
not  do  to  crowd  the  people  too  hard,  especially  when  the  times  are  hard. 

8.  Yes.  I selected  the  text  books,  prepared  the  list  with  exchange  and 
introductory  prices,  sent  them  to  all  teachers  and  school  officers,  asked  them 
.to  adopt  them,  got  the  newspapers  of  the  county  to  advertise  the  plan  and 
the  result  was  attained.. 

9.  No.  It  was  tried  by  my  predecessor  and  in  most  respects  proved  a fail- 
ure. There  were  really  no  good  results  from  the  practice  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  resulted  in  much  annoyance  and  dissatisfaction.  The  charge  of 
favoritism  and  partiality  adds  to  the  horror  in  which  the  county  superintend- 
ent gets  the  lion’s  share.  After  carefully  considering  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  I concluded  not  to  continue  them.  All  schools  have  examina- 
tions at  close  of  terms,  but  the  teachers  formulate  their  own  questions  as  it 
was  found  the  ones  sent  out  did  not  answer  the  purpose. 

10.  It  has  not  taken  effect  yet.  Some  of  the  teachers  are  wrestling  with 
the  problem,  but  I fear  they  will  grow  grey  with  age  and  anxiety  before  it  is 
solved.  It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  numerous  “fads”  that  consumes  cime  with- 
out good  results,  Dr.  Krohn  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

No  teacher  can  be  successful  in  teaching  who  does  not  study  the  character- 
istics and  dispositions  of  the  pupils  in  order  to  know  how  to  assist,  govern, 
mould  and  fashion  each  individual  child.  I have  no  hobbies  nor  will  I recom- 
mend any.  Whatever  is  valuable  in  any  new  departure  I will  adopt,  but  I 
am  no  extremist.  Child  study  is  no  new  theory,  it  has  only  become  intensi- 
fied by  enthusiasts.  So  with  Mrs.  Pollard’s  synthetic  system;  she  has  simply 
overdone  it.  A great  many  “fads”  have  been  born,  lived  for  a time,  fooled 
the  people  and  died  “unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung.”  When  I realize  that 
the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  are  not  as  well  equipped  for  a business  life  as 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  I can  not  but  conclude  that  our  improved 
methods  of  teaching  are,  and  have  been  a stupendous  failure.  Results  tell 
the  tale.  Many  changes  are  needed  in -our  school  law.  Raise  the  ages  for 
teaching  to  nineteen  and  twenty — one  year  would  help  some.  One  year  in  a 
training  school  would  be  beneficial. 

Add  to  first  grade  certificates,  algebra,  geometry,  civil  government,  ancient 
Jiistory,  physical  geography  and  political  economy. 
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We  have  to  teach  those  branches  in  graded  schools.  Second  grade,  add 
civil  government.  This  should  be  taught  in  all  schools.  Hire  teacher  by  the 
week  of  five  days  each  for  a certain  number  of  weeks.  Illinois  teachers  put 
in  more  time  for  the  same  money  than  those  of  any  other  state.  A board  of 
three  in  each  township  to  do  all  school  business  except  minor  duties  by  a sub 
director  in  each  district.  Have  every  teacher  stand  a physical  as  well  as 
mental  examination.  That  would  shut  out  consumptives,  dyspeptics  and  lili- 
putions.  The  most  robust  and  healthy  are  none  too  good. 

It  is  a positive  fact  that  our  certificates  are  ridiculed  by  our  neighbors  in 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Others  may  not  realize  it  as  much  as  I do,  being  here 
on  the  border  where  teachers  are  changing  back  and  forth  the  year  round. 
Our  school  law  should  be  amended  or  make  a new  one.  A few  changes 
would  help  some.  Every  time  legislators  have  tampered  with  it  they  have 
made  it  worse.  I hope  something  may  be  done.  Changing  the  teaching  age 
would  give  us  poor  county  superintendents  some  relief. 


JOHNSON.— Sarah  J.  Whittenberg. 

3.  We  held  a county  mass  meeting  both  this  year  and  last,  resulting  in  in- 
creased interest  among  school  officers  and  patrons,  a greater  willingness  to- 
purchase  needed  supplies,  and  much  improved  sanitary  conditions  of  <the 
school  houses  and  their  surroundings. 

5.  No  school  library  in  my  county  contains  a set  of  the  pupils’  reading 
circle  books  for  any  one  year,  though  we  are  now  making  an  effort  along  this 
line.  We  are  also  continuing  an  effort  begun  last  year  to  put  a small 
reference  library  into  each  school.  About  twenty-one  districts  have  purchased 
the  latter. 

6.  About  fifty  of  our  ninety  teachers  have  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
State  reading  circle  this  year.  I hope  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  teachers 
will  do  the  work. 

7.  No  pupils  as  y6t,  are  doing  the  pupils’  reading  circle  work  regularly. 

8.  We  have  almost  county  uniformity  of  text  books,  obtained  by  directors 
making  adoptions  on  recommendations  of  county  superintendent. 

9.  We  hold  bi-monthly  school  examinations,  also  central  and  final  exam- 
inations. No  record  of  graduates  had  been  kept  in  this  office  previous  to 
last  year.  There  were  fourteen  last  year  including  one  graduate  from  the 
higher  course. 

10.  The  teachers  of  my  county  have  not  given  very  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  child  study. 

We  have  so  rearranged  the  State  course  of  study  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
length  of  term  which  prevails  in  this  county  and  good  results  have  followed. 
During  all  last  year  we  made  a special  effort  to  secure  better  work  in  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  all  the  grades,  and  I am  glad  to  say  that  improvement 
has  been  made,  especially  noticeable  in  primary  grades.  Whole  pieces  of 
literature  are  studied  each  year  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Drawing,  by 
almost  unanimous  vote  of  our  county  teachers’  association,  is  made  one  of  the 
requirements  for  graduation. 

I am  endeavoring  to  have  the  compulsory  school  law  complied  with  this 
year.  Increased  attendance,  with  no  friction  to  speak  of,  so  far  has  resulted. 


KENDALL.— A.  D.  Curran. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  contained  in  circular  14,  will  say: 

1.  Successful  teaching.  Good  management. 

2.  It  is  generally  safe  for  school  boards  to  consult  with  the  county  super- 
intendent in  regard  to  the  selection  of  teachers.  I believe  they  would  prove 
very  helpful  to  our  schools. 
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4.  It  is  all  right  when  well  qualified  instructors  are  engaged. 

5.  About  twenty-five  libraries  contain  books  used  by  the  pupils’  reading 
circle. 

G.  Sixty  per  cent. 

7.  About  three  hundred. 

8.  Practically,  we  have  county  uniformity. 

9.  Have  had  final  examinations,  twenty-three  pupils  have  been  graduated 
from  the  rural  schools. 

10.  It  has  led  to  more  individual  work  with  the  pupils. 


KNOX. — Matthew  Andrews. 

Your  circular,  No.  14,  reached  me  in  due  time  and  should  have  been 
answered  at  an  early  date,  but  my  official  duties  have  been  so  numerous  and 
pressing  that  I have  failed  to  do  what  perhaps  I should  have  done  long  ago . 

1.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  attributes  of  scholastic  attainments  and  pro- 
fessional effectiveness  do  not  in  a majority  of  cases  control  directors  in  their 
selection  of  teachers.  Cheapness  has  too  much  to  do  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  especially  in  the  rural  districts. 

2.  The  number  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  select  and  appoint  teachers 
should  be  lessened.  I think  a board  of  three  for  the  township  would  be  bet- 
ter. This  end  can  only  be  reached  by  township  organization. 

3.  Have  held  no  mass  meeting  of  directors  or  school  officers.  Have 
thought  of  calling  one  but  have  not  done  so  yet. 

4.  That  depends  on  the  idea  one  has  of  the  present  institute  system.  The 
system  is  good  enough,  perhaps.  The  execution  of  the  system  might  be  im- 
proved. The  instructors  should  never  be  appointed  because  the  county  su- 
perintendent is  in  debt  to  them.  The  county  superintendent  should  never  be 
a debtor. 

5.  Our  school  libraries  do  not  contain  to  any  great  extent  books  used  by 
the  reading  circle,  but  I must  say  that  they  contain  books  equally  as  good 
and  in  many  cases  better. 

6.  None.  I think.  (But  you  must  not  think  we  are  not  reading.) 

7.  No  circle  formed  in  Knox  county. 

8.  Yes.  All  districts  using  same  kind  of  books  but  about  six. 

9.  Have  central  examinations. 

10.  Has  caused  much  thought  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  the  results  have 
been  good. 


LAKE.— M.  W.  Marvin. 

Concerning  the  items  suggested  by  you  in  circular  14,  permit  me  to  report 
briefly  as  follows: 

In  employing  teachers  most  of  our  school  boards  consider  the  fitness  of  the 
applicant  for  the  position  offered.  They  seek  to  secure  teachers  who  have 
had  successful  experience,  who  have  attended  institutes  and  teachers’  meet- 
ings, and  have  made  special  preparation  for  the  work. 

The  county  superintendent  is  frequently  consulted  regarding  the  fitness  of 
applicants  before  appointments  are  made. 

Very  few  school  boards  consider  willingness  to  accept  a small  salary  as  the 
most  desirable  recommendation  for  such  a position,  yet  the  wages  offered  and 
paid  in  many  instances  are  not  as  large  as  good  teaching  ability  ought  to 

—16  P.  I. 
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command.  In  quite  a number  of  the  country  districts  there  are  few  pupils, 
and  directors  often  consider  that  a sufficient  reason  for  desiring'  to  engage 
good  teachers  for  comparatively  low  wages. 

2.  With  conditions  as  they  now  are,  no  improvement  in  the  mode  of  se- 
lecting1 teachers  suggests  itself.  As  long  as  the  appointing  power  is  left  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  a local  board  of  directors  who  are  often  chosen  without 
regard  to  their  fitness  for  such  positions;  whose  election  is  in  many  instances 
due  to  some  petty  neighborhood  quarrel,  or  to  the  indifference  of  those  who 
'Ought,  to  be  most  interested  in  haying  good  schools,  county  superintendents 
will  have  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  schools  as  far  as  may  be,  through  the 
exercise  of  personal  influence  with  directors  and  others;  interested  through  the 
creation  of  right  sentiment  in  districts  and  a conscientious  use  of  their  licensing 
power. 

3.  Have  held  no  county  mass  meeting  of  school  officers.  Advertised  such 
a meeting  four  years  ago  and  as  a result  three  officers  were  present. 

4.  The  institute  system  is  productive  of  good  results  in  this  county.  We 
always  have  an  excellent  attendance  through  the  week  and  our  teachers  are 
prompt,  earnest,  interested  and  attentive.  In  my  opinion  no  other  influence 
has  had  so  beneficial  an  effect,  upon  the  daily  work  done  in  the  district 
schools  of  this  county.  We  have  been  fortunate  so  far,  in  having  instruction 
which  ordinary  teachers  could  digest,  assimilate  and  reproduce  with  profit  in 
a form  adapted  to  the  surroundings  of  their  own  school  rooms.  I have  been 
pleased  to  note  this  fact  many  times  during  my  official  visits. 

5.  Nearly  every  teacher  in  the  county  purchases  each  year  the  books  used 
by  the  teachers’  reading  circle,  but  not  many  of  those  books  have  been 
placed  in  school  libraries. 

Something  over  forty  school  libraries  have  been  started  by  pupils  during 
the  past  year  with  the  proceeds  of  entertainments  given  by  them  for  that 
purpose.  Many  of  those  libraries  were  not  noticed  by  directors  in  their  an- 
nual reports.  Most  of  such  collections  of  books  contain  all  or  part  of  those 
used  by  the  pupils’  reading  circle.  Several  other  schools  have  purchased  the 
reading  circle  books  for  supplemental  work. 

6.  During  the  past  eight  years  over  a hundred  teachers  have  purchased 
the  books  and  become  active  members  of  the  teachers’  reading  circle  each 
year.  A number  of  others  who  could  not  conveniently  attend  the  meetings 
have  done  the  reading  prescribed.  I may  say  that  all  teachers  in  the  county 
except  a few  of  the  city  teachers  engage  in  the  reading  circle  work  of  the 
State. 

7.  I have  no  means  of  knowing  just  how  many  pupils  have  read  the  books 
of  the  pupils’  reading  circle.  There  has  been  no  formal  organization  and 
comparatively  few  have  enrolled  with  the  State  Manager,  but  a large  number 
have  read  several  of  the  books.  Most  of  our  schools  use  those  or  others 
equally  as  good  for  supplemental  work  in  connection  with  reading  and  other 
subjects  of  study. 

8.  Practical  uniformity  of  text  books  was  secured  several  years  ago  by  a 
former  county  superintendent  who  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  publishing 
houses.  Tfie  books  were  put  in  the  schools  and  have  been  kept  there  ever 
since.  The  policy  of  this  office  has  been  to  recommend  no  changes  in  text 
books  unless  it  seemed  very  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  schools  abreast  of 
the  times. 

I am  not  one  who  believes  that  a rigid  uniformity  of  text  books  in  the 
county  is  necessary  to  get  the  best  results.  Our  teachers  are  required  to 
teach  subjects  without  too  much  regard  for  text  books. 

9.  Final  examinations  are  held  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
county  superintendent.  Central  examinations  were  held  until  recently  but 
have  been  abandoned  as  not  necessary.  Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  pupils 
have  received  county  diplomas. 

10.  Our  teachers  for  the  most  part  have  given  little  attention  to  scientific 
child  study  outside  of  that  which  has  been  included  in  the  reading  circle 
work.  Practical,  sensible  study  of  the  individual  pupil,  his  capacities  and 
needs  has  not  been  neglected,  however,  and  the  results  are  encouraging. 
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LaSALLE  COUNT  Y.-U.  J.  Hoffman. 

Complying  with  your  request  in  circular  No.  14  I will  say: 

1.  The  fact  that  the  applicant  has  taught  and  given  satisfaction  I think  is 
the  qualification  most  sought  after  by  those  employing  teachers.  However, 
* ‘having  given  satisfaction”  is  a poor  test  of  a teacher’s  merit.  Too  often  it 
means  that  the  teacher  has  simply  made  herself  liked  by  the  pupils  and  has 
not  made  herself  unpopular  in  the  district.  If  she  had  been  more  faithful  to 
her  trust  there  would  have  been  complaint.  The  teacher’s  tenure  of  office 
depends  too  much  on  what  the  children  say  of  her.  Directors  depend  almost 
entirely  on  that  as  their  source  of  information. 

2.  I think  if  teachers  were  selected  by  a township  board  for  all  the  schools 
in  the  township,  that  board  having  one  of  its  members  visit  the  schools  in 
conjunction  with  the  county  superintendent  the  better  teachers  would  stand  a 
better  chance  of  employment  in  the  best  places.  Under  the  district  system 
the  selection  of  a teacher  and  the  supervision  of  the  school  are  done  too  care- 
lessly. A township  board  of  five  members  holding  regular  meetings  would 
attend  to  all  the  school  business  more  faithfully  than  is  now  done. 

3.  I have  held  but  one  mass  meeting  of  school  officers  and  that  was  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  adoption  of  uniform  text  books. 

4.  I think  that  the  theory  of  the  county  institute  is  correct.  The  county 
superintendent  should  meet  all  his  teachers  preparatory  to  the  year’s  work. 
But  it  seems  to  me  much  of  the  work  is  aimless  or  has  the  wrong  aim.  If  we 
had  a State  board  of  education,  one  of  whose  duties  was  to  outline  the  work  of 
institutes  to  a limited  extent  much  better  results  would  be  obtained.  I think 
the  law  should  authorize  the  county  superintendent  to  hold  a normal  term  of 
school  each  summer  to  be  supported  by  tuition  fees.  Certificates  should  not 
be  granted  to  beginners  unless  they  had  attended  such  a term  of  school  and 
made  a study  of  the  art  of  teaching,  or  unless  they  had  made  special  prepara- 
tion at  a normal  or  other  school. 

5.  About  sixty  libraries  mostly  in  county  schools,  contain  the  books  of  the 
Illinois  Pupils’  Reading  Circle.  Probably  as  many  more  will  secure  them 
during  the  year.  Boards  are  very  slow  to  see  the  benefits  of  such  a library. 
In  all  but  a few  cases  the  books  were  purchased  with  money  raised  by  pupils 
and  teachers.  In  my  judgment  no  greater  good  can  come  to  the  schools  than 
these  books.  They  are  eagerly  read  and  the  good  effects  on  the  individual 
and  on  the  schools  are  plainly  seen  in  the  higher  tone  of  the  pupils’  life  and 
interest. 

6.  In  1895-97,  434  teachers  read  the  books  of  the  Teachers’  Reading  Circle. 
This  year  so  far  165,  mostly  country  teachers,  have  enrolled,  and  146  are 
doing  professional  reading  under  the  direction  of  the  boards  of  education  and 
superintendents  of  cities.  I think  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  of 
last  year  will  be  reached. 

7.  Teachers  have  reported  to  me  that  1,037  pupils  are  reading  the  Pupils’ 
Reading  Circle  books,  and  1,825  are  reading  other  books  of  literary  merit. 

8.  We  have  uniformity  of  text-books  in  twenty-nine  out  of  thirty-two  town- 
ships. We  brought  this  about  through  a convention  of  school  officers.  Pub- 
lishers whose  books  were  not  selected  tried  to  defeat  our  effort  and  succeeded 
in  getting  their  books  into  three  townships.  Old  books  were  exchanged  for 
new  ones  at  an  expense  of  ten  cents  on  the  dollar.  In  the  three  townships 
above  mentioned  new  books  were  given  for  old  ones  at  even  exchange. 

9.  We  have  a course  of  study  based  on  our  uniform  text-books.  We  issue 
a manual  and  the  teachers  use  this  and  “Waymarks  for  Teachers”  as  a daily 
guide  in  their  work.  We  hold  a preliminary  examination  and  a final  examin- 
ation. In  1894-5  six  pupils  passed  the  examination  and  received  diplomas. 
In  1895-6  eighty-five  entered  the  examination  and  thirty-eight  graduated.  The 
indication  now  is  that  from  two  to  three  hundred  will  enter  the  examination 
this  year-  I find  that  a definite  course  of  study  and  the  opportunity  to  grad- 
mate  adds  much  to  the  efficiency  and  interest  of  the  district  school. 
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10.  The  child  study  movement  has  not  been  effective  to  any  extent  except 
in  the  cities  Here  it  has  done  much  good  in  putting  the  teacher  on  the  right 
track  and  heading  her  in  the  right  direction.  I note  that  these  teachers  see 
that  it  is  the  best  interests  of  the  child  and  not  loyalty  to  the  text  and  to  the 
method  that  is  the  important  thing. 

Under  the  head  of  other  things  of  importance  to  the  schools  of  this  county 
permit  me  to  say  that  I feel  very  deeply  the  need  of  a reorganization  of  our 
school  so  that  influences  from  above,  that  is  from  the  State  department,  from 
the  normal  schools  and  from  the  best  educational  thought  in  the  State  may  be 
more  effective  in  the  school  room. 

The  district  board  of  directors  have  full  control,  their  ideal  fixes  the  limit  of 
progress.  The  teacher  looks  to  them  and  to  parents,  often  the  most  selfish, 
ignorant  and  troublesome,  and  her  course  is  shaped  by  their  wishes.  There 
is  a great  gulf  fixed  between  the  teacher  and  the  superior  thought  above  her 
and  she  is  in  such  close  contact  with  influences  that  retard  progress  that  the 
latter  and  not  the  former  are  more  effective  in  the  school  room.  A State 
board,  a county  board  and  a township  board,  all  closely  articulated,  so  that 
the  business  part  of  the  school  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  the  township 
as  a unit,  and  the  educational  part  receive  its  initiative  and  its  inspiration 
from  the  best  in  the  State  seems  to  me  to  be  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 


LIVINGSTON.— C.  R.  Tombaugh. 

In  answer  to  your  circular  No.  14  I respectfully  submit  the  following: 

1.  The  considerations  that  influence  our  directors  in  their  selection  of 
teachers  vary  greatly.  In  some  places  the  amount  of  salary  asked  has  very 
much  to  do  with  their  decision;  in  other  places  a willingness  to  please  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  or  some  of  the  patrons  leads  to  the  employment  of  some  rel- 
ative who  is  fortified  with  a teacher’s  certificate,  or  who  hopes  to  secure  one,_ 
but  in  general  our  boards  demand  evidence  of  ability  to  teach  and  of  faithful- 
nees  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 

2 Persistent  agitation  by  county  superintendent  and  others  will  do  much, 
to  convince  directors  that  there  is  little  danger  of  over-paying  really  good 
teachers,  that  indifferent  teachers  are  like  cheap  clothes — they  cost  much  for 
the  service  they  render — and  that  poor  teachers  would  be  high  priced  even 
should  they  pay  the  district  for  the  opportunity  of  “keeping  school.”  I be- 
lieve that  our  schools  suffer  by  the  employment  of  immature  young  people 
and  that  a change  of  the  legal  age  to  twenty  years  instead  of  seventeen  for 
females  and  eighteen  for  males  would  improve  the  character  of  our  teachers 
and  cause  fewer  persons  to  use  teaching  as  a make-shift. 

3.  We  held  a profitable  school  officers’  convention  in  the  fall  of  1895. 

4.  The  present  institute  system  is  all  right  if  the  person  chosen  as  county 
superintendent  is  capable  and  I can  conceive  of  no  system  that  would  work 
well  without  such  an  official  head. 

5.  Comparatively  few  libraries  in  our  county  contain  the  teachers’  reading 
circle  books  and  only  twenty-five  contain  those  of  the  pupils’  reading  circle. 

6.  Not  less  than  200  of  our  teachers  interested  themselves  in  the  teachers’" 
reading  circle  work  for  1895-6  and  the  prospect  is  good  for  an  increased  num- 
ber this  year. 

7.  We  have  had  a Livingston  county  pupils’  reading  circle  until  recently. 
We  now  have  about  400  who  are  reading  the  books  of  the  Illinois  pupils’ 
reading  circle. 

8.  We  have  practically  complete  uniformity  of  text  books  in  the  rural 
schools  of  this  county. 

My  predecessor,  Mr.  Foster,  arranged  for  a convention  of  school  officers  at 
which  the  subject  of  county  uniformity  was  presented.  The  convention 
adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  plan  and  urging  all  directors  to  aid  in  the 
movement.  This  was  followed  by  a series  of  township  meetings  at  which  the 
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benefits  of  text  book  uniformity  were  clearly  set  forth.  A text  boqk  com- 
mittee of  thirty,  one  from  each  township,  was  selected,  and  at  a meeting- held 
by  them  propositions  were  received  from  various  publishing  houses. 

After  an  examination  of  books  and  a comparison  of  prices  the  committee 

- recommended  the  adoption  of  our  present  series  which,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Supt.  Foster,  was  adopted  in  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  country 
schools  and  in  part  by  the  graded  schools. 

9.  We  have  had  central  and  final  examinations  in  the  rural  schools  for  the 
past  four  years  and  have  graduated  122  pupils. 

10.  Those  who  took  our  special  examinations  for  renewal  of  their  certifi- 
cates this  year  were  asked  what  benefit  they  had  derived  from  reading  of  the 
child  study  movement.  Their  answers  in  substance  were  that  it  had  lead 
them  to  a more  thoughtful  consideration  of  their  responsibilities  as  teachers 

- and  had  resulted  in  a closer  study  of  their  pupils.  I believe  that  it  has  been 

- of  value  in  leading  teachers  to  discover  defects  of  sight  and  hearing  and  in 
reducing  to  a minimum  the  evils  resulting  therefrom.  Some  of  our  teachers 
hailed  the  child  study  movement  as  the  propaganda  of  a new  educational 

; faith,  and  in  their  zeal  to  escape  from  the  old  routine,  cast  off  a lethargy 
which  threatened  to  become  chronic  and  manifested  new  interest  in  what 
they  have  since  discovered  is  largely  a restating  of  old  ideas. 


LOGAN.— J.  S.  Cole. 

As  to  tho  points  referred  to  in  your  circular  I venture  to  offer  the  following, 
taking  up  the  points  in  order  : 

1.  Some  of  our  graded  schools  require  their  teachers  to  hold  first  grade 
certificates.  A few  ungraded  schools  ask  for  this  also.  These  schools,  as  a 
rule,  pay  the  best  wages. 

In  the  selection  of  teachers  the  boards  are,  in  too  many  cases,  influenced, 
not  altogether  by  the  superior  qualification  that  teachers  may  possess,  but  by 
considerations  that  smack  of  favoritism.  Member  A votes  for  the  candidate 
of  member  B to  get  member  B to  vote  for  his,  politics,  religion,  caste,  etc., 
having  influence  too  often  to  the  detriment  of  the  school. 

I think  I am  safe  in  saying  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  secure  their 
positions  because  they  agree  to  teach  for  less  money  than  others  do  who 
apply. 

2.  I see  no  chance  for  pontrolling  the  manner  of  selecting  teachers  under 
the  present  system,  where  such  influences,  as  are  referred  to  above,  are 
brought  to  bear. 

There  are  some  features  in  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  systems  that  possibly  may 
correct  some  of  these  deficiencies  in  our  system.  However,  we  may  possibly 
be  better  off  to  try  to  correct  our  own  by  education  and  “bear  the  ills  we 
have  rather  than  fly  to  those  we  know  not  of.” 

If  each  township  had  a sufficient  school  fund  to  support  the  schools  with- 
out the  need  of  levying  a direct  tax  some  of  the  abuses  we  now  endure 
would  not  be  practiced.  We  have  one  township  in  Logan  county  (18-4,  Hurl- 
but)  that  has  a fund  that  nearly  supports  its  schools. 

3.  Have  not  held  county  meetings  of  school  officers  but  have  held  several 
local  meetings  at  which  various  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
schools  have  been  discussed. 

4.  Since  a large  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  lack  the  professional  training  of 
the  normal  school  and  therefore  need  training  in  methods  of  school  work  in 
general,  and  need,  also — very  often — a more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  taught,  the  present  system  of  teachers’  institutes,  embracing  a 
five  days’  inspiration  meeting,  is  not  sufficient.  When  a girl  at  seventeen 
and  a boy  at  eighteen  years  of  age  is  permitted  to  undertake  a work  that  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  the  best  and  most  mature  judgment  there  is  great  risk. 
Some  effective  means  should  be  provided  to  guard  our  schools  from  the  harm 
That  may  come  to  them. 
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5.  Libraries  are  numerous  in  the  county,  though  but  few,  if  any  of  themv 
have  been  selected  from  the  lists  of  books  named  by  the  committees  for  teach- 
ers’ and  pupils’  reading  circles. 

6 and  7.  No  such  circles  formed,  though  a great  deal  of  reading  is  being 
done  in  some  localities,  from  the  libraries  they  have,  by  both  teachers  and 
pupils. 

8.  There  is  almost  complete  uniformity  of  text  books  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. This  was  secured  largely  through  the  agency  of  ex-County  Superin- 
tendent Guttery  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  administration  and  the  year 
following. 

9.  Examinations  are  held  each  year,  in  March,  for  pupils  completing  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years’  work  as  laid  out  in  the  State  course  of  study. 

Examinations  are  held  also  in  May  for  pupils  completing  the  higher  course. 

In  1895  and  1890  certificates  were  issued  to  389  pupils  completing  the  seventh 
years’  work,  239  to  those  completing  eighth  year  and  twenty-seven  to  those 
completing  the  higher  course. 

10.  From  the  little  information  our  teachers  have  been  able  to  gain  on  the 
child  study  movement,  some  considerable  interest  is  taken  in  it  as  a subject 
for  thought  and  study,  but  nothing  in  the  way  of  a systematic  application  of 
its  principles  has  been  attempted. 


MACON..— John  G.  Keller. 

I cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  made  in  circular  number  14: 

1.  The  educational  qualifications  to  hold  a first-grade  certificate  and  ability 
to  teach. 

2.  The  plan  is  to  investigate  their  ability  as  to  education,  execution  and 
instruction.  An  improvement  could  be  made  by  selecting  a better  informed 
set  of  directors. 

I believe,  however,  that  the  county  superintendent  could  place  the  teachers 
better  than  the  directors  do.  There  would  certainly  be  less  friction  among 
the  patrons. 

3.  Yes. 

4.  It  is  good  but  think  it  could  be  improved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a uniform  program,  made  by  a committee  or  by  State 
Superintendent,  to  be  used  by  all  institutes  throughout  the  State  would  be 
more  effective  than  having  one  hundred  and  two  institutes  all  on  a different 
plan,  the  State  Superintendent  knows  better  what  would  be  of  universal  ben- 
efit than  any  one  superintendent. 

5.  About  fifty  contain  teachers’ reading  circle  books.  One  hundred  con- 
tain some  and  twenty-five  contain  all  the  pupils’  reading  circle  books. 

6.  One  hundred. 

7.  Fifteen  hundred. 

8.  By  taking  it  into  my  own  hands  instead  of  placing  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  directors  and  book  companies,  I secured  sample  books  from  a number  of 
the  best  firms,  then  with  a committee  of  the  leading  teachers,  the  selection 
my  own,  we  proceeded  to  select  a list  of  books  that  we  considered  well  up-to- 
date  and  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  county.  This  list  was  kept  in  the 
office  for  a time  for  inspection  by  the  teachers.  I next  sent' a circular  to 
every  director  in  the  county,  embodying  recommendations  from  about  twenty 
of  the  best  known  teachers  in  the  county,  asking  the  directors  not  to  adopt 
new  books  until  they  had  examined  the  recommended  list. 

The  books  were  then  placed  in  the  schools  by  the  leading  teachers  of  the 
different  townships. 

No  book  company  war  was  allowed  nor  was  much  of  an  attempt  made  from 
the  fact  that  the  county  seemed  ready  for  uniformity. 
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9.  We  have  had  them  for  fourteen  years.  Three  hundred  finished  the 
work  in  the  last  two  years. 

10.  It  has  promoted  investigation  that  has  proven  very  beneficial  to  our 
primary  work  this  year. 

We  introduced  a circulating  library  into  the  schools  which  has  very  much 
enhanced  the  interest  in  reading;  each  library  contains  some  of  the  pupils’ 
reading  circle  books,  also  a book  for  the  teacher. 


MACOUPIN.—  J.  E.  McClure. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  propounded  in  your  circular  14,  I beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following: 

Teachers  who  hold  first-grade  certificates,  and  who  have  had  experience  in 
teaching,  are  most  successful  in  securing  appointments  by  school  boards. 

Better  teachers  will  be  selected  when  directors  are  better  qualified  to  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  teachers. 

Two  county  mass  meetings  of  school  officers  have  been  held  and  things  of 
vital  importance  concerning  educational  matters  have  been  discussed. 

In  my  opinion  the  present  institute  system  is  not  as  successful  as  it  should 
be.  Too  much  time  and  attention  is  given  to  matters  which  do  not  help  the 
ordinary  teacher. 

Very  few  libraries  in  the  county  contain  books  used  by  the  teachers’  read- 
ing circle,  and  the  pupils’  reading  circle.  Not  many  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils  read  the  books  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  like  them.  They  find 
books  that  suit  them  better  and  benefit  them  more. 

We  have  no  county  uniformity  of  text  books. 

I have  held  central  and  final  examinations  during  the  two  years  of  my  ad- 
ministration. Thirteen  pupils  graduated  in  1895  and  thirty-six  in  1896. 

Our  teachers  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  practical  side  of  the 
child  study  movement,  but  I frankly  confess  that  the  theoretical  feature  of  it 
has  not  interested  them  to  any  great  extent. 


MARION.— S.  Gr.  Burdick. 

I most  gladly  answer  your  circular  number  14,  as  far  as  I am  able: 

Experience  and  success  in  a great  majority  of  cases. 

I have  long  thought  that  county  superintendents  should  have  more  influence 
in  selecting  teachers  for  the  schools.  If  the  law  could  be  so  amended  that 
county  superintendents  should  be  advised  with  before  teachers  are  selected, 
teachers  better  adapted  to  schools  would  be  obtained  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases. 

I have  not  during  each  year,  but  I send  a circular  to  them  setting  forth  the 
needs  and  wants  and  my  desire  to  help  them.  I say  to  them  that  I will  give 
them  good  teachers  if  they  will  advise  with  me. 

We  ought,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  fee  law  abolished  and  have  the  instruct- 
ors in  our  institutes  paid  by  the  State  and  then  there  would  be  no  bait  placed 
before  the  superintendent  to  tempt  him  to  grant  certificates  so  as  to  have  a 
sufficient  fund  for  institutes. 

The  work  done  in  the  institutes  of  Marion  county  for  the  last  six  years  has 
been  good  and  if  the  instructors  in  all  subjects  could  be  of  such  ability  as  to 
be  retained  year  after  year  permanent  improvement  could  be  attained  in  a 
course  of  four  years. 

None  of  the  libraries  hold  teachers’  reading  circle  books,  but  some  have  pu- 
pils’ reading  circle  books. 
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About  one  hundred  and  ten  read  last  year,  and,  nearly  all  this  year,  one 
hundred  and  forty  at  least. 

I can  not  tell,  but  probably  five  hundred. 

We  have  nearly  uniformity  in  the  county.  I secured  it  by  personal  effort. 
I visited  every  district  after  having  called  a meeting  and  having  seen  as 
many  directors  as  I could  at  this  meeting.  I held  meetings  in  townships. 

Yes  sir,  twenty-seven  in  1896,  eleven  in  1895,  ten  in  1894. 

It  is  too  early  to  fully  answer  this,  but  in  those  schools  where  the  teachers 
carefully  studied  Krohn,  there  is  much  improvement  indiscipline  and  system. 


MASON.— Matthew  Bollan. 

Replying  to  your  circular  of  October  21st.,  in  regard  to  qualification  and 
employment  of  teachers  would  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  statement: 

Too  few  of  the  boards  of  directors  make  any  inquiry  beyond  merely  ascer- 
taining if  the  applicant  holds  a certificate  from  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  Others  inquire  as  to  the  degree  of  success  the  applicant  has  been 
able  to^  achieve  in  similar  positions,  the  personal  appearance  and  personal 
habits  of  the  applicant;  his  attitude  toward  such  means  of  professional  im- 
provement as  the  county  institute,  teachers’  meetings,  teachers’  journals  and 
the  like.  Many  boards  favor  the  appointment  of  those  teachers  who  have  had 
a year  or  more  of  professional  training,  and  indeed,  the  demand  for  normal 
trained  teachers  is  growing  with  encouraging  rapidity.  The  more  thoughtful 
boards  have  come  to  regard  with  some  tlegree  of  suspicion  the  application  of 
the  graduate  from  the  public  high  school  who  has  made  no  additional  prepa- 
ration upon  those  branches  which  he  is  expected  to  teach  and  from  which  he 
has  necessarily  been  divorced  until  he  has  become  quite  “rusty.”  There  is  a 
hopeful  awakening  among  our  directors  to  the  fact  that  one  may  know  a 
subject  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  any  correct  method  of  presenting  it  to  the 
mind  of  another. 

If  the  questions  of  poverty,  kinship  and  friendship  could  be  eliminated 
from  the  matter  of  selecting  teachers,  the  problem  would  be  much  simplified. 
Our  boards  of  directors  should  realize  also,  that  not  every  one  who  holds  a 
certificate  is  qualified  to  teach  each  particular  school  in  the  county.  There 
are  those  who,  though  they  may  pass  excellent  examinations  in  the  branches 
to  be  taught,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  would  be  less  likely  to  succeed  in 
some  communities  than  in  others  and  less  likely  to  succeed  with  certain  en- 
vironment than  with  others.  Boards  of  directors  should  have  sufficient  power 
of  discrimination  to  select  “square  posts  for  square  holes”  and  “round  posts 
for  round  holes.” 

If  boards  of  directors  were  provided  with  regular  application  blanks,  giving 
space  for  statement  of  educational  qualifications,  professional  training,  ex- 
perience, personal  references  as  to  character,  personal  habits,  etc.,  and  were 
to  thoroughly  canvass  these  applications  at  a regular  meeting  rather  than  the 
plan  of  individually  granting  their  consent  in  the  field  or  on  the  roadside,  the 
result  would  be  beneficial  to  the  schools. 

There  seems  to  be  a very  hopeful  and  growing  school  spirit  among  school 
officers  and  patrons  throughout  the  county.  This  spirit  is  manifest  in  the 
interest  directors  and  others  have  shown  in  our  teachers’  institutes,  educa- 
tional lectures  and  in  providing  for  the  physical  needs  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils.  A few  new  school  houses  have  been  erected  and  many  old  ones  re- 
modeled. The  new  buildings  are  planned  with  reference  to  comfort  and  con- 
venience, heat,  light  and  ventilation  receiving  special  attention.  There  is, 
yet,  great  room  for  improvement  along  these  lines,  however,  and.  I hope  to 
bring  these  matters  prominently  before  the  school  officers  for  their  considera- 
tion during  the  present  year. 

We  have  had  but  one  general  meeting  o*  directors  during  the  past  two 
years.  This  meeting  was  in  response  to  a circular  issued  by  the  county  su- 
perintendent calling  the  directors  together  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
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advisability  of  adopting1  a uniform  system  of  text  books  for  the  county.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  directors  of  the  county. 
The  question  of  uniformity  was  discussed  and  a resolution  to  adopt  a uni- 
form system  was  passed  by  a unanimous  vote.  The  convention  appointed  a 
text  book  committee  consisting  of  directors  from  each  township.  This  com- 
mittee met  at  a subsequent  date  and  selected  a uniform  list  of  books  for  the 
county.  So  thoroughly  satisfactory  was  the  work  of  the  convention  and  the 
sub-committee  that  the  systepi  is  giving  general  satisfaction. 

Central  and  final  examinations  based  upon  the  work  outlined  in  the  revised 
course  of  study  have  been  held  in  the  various  townships  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rural  and  village  schools.  In  1895  one  hundred  and  forty  pupils  wrote  in  the 
central  examinations  and  about  thirty  pupils  in  the  final.  There  were  nine- 
teen graduates.  In  189fi,  about  the  same  number  wrote  in  the  centrals  and 
sixty  pupils  took  the  final  with  forty  graduates.  These  graduates  are  admit- 
ted without  examination  to  the  preparatorj’  year  of  the  high  schools. 

I regard  the  legal  “five  days’  ” session  as  a lame  substitute  for  an  extended 
normal  drill.  At  best,  the  short  session  can  hardly  more  than  enthuse  the 
teacher  and  perhaps,  furnish  the  opportunity  for  gleaning  a few  pedagogical 
facts.  The  enthusiasm  soon  cools  down  and  the  few  isolated  facts  are  soon 
forgotten.  Until  a larger  number  of  our  teachers  have  had  the  benefit  of 
professional  training,  the  county  institute  or  normal  drill  must,  in  a measure, 
supply  this  need.  The  session  should  cover  a period  of  not  less  than  four 
weeks  and  should  include  academic  work  as  well  as  theory  and  practice. 

I am  unable  to  report  much  progress  in  the  matter  of  establishing  school 
libraries.  I believe  that  there  should  first  be  a general  desire  upon  the  part 
of  a community’  for  a library.  Let  an  interest  in  this  subject  once  be  awak- 
ened and  books  are  forthcoming.  The  directors  should  not  buyT  books  unless 
there  is  assurance  that  they  will  be  used.  In  a number  of  districts,  libraries 
have  been  built  up  by  the  efforts  of  teacher  and  pupils  and  the  results  from 
these  efforts  are  quite  satisfactory. 

One  very  hopeful  indication  of  progress  in  our  work  is  the  organization, 
recently,  of  local  teachers’  reading  circles.  Professional  works  are  read  and 
educational  topics  discussed.  We  hope  for  much  good  as  a result  of  these 
meetings. 


MASSAC.— Robert  T.  Alexander. 

In  response  to  circular  14,  I would  say: 

1.  That  with  a few  exceptions,  the  veryT  least  amount  per  month  for  which 
services  of  applicant  can  be  secured  has  the  first  and  greatest  effect  in  secur- 
ing appointments  in  rural  schools.  In  city7  schools,  political  favors  have  con- 
siderable effect  in  many  instances. 

2.  Improvements  are  badly  needed  and  would  be  very  desirable.  I think 
a better  understanding  between  county  superintendents  and  school  officers 
would  improve  matters  here. 

3.  I have  not. 

4.  It  might  be  greatly  improved.  It  might  also  be  made  more  effective 
than  it  frequently  is  if  county’  superintendents  would  launch  out  from  their 
own  counties  and  mingle  among  educators  and  secure  competent  and  worthy 
instructors  instead  of  taking  written  or  printed  testimonials — the  cheapest 
and  easiest  things  obtained  that  I know  of.  Then  after  securing  them — have 
backbone  and  brains  enough  to  use  them  efficiently. 

8.  Massac  has,  practically7  speaking,  a uniformity’  of  text  books.  All 
except  three  or  four  schools  have  same  kind  of  text  books  which  are  an 
average  set  of  books  and  are  giving  pretty  general  satisfaction. 

9.  Our  county7  has  not  as  yet  been  converted  into  a machine,  and  so  we 
have  no  central  nor  final  examinations. 
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10.  The  child  study  movement  has  had  but  little  effect  so  far  as  I have 
learned.  Nevertheless  we  have  some  Amy  Kellys  and  Mr.  Brights  who  teach, 
school  very  successfully  without  being  well  versed  in  child  study  lore.  For- 
tunately for  the  Dodds — common  sense,  tact,  skill  and  judgment  have  to  be 
used  in  its  stead. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  suggest  that  competent  teachers  are  the  drive 
wheels  in  this  school  system,  and  until  better  methods  of  securing  and  re- 
taining them  is  secured,  this  great  school  system  will  be  greatly  retarded  in 
performing  the  great  function  of  educating  all  the  children  of  all  the  people ►. 


McHENRY.— W.  E.  Wire. 


Reply  to  circular  14. 

1.  Boards  of  education  desire  professionally  trained  teachers.  Teachers 
who  have  had  one  or  more  years  in  our  normal  universities  secure  appoint- 
ments. About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  boards  of  directors  ask  for  normal 
trained  teachers. 

2.  Legislation  for  professionally  trained  teachers. 

3.  Yes,  to  good  advantage. 

4.  The  present  institute  system  is  all  right  until  some  one  can  suggest  and 
provide  for  a better  one. 

5.  About  75  of  the  Teachers’  Reading  Circle  and  same  by  the  Pupils’  Read- 
ing Circle. 

6.  About  150  teachers. 

7.  Can  not  answer. 

8.  No.  How  can  we  best  secure  uniformity  of  text  books? 

9.  Do  not  have  central  and  final  examinations  in  the  rural  schools. 

10.  Am  unable  to  say. 


McLEAN.— John  S.  Wren. 

Replying  to  circular  14,  allow  me  to  say: 

1.  A certificate  bearing  creditable  grades  and  evidence  of  successful  past 
experience  In  teaching. 

2.  I think  the  present  plan  the  best,  for  it  leaves  the  choice  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  where  it  naturally  belongs  in  a land  governed  like  ours.  The 
tendency  so  popular  with  many  leaders  of  educational  thought  to  want  the 
appointing  power  farther  removed  from  the  people  is,  in  my  estimation, 
wrong. 

3.  Yes,  one  in  July,  1895.  The  meeting  was  fairly  well  attended  and  has, 
we  think,  borne  fruit  in  the  improvement  of  school  houses  and  greater  care  in 
selection  of  teachers. 

4.  It  is  fruitful  of  good  results  and  has  wrought  wonders  in  the  way  of 
awakening  teachers  to  the  need  of  special  training.  It  has  improved  public 
sentiment,  etc.  By  improving  the  institute  we  improve  the  teacher  and  this 
improves  the  school. 

5.  Comparatively  few. 

6.  About  fifty  per  cent. 

7.  Approximately  one  thousand. 

8.  Yes,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Secured  through  a text  book  committee 
of  school  directors  consisting  of  one  director  for  each  township. 

9.  Yes.  Ninety  graduated  last  year. 

10.  Interest  has  been  aroused  and  our  best  teachers  are  thinking  and  read- 
ing as  well  as  observing. 


FLOOR  PLAN— LINCOLN  SCHOOL.  EVANSTON. 
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MERCER.— C.  L.  Gregory. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  No.  14: 

1.  Experience,  preparation  and  salary.  I find  a growing-  demand  for 
teachers  having  a normal  training  or  special  preparation  for  the  work. 

3.  I have  held  no  county  meeting  but  matters  of  interest  and  importance 
have  been  touched  upon  through  circulars  and  personal  interviews  in  a num- 
ber of  instances. 

4.  I am  pleased  with  it. 

8.  No.  I do  not  believe  county  uniformity  can  be  successfully  accom- 
plished without  legislation  to  that  effect. 

9.  Central  examinations  are  held  each  year  in  March,  finals  in  April  or 
May.  An  average  of  135  take  the  former;  about  thirty  the  latter. 

10.  It  has  awakened  much  interest  in  this  line  of  work. 


MONTGOMERY.— W.  H.  Groner. 

I take  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  circular  of  Oct.  21. 

1.  In  most  localities  scholarship  and  reputation  as  a successful  teacher. 
There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

2.  I see  no  remedy  for  the  existing  evil.  If  directors  paid  no  attention  to 
consanguinity,  religion  or  politics,  in  my  opinion,  the  present  system  would 
be  excellent. 

3.  I have  not  held  any  county  mass  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  these 
topics,  but  school  officers  are  invited  to  attend  our  institutes,  where  many  of 
these  questions  are  discussed. 

4.  I believe  our  county  institutes  will  help  us,  if  properly  conducted,  to  re- 
move many  of  the  difficulties  which  confront  us  as  educators. 

5.  6.  7.  Public  libraries  are  being  put  in  our  county  now,  and  when  this 
work  is  well  under  way  I shall  turn  my  attention  to  “reading  circle”  work. 
So  far  it  has  not  received  much  attention. 

8.  We  have  uniformity  of  text  books,  with  a few  exceptions,  secured  by 
my  personal  effort  and  a thorough  canvas  of  the  county  by  good  school  men. 

9.  We  have  examinations,  which  are  final,  at  convenient  places  through- 
out the  county  in  the  month  of  March.  About  20  per  cent,  make  the  required 
grade.  One  hundred  and  thirty- one  have  graduated  from  the  rural  schools 
of  the  county. 

10.  The  child  study  movement  is  having  a good  effect  upon  the  teachers  of 
the  county. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  “course  of  study”  and  the  grading  of  our 
schoools  by  teachers,  pupils  and  parents,  and  there  is  a manifest  disposition 
to  improve  them  in  all  lines  of  work. 


MORGAN.— H.  A.  Wither. 

1.  In  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  cases,  good  scholarship  and  success- 
ful teaching  are  the  qualifications  which  have  most  weight  with  the  school 
boards  of  this  county.  In  other  cases,  the  teacher  who  is  willing  to  work  for 
the  lowest  salary  has  the  best  chance  of  securing  a school. 

2.  The  county  superintendent  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  situation,  and 
the  schools  of  any  county  are,  I take  it,  what  he  makes  them,  by  the  talent 
he  licenses  to  enter  them.  Where  the  county  superintendent  feels  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  position,  he  will  not  recommend  teachers  whose  work  in 
the  school  room  is  poor,  no  matter  what  amount  of  academic  knowledge  such 
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ones  possess.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  improvement  for  school  boards  to  seek 
his  advice  before  employing  strangers  of  whose  work  nothing  is  known.  The 
eounty  superintendent  often  knows  what  different  schools  require  better 
than  do  the  directors  of  those  schools,  and,  certainly,  he  would  not  recom- 
mend teachers  who  are  failures  in  the  scnool  room  though  able,  in  many 
cases,  to  pass  an  excellent  examination. 

3.  I have  held  no  county  mass  meeting  of  school  officers,  but  with  the 
majority  of  school  boards  I have  discussed  the  topics  in  1 and  2. 

4.  I have  nothing  to  propose  that  would  be  an  improvement.  Teachers’ 
meetings  and  the  annual  institute  are  well  attended  in  this  county,  about 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  teaching  force  being  members.  Teachers  who  do 
not  attend  the  teachers’  meetings  and  the  annual  institute  are  likely  to  meet 
with  the  least  success  in  the  school  room ; such  ones  are  in  the  profession  but 
hardly  of  it. 

5.  This  question  I am  unable  to  answer  except  in  a general  way;  perhaps 
ten  to  twenty  respective^. 

6.  The  number  enrolled  is  about  eighty. 

7.  Between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred,  perhaps. 

8.  We  have  county  uniformity  of  text  books.  It  was  secured  by  recom- 
mending a list  of  books  to  the  school  boards  of  the  county.  This  list  was 
adopted  after  a hard  fight  with  publishing  houses  not  represented,  by  ninety- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  rural  and  village  schools.  Perhaps  no  county  in  "the  State 
can  make  a better  showing  in  the  matter  of  uniformity  of  text  books. 

9.  Central  examinations  were  held  at  thirteen  different  places  in  the  county 
last  year,  the  number  graduating  from  the  country  schools,  passing  all  exam- 
inations including  the  final,  was  thirty-six. 

10.  The  child  study  movement  has  not  received  the  attention  in  this  county 
that  it  has  in  other  counties;  that  is,  the  new  child  study.  Our  best  teachers 
.are,  of  course,  interested  in  the  study,  and  are  studying  the  child  every  day 
in  the  regular  work  of  the  school  room.  It  seems  to  me  that  much  that  is 
promulgated  under  the  name  of  child  study  is  simply  “gush.” 


OGLE.— J.  M.  Piper. 

In  reply  to  questions  in  Circular  14,  I have  to  say: 

1.  A majority  of  the  graded  schools  of  this  county  exercise  much  care  in 
selecting  their  teachers.  They  desire  only  the  best.  Some  of  the  rural  boards 
are  influenced  largely  by  the  wages  demanded.  Others  employ  relations  or 
residents  of  the  district  regardless  of  other  qualifications.  But  on  the  whole 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  better  teachers. 

2.  To  empower  one  board  to  appoint  all  the  teachers  for  the  fownsliip 
would  be  an  improvement  over  the  present  district  system. 

3.  I have  held  a number  of  meetings  for  school  officers  with  good  results. 

4.  The  present  institute  system  is  good. 

5.  I do  not  know  how  many  libraries  there  are  in  the  county  containing 
books  used  by  the  teachers’  reading  circle  or  pupils’  reading  circle. 

C.  Our  teachers  all  do  the  State  reading  circle  work  or  its  equivalent. 

7.  About  half  of  the  pupils  of  the  county  read  the  books  of  the  pupils’ 
reading  circle.  There  will  be  more  do  the  work  in  the  future. 

8.  We  do  not  have  uniformity  of  text  books. 

9.  We  hold  central  and  final  examination  in  the  rural  schools.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  entered  the  central  examination  and  sixty-four  passed  in 
1896.  Forty-six  entered  the  final  and  thirty-two  passed  in  1896. 

10.  The  teachers  and  schools  of  this  county  have  been  influenced  but  little 
by  the  child  study  movement.  Some  of  the  graded  schools  are  making  use  of 
the  information  gained. 
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PEORIA.— J.  L.  Robertson. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  number  14: 

1.  There  is  a growing  tendency  among  the  majority  of  our  boards  to  de- 
mand more  efficient  training;  to  show  the  effect,  of  this,  many  of  our  teachers 
attend  a normal  school  of  some  kind.  Those  who  can  not  attend  regular 
terms,  are  to  be  found  there  during  the  summer  vacation. 

During  the  past  year  more  teachers  have  attended  the  State  Normal  than 
ever  before  from  this  county.  During  the  summer  vacation  over  fifty  of  our 
county  teachers  were  in  some  good  summer  school,  and  these  teachers  were 
not  prompted,  wholly,  as  is  often  the  case,  by  a desire  to  get  a county  cer- 
tificate, but  to  do  the  better  work  in  the  school  rooms  as  is  demanded  by  our 
patrons. 

2.  I think  a great  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  hiring  of  teachers,  by 
having  a township  board  of  education  to  do  the  hiring  and  in  some  way  the 
county  superintendent  should  be  consulted. 

He  knows  more  about  the  standing  of  the  teachers  than  any  one  else,  and 
if  given  something  to  say  about  the  placing  of  a teacher,  if  not  the  actual 
hiring,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a great  advantage  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
schools. 

3.  In  connection  with  our  last  annual  institute,  we  set  apart  one  day  for 
school  officers  and  it  was  largely  attended  by  treasurers  and  directors,  who 
discussed  with  much  freedom,  many  points  of  school  law  relative  to  their 
duties  and  also  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

Many  came  to  me  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  and  expressed  a desire  that  the 
plan  be  continued  next  year. 

4.  The  present  institute  system  is  good  if  the  institute  be  conducted  upon 
the  plan  that  I believe  was  meant  for  it;  discussion  of  and  instruction  in 
methods  and  ethics  of  education. 

It  should  never  be  a school  of  academic  instruction. 

5.  (a)  I can  not  answer  definitely,  but  fully  one-half  if  not  two-thirds,  of 
our  county  teachers  own  the  books  of  the  teachers’  reading  circle,  issued  for 
the  past  year.  ( b ) About  fifty. 

6.  Nearly  all  our  teachers  are  doing  the  work  this  year  along  the  lines  as 
laid  down  by  our  county  association.  (See  manual  enclosed.) 

7.  Our  work  in  the  pupils’  reading  circle  has  been  directed  to  the  placing 
of  the  books  in  our  school  libraries  and  where  there  was  no  library  to  use 

„ them  as  the  nucleus  of  one. 

•I  fully  believe  twelve  hundred  children  of  this  county  have  read  one  or 
more  books  of  the  last  two  years’  courses. 

8.  Yes.  (See  circular.)  The  committee  divided  the  county  into  five  di- 
visions and  canvassed  the  districts.  As  a result,  all  but  about  ten  of  our  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  districts  have  the  uniform  list  entire  and  part  of  those 
ten  have  some  of  the  books  and  all  are  gradually  coming  in. 

9.  Only  final  examinations.  Three  examinations  are  given  during  the 
year  upon  questions  sent  by  the  county  superintendent.  Last  year  seventy 
pupils  took  the  final  examination  upon  the  seventh  year’s  work  and  seventy- 
five  upon  the  eighth  year’s  work. 

Diplomas  were  given  to  forty-five  pupils  who  passed  an  average  of  70  per 
cent,  upon  completing  the  eighth  year’s  work. 

10.  It  has  awakened  many  to  the  importance  of  closer  observation  of  child 
life  and  activities  and  is  growing  in  the  good  it  will  do  in  the  future. 
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PERRY.— Walter  R.  Kimzey. 

Replying  to  your  inquiries  in  circular  number  14,  I send  herewith  my  re- 
port : 

1.  For  the  superintendency  or  principalship  of  the  graded  schools  the 
people  want  a graduate  of  some  good  school,  beyond  this,  for  the  other  posi- 
tions in  the  graded  and  for  a teacher  in  the  rural  schools,  no  special  quali- 
fication has  any  weight  with  the  directors. 

2.  As  in  many  of  the  districts,  the  better  class  of  people  will  not  act  as 
directors,  and  those  elected  are  barely  eligible  under  the  school  law  to  serve 
as  directors,  I see  no  way  to  remedy  this  evil  till  the  people  themselves  desire 
a change. 

3.  No,  but  expect  to  do  so  next  spring  after  the  spring  elections. 

4.  Not  having  thought  of  any  thing  better,  am  satisfied  with  it. 

5.  (a)  One.  (b)  Four. 

6.  Of  one  hundred  and  six  actually  engaged  in  teaching  last  year,  about 
eighty  took  the  State  teachers’  reading  circle  work,  and  of  these  fifty-two 
passed  a creditable  examination,  and  have  received  a first-grade  certificate 
thereon  from  the  State  Manager. 

7.  None  that  I know  of. 

8.  We  have  not  secured  county  uniformity,  and  as  many  of  the  schools 
adopted  either  the  American  Book  Company  or  Werner  series  last  year,  no 
.attempt  will  be  made  to  secure  uniformity  at  this  time. 

9.  As  the  State  course  of  study  had  not  been  followed  in  the  schools  for 
four  years  previous  to  my  election,  we  have  labored  the  past  two  years  in  an 
effort  to  get  the  schools  graded  according  to  the  course  and  have  notified  the 
schools  that  this  year,  there  will  be  both  the  central  and  final  examinations, 
and  are  holding  bimonthly  examinations  during  the  regular  school  term. 

10.  No  special  effort  has  been  made  along  this  line. 

One  item  that  has  apparently  proven  of  great  benefit  to  our  teachers,  es- 
pecially those  young  in  the  work,  is  our  system  of  monthly  county  teachers’ 
meetings,  meeting  during  the  school  term,  in  rotation  between  the  principal 
towns  of  the  county,  and  at  which  we  have  an  average  attendance  of  fully  two- 
thirds  of  all  teachers  in  the  county. 


POPE.— A.  D.  McDonald. 

Replying  to  your  circular  letter  of  October  21 : 

1.  As  a general  rule,  the  boards  of  school  directors  of  this  county  seek  to 
employ  the  best  qualified  teachers. 

2.  Doubtless  improvements  in  the  mode  of  selecting  teachers  are  desirable. 

3.  No. 

4.  The  present  institute  system  as  followed  in  our  county,  I believe  to  be 
successful. 

5.  But  few  of  our  rural  schools,  are  as  yet  supplied  with  any  library,  but 
ve  are  making  efforts  in  that  direction. 

6.  About  fifty  teachers  of  this  county  have  done  part  of  the  reading  circle 
work. 

7.  Pupils’  reading  circles  have  not  been  organized. 

8.  We  have  uniformity  of  text  books.  This  was  secured  by  even  exchange 
with  the  American  Book  Company. 

9.  No. 

10.  Quite  a number  of  our  teachers  have  become  interested  in  the  child 
study  movement  and  I believe  that  good  results  are  to  follow. 
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PULASKI.— Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith. 

Answering  your  inquiries  in  your  circular  letter  of  October  21st,  I would 
make  this  special  report: 

1.  I think  from  what  I have  observed  that  in  this  county  school  boards 
consider  successful  experince,  especially  in  discipline,  and  a high  degree  of 
professional  interest  the  best  recommendations. 

2.  Some  improvements  in  the  mode  of  selection  of  teachers  should  be 
made.  Too  often  teachers  are  employed  through  favoritism,  relationship  or 
political  preference.  These  facts  should  be  sufficient  for  action  on  the  part  of 
our  Legislature. 

3.  I have  held  no  such  special  meeting,  though  boards  of  directors  are 
always  urged  to  attend  our  teachers’  associations  and  county  institutes  when 
a discussion  of  subjects  relative  to  their  duties  is  held 

5.  I believe  that  the  county  institute  session  should  be  extended  and  that 
attendance  should  be  compulsory. 

5.  I think  perhaps  twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  teachers  have  reading  circle 
libraries.  We  have  this  year  introduced  the  pupil’s  reading  circle  work  and 
many  schools  have  secured  and  are  planning  to  secure  the  books. 

6 and  7 are  answered  in  the  5th. 

8.  We  have  not  perfect  uniformity,  though  we  did  a few  years  ago  have 
almost  perfect  uniformity,  but  an  agent  came  along  offering  to  exchange  free 
and  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  schools  made  the  exchange,  and  thus  our  uni- 
formity was  destroyed. 

9.  We  have  central  and  final  examinations  and  have  graduated  about  175 
pupils. 

10.  We  can  hardly  determine  as  yet  the  effect  of  child  study  upon  our 
teachers.  We  made  it  a part  of  our  institute  program  in  August,  using 
Krohn’s  Pysc'hology  for  our  text.  We  expect  beneficial  results. 


PUTNAM.— Wm.  E.  Hawthorne. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  21st  inst.  I make  the  following  re- 
port of  the  work  in  Putnam  county: 

1.  Normal  preparation  and  successful  experience  in  most  cases.  Cheapness 
in  a few. 

2.  If  school  boards  would  confer  with  the  county  superintendent  I am  con- 
fident better  results  could  be  attained. 

3.  No.  Until  local  interest  developes  there  is  little  use  of  a mass  meeting. 

4.  See  the  circular  enclosed.  I like  the  “summer  institute.”  We  utilize 
home  talent  this  year  in  our  little  county,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
teachers.  1 assigned  subjects  early  in  the  summer  to  twenty  teachers  and  we 
never  had  a better  institute.  “The  correlated  program”  in  the  October 
School  News  is  by  one  of  our  girls.  Our  papers  were  all  fine. 

5.  We  have  not  followed  the  reading  circle  work  as  closely  as  some  might 
wish  but  our  teachers  are  reading  and  progressing. 

8.  Yes.  By  general  adoption.  The  American  Book  Co.  came  in  and  can- 
vassed the  whole  county  quickly  and  gave  us  uniformity  all  at  once. 

9.  We  have  about  three  monthly  examinations  a year  and  no  centrals  or 
finals.  We  do  not  believe  in  many  examinations. 

10.  Our  teachers  are  taking  the  child  study  monthly  quite  generally,  and 
we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  work. 

Just  one  suggestion:  I find  so  many  teachers  are  ignorant  of  the  real  help- 

fulness of  the  State  course  of  study.  I propose  to  issue  a special  circular  to 
my  teachers  showing  them  how  to  use,  and  why  they  should  be  familiar,  with 
one  of  their  best  school-room  friends.  Will  you  emphasize  this  thought  in 
your  report? 
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RANDOLPH.— Sidney  A.  McKelvey. 

In  reply  to  yonr  circular  14  I have  the  following  to  say: 

1.  («)  Experience.  Few  boards  in  this  county  desire  to  employ  the  young 
teacher,  {b)  A few  boards  inquire  into  the  mental  qualifications,  am  sorry 
to  say  others  will  employ  the  teacher  who  will  do  the  work  for  the  least  money. 

2.  Believe  the  school  board  should  make  the  selection  of  teachers  largely 
from  the  information  given  on  the  certificate,  which  should  give  the  grades 
made  in  each  branch,  years  of  experience,  etc. 

3.  I have  not.  Believe  I shall  arrange  for  such  meeting  next  year. 

4.  I am  satisfied  with  present  system.  Think  it  is  of  very  good  value  to 
all  and  especially  to  the  young  teacher. 

5.  I cannot  say  whether  or  not  there  are  any  libraries  containing  books 
used  by  either  teachers’ or  pupils’  reading  circle. 

6.  We  have  not  taken  any  uniform  action  in  reading  circle  work.  A few 
of  our  teachers  are  doing  the  work. 

7.  About  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pupils’  reading  circle  work. 

8.  We  have  not  uniformity  of  text  books. 

9.  We  held  the  final  examination;  graduated  thirty-nine  pupils  from  the 
ungraded  schools. 

10.  Our  teachers  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  child  study.  We  have 
had  an  address  on  the  subject  at  teachers’  meeting.  We  have  organized  a 
teachers’  meeting  which  meets  the  second  Saturday  of  October,  and  every 
eight  weeks  thereafter,  or  four  meetings  during  school  term.  Have  adopted 
the  State  course  of  study  and  have  the  ungraded  schools  quite  well  classified. 
We  are'endeavoring  to  place  a library  in  each  school.  Are  ready  to  act  on 
any  suggestion  you  may  make. 


RICHLAND-R.  N.  Stotler. 

It  is  my  belief  that  teachers  who  have  had  training  in  our  State  normal  uni- 
versities have  better  opportunities  of  securing  positions  by  school  boards 
than  those  who  have  been  educated  elsewhere;  they  are  generally  considered 
by  directors  as  being  peculiarly  prepared  for  their  calling.  The  educational 
qualifications — the  thorough,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught — is  the  strongest  point  in  favor  of  the  teacher  who  applies  for  a posi- 
tion in  this  county. 

The  method  of  selecting  teachers  at  regular  or  special  meetings  of  boards 
of  directors,  under  our  existing  school  law,  is  certainly  excellent,  and  I have 
nothing  to  suggest  for  the  improvement  of  the  method.  Its  strong  features 
are  the  protection  which  it  gives  directors  and  the  business-like  plan  of  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  office  of  director. 

No  mass  meetings  of  school  officers  have  ever  been  held  in  this  county  to 
consider  questions  that  might  be  considered  important  to  them.  I find  that 
directors,  trustees  and  treasurers  generally  inform  themselves  in  the  school 
law.  I approve  the  plan  of  having  a mass  meeting  of  school  officers  and  shall 
call  the  directors  together  at  an  early  day  to  discuss  the  matter  of  placing 
libraries  in  our  normal  schools. 

The  institute  system  as  recommended  by  the  school  law  is  certainly  admira- 
ble. The  cost  to  the  teachers  to  maintain  it  is  trifling,  and  is  cheerfully  paid, 
and  the  amount  paid  is  sufficient  to  employ  able  instructors.  As  many  of  our 
teachers  are  unable  to  atttend  higher  schools  of  learning,  the  institute  affords 
an  excellent  means  of  preparation,  a stimulus  to  teachers,  and  a social  feature 
valuable  beyond  estimate. 
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In  this  county  the  matter  of  school  libraries  for  normal  schools  is  receiving 
much  attention,  and  while  but  few  boards  of  directors  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive step  in  the  way  of  purchasing  books,  I look  forward  to  the  time  when  our 
schools  will  be  generally  supplied  with  libraries  of  some  kind.  In  the  Olney 
public  library  suitable  books  for  children  have  lately  been  added  by  the  di- 
rectors, and  the  interest  manifested  in  the  matter  of  reading  by  the  little  folk 
is  marked  indeed,  and  is  unwonted  in  the  history  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
county.  It  will  do  much  to  encourage  the  work  of  placing  good  books  in  the 
reach  of  all  our  children. 

The  teachers  of  this  county  follow,  in  the  main,  the  State  course  of  study. 
It  has  many  commendable  features  and  gives  some  excellent  hints  to  teachers. 
I do  not  insist  that  it  be  followed  strictly,  nor  do  I find  fault  with  the  teach- 
ers who  say  they  have  some  better  way  of  teaching.  About  twenty  of  the 
pupils  of  the  county  make  the  required  per  cent,  each  year  and  secure  diplo- 
mas from  the  final  examination. 

The  child  study  movement  has  certainly  placed  the  teachers’  work  in  this 
county  on  a higher,  broader  plane  of  advancement,  and  has  had  the  good 
effect  of  causing  the  advanced  teachers  to  give  more  attention  to  methods, 
pedagogy  and  psychology.  The  reading  circle  work  is  steadily  growing  in 
favor  with  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  it  is  certainly  commendable. 


ROCK  ISLAND.— Elliott  B.  McKeever. 

1.  Experience  is  one  very  important  qualification,  whether  the  experience 
was  such  as  to  develop  ability  or  not.  The  next  important  factor  is  wages. 
Many  directors  hire  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents. 

2.  I have  none  to  suggest,  except  they  should  be  employed  for  the  full 
school  year. 

3.  1 have  had  a meeting  of  the  directors,  trustees  and  treasurer  in  one 
township  and  expect  to  call  meetings  in  each  township.  See  enclosed  card. 

4.  The  present  institute,  I fear,  does  not  give  as  good  results  as  it  ought 
for  what  it  costs. 

5.  (a)  Not  more  than  two,  1 think.  ( b ) There  are  probably  twenty  which 
contain  some  of  the  books  of  the  P.  R.  C. 

6.  About  one  hundred  have  done  part  or  all  of  the  work. 

7.  I am  unable  to  make  any  accurate  estimate. 

8.  Very  nearly  so  outside  of  Rock  Island  and  Moline.  Secured  by  gradual 
introduction  at  suggestion  of  committee. 

9.  I have  not,  principally  for  lack  of  time  to  attend  to  them.  None. 

10.  I think  it  has  influenced,  or  caused  the  teachers  to  be  more  careful  to 
take  into  account  the  physical  defects  which  children  might  have;  and,  in  fact, 
watch  more  closely  for  any  such  hindrance. 

If  the  different  legal  forms  of  notices,  petitions,  contracts,  etc.,  were  printed 
in  the  school  law  it  would  save  a great  deal  of  trouble. 


SANGAMON.— A.  M.  Brooks. 

In  reply  to  your  questions  I would  answer  as  follows : 

Success  in  the  school  room  and  scholarship  are  duly  recognized  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers  by  the  best  boards  of  directors.  Many  of  these  officers  come 
far  short  of  properly  performing  their  duties,  not  being  qualified  to  care  for 
the  children  placed  under  their  charge.  Over  five  hundred  men,  often  care- 
lessly chosen,  negligently  perform,  in  many  cases,  in  our  county  a task  of  the 
gravest  importance  and  responsibility.  By  diminishing  this  number  a better 
selection  could  be  made,  and  an  office  now  deemed  very  often  not  a credit  to 
any  one  could  be  made  at  once  honorable,  desirable  and  eminently  useful. 

—17  P.  I. 
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By  making  the  township  the  educational  unit,  and  electing  one  member 
from  each  district,  thereby  securing  local  representation  for  each  school,  most 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  rural  schools  would  be  removed.  This  town  board 
should  possess  and  exercise  all  the  powers  now  belonging  to  the  directors. 

A township  principal  for  one  or  more  townships  should  be  employed  to  per- 
form the  duties  now  devolving  upon  a city  superintendent,  such  as  grading 
the  schools,  holding  examinations,  making  promotions  and  keeping  a record 
of  the  same,  visiting  schools  and  advising  teachers,  assisting  the  board  in  the 
selection  of  teachers,  keeping  the  minutes  of  the  board,  etc.  Cities  find  that 
money  spent  for  such  an  officer  is  laid  out  to  great  advantage;  in  fact,  in  no 
case  would  they  dispense  with  this  very  important  aid,  and  the  pupils  in  the 
rural  schools  have  as  many  rights  as  children  in  a city,  and  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  those  having  intelligent  protectors. 

The  present  institute  law  has  proved  a success  in  Sangamon.  The  teachers 
uniformly  express  themselves  well  satisfied  with  the  annual  and  local  insti- 
tutes. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  secure  entire  uniformity  in  text  books  under  the 
present  law.  To  accomplish  this,  at  present,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
the  same  books  used  in  the  five  counties  bordering  on  Sangamon,  a project 
quite  Utopian  indeed.  The  evils  now  complained  of  could  be  obviated  by  each 
district  owning  its  own  books,  ready  for  use  by  pupils  moving  into  the  district, 
or  having  a trustworthy  and  competent  committee  select  a uniform  series  of 
books  for  the  entire  State.  At  all  events,  the  hardships  now  pressing  so 
heavily  on  those  who  change  their  residence  should  be  removed  speedily,  and 
this  can  be  done  very  easily  by  suitable  legislation. 

An  effective  compulsory  education  law  should  without  doubt  be  enacted. 
The  present  law  is  inoperative  and  entirely  worthless. 

Citizens  are  compelled  to  pay  taxes  and  those  for  whose  benefit  the  money 
is  paid  should  certainly  find  a place  in  the  schools.  The  law  that  was  repealed 
erred  in  meddling  with  private  and  parochial  schools.  Those  who  pay  their 
money  have  a right  to  take  their  choice  of  the  schools  where  their  children  are 
to  be  educated,  without  let,  hindrance  or  needless  supervision. 

Last  year  the  reading  circle  received  some  attention  and  during  the  present 
year  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  will  be  urged  with  even  more 
emphasis  than  heretofore. 

Other  things  being  equal,  he  will  teach  best  who  knows  the  most,  and  for 
that  reason  our  standard  should  be  raised  as  high  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  present  requirements,  pedagogy  and  the  elements  of  al- 
gebra should  be  required  for  a second  grade  certificate,  and  these  two  branches, 
with  geometry  and  general  history,  should  be  added  to  the  studies  in  which 
candidates  for  a first  grade  certificate  are  now  examined. 

The  questions  for  the  county  superintendent’s  examinations  should  be  sent 
out  by  the  State  department,  and  only  one  examination  held  during  the  year. 
Holding  examinations  every  Saturday,  once  a month,  or  even  once  a quarter, 
is  entirely  unnecessary  and  tends  to  degrade  the  profession  by  crowding  it 
with  unqualified  persons. 

The  grades  should  be  placed  on  the  papers  and  these  forwarded  to  the  State 
superintendent  in  any  case  when  a candidate  claims  that  he  has  been  unjustly 
treated. 

Probably  there  is  no  amendment  to  the  school  law  more  important  than  one 
securing  an  increased  attendance  of  the  normal  schools.  All  admit  that  teach- 
ers should  have  professional  training.  To  attain  this  end,  strong  inducements 
should  be  given  to  normal  students.  To  those  who  are  well  grounded  in  the 
branches  required  for  a second  grade  certificate,  after  an  attendance  of  one 
year,  a certificate  valid  for  three  years  might  be  given.  Those  who  graduate 
should  receive  a life  certificate.  Graduates  of  accredited  colleges,  after  one 
year’s  training  in  methods,  should  also  receive  a life  certificate.  These  propo- 
sitions seem  feasible  and  reasonable,  and  others  quite  as  good  might  occur  to 
those  in  favor  of  progress. 

The  entire  law  as  amended  should  place  Illinois  where  she  belongs,  in  the 
front  rank  in  education,  second  to  no  state  in  the  Union. 
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SCHUYLER.— Joseph  G.  Maroe. 

In  reply  to  circular  No.  14: 

1.  Ability  to  govern  seems  to  be  the  first. 

2.  Difficult  to  decide.  A committee  of  three,  acting  for  all  the  ungraded 
schools  of  the  county  would  probably  select  teachers  with  more  judgment 
than  is  now  shown  in  most  cases. 

3.  Such  a meeting  was  called  early  in  August  last.  Very  few  directors  at- 
tended. 

4.  It  is  satisfactory. 

5.  (a)  none;  (b)  none.  (A  few  have  part  of  the  set  used.) 

6.  Probably  ten. 

7.  None  during  the  past  year.  One  hundred  pupils  in  the  graded  school 
read  part  of  the  sourse  three  years  ago. 

8.  Uniformity  in  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  schools.  By  advice  of  county 
superintendent. 

9.  No. 

Increased  attention  to  the  pupils. 


UNION.— George  Barringer. 

Your  circular  No.  14  at  hand  and  contents  duly  noted. 

1.  Those  who  have  first  grade  certificates  and  have  had  three  or  more 
years  of  successful  experience. 

2.  Get  school  boards  and  boards  of  directors  to  employ  the  teachers  who 
keep  in  line  with  the  progress  of  the  school  work,  and  each  county  superin- 
tendent allow  a grade  of  one  per  cent,  for  each  day’s  attendance  at  the 
annual  teacher’s  institute  and  monthly  teachers’  meetings. 

Give  a qualification  grade  as  required  by  law,  an  institute  grade  and  a 
teacher’s  meetings  grade.  Each  of  said  grades  to  be  placed  on  the  back  of 
every  certificate,  and  said  institute  and  teachers’  meetings’  grades  be  con- 
sidered in  renewal  of  certificates  by  county  superintendent.  It  would  be  well 
to  recommend  that  boards  of  directors  ask  or  require  their  teachers  to  attend 
these  meetings. 

3.  I have  not,  but  expect  to  soon. 

4.  I think  the  system  very  good,  provided  you  can  get  the  teachers  to  at- 
tend. 

We  get  good  effective  work  by  them  when  they  are  in  attendance.  We 
send  each  teacher  a program  for  each  meeting  and  expect  each  and  every  one 
to  respond  when  called  upon  by  the  conductor  of  the  subject,  just  the  same 
as  a pupil  in  the  recitation  in  the  classes  in  school — in  fact  we  make  them 
schools  of  instruction.  I try  to  have  the  matters  presented  in  the  meetings 
that  will  be  of  service  to  the  individual  schools,  as  I find  their  needs  to  be 
from  my  visitations. 

5.  Four,  I think. 

6.  About  forty. 

7.  About  fifty. 

8.  No. 

9.  No.  But  expect  to  under  revised  course  of  study. 

10.  It  has  developed  an  insight  of  the  teachers  by  which  they  are  led  to 
learn  each  pupil’s  needs,  and  thereby  can  control  and  instruct  accordingly. 
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WASHINGTON.— Robt.  Pence. 

1.  There  is  a very  hopeful  increase  of  sentiment  for  strong,  well-educated 
teachers,  and  proficiency  has  decisive  weight  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

2.  Finance,  nepotism,  caprice,  local  prejudice  and  inability  to  judge  cor- 
rectly the  ability  of  applicants.  The  State  should  become  more  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  qualification  of  her  teachers,  and  should  inaugurate  a system 
of  graded  salaries,  giving  aid  to  the  districts  that  are  unable  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  such  a system. 

3.  We  have  held  no  county  mass  meeting,  but  school  officers  have  been  in- 
vited to  our  educational  meetings,  and  the  superintendent  has  done  much 
along  these  lines;  “1”  and  “2”  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  and 
good  sentiment  created. 

4.  It  has  accomplished  great  good,  but  the  plan  is  too  indefinite  and  un- 
systematic to  accomplish  the  best  results.  There  should  be  stronger  require- 
ments affecting  both  instructors  and  teachers.  The  work  of  the  teacher 
should  be  outlined  several  months,  at  least,  before  the  institute  is  to  be  held, 
and  he  should  be  required  to  be  present  and  meet  the  obligations  of  the  work. 
The  average  ability  of  the  instructors  of  the  State  should  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

5.  Libraries  affecting  teachers  and  pupils  are  largely  individual  property. 

7.  All  teachers  are  required  to  do  the  State  reading  circle  work  or  its 
equivalent.  We  have  found  some  of  the  books  unsuited  to  the  grade  of  our 
teachers,  and  have  selected  others,  but  we  are  carrying  the  work  in  spirit. 

7.  Much  is  being  done  in  many  of  the  schools  of  the  county  in  the  way  of 
supplementary  reading,  more  than  ever  before,  but  at  present  we  are  unable 
to  jreach  uniformity  in  this  phase  of  the  work.  As  far  as  possible  we  are  get- 
ting the  subject  before  the  people  and  urging  its  importance. 

8.  We  have  not,  nor  is  our  way  clear  for  the  consummation  of  such  a con- 
dition in  the  near  future,  the  great  book  war  having  circumvented  all  work 
along  this  line  for  the  present. 

9.  We  are  making  liberal,  definite  use  of  the  State  course  of  study,  and 
are  approximating  system  in  the  matter  of  grade,  but  have  been  unable  to  use 
central  and  final  examinations.  We  hope  to  reach  an  equilibrium  in  the  plan 
of  grade  soon,  and  be  able  to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  plan  of  the  course  of 
study. 

10.  Child  study  has  received  increased  attention,  and  reading  along  this 
and  other  professional  lines  is  more  extended  than  ever  before  in  this  county. 


WAYNE.— John  L.  Young. 

1 and  2.  Replying  to  your  circular  14, 1 am  glad  to  say  our  teachers  are  alive  to 
the  responsibility  of  their  great  work.  It  is  frequently  the  case  in  our  county, 
as  in  a number  of  others  with  which  I am  partially  familiar,  that  he  who  will 
take  the  school  for  the  fewest  dollars  is  the  man  who  gets  the  school.  I say 
frequently,  but  not  always.  I think  if  the  selection  of  teachers  by  a township 
commissioner,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  select  the  teachers  for  all  schools  in 
his  township,  would  free  this  mistake  to  a great  extent,  but  in  this  event  there 
would  exist  the  necessity  for  the  State  Assembly  passing  an  act  establishing 
the  wages  for  teachers.  If  an  act  should  pass  giving  the  price  for  teaching, 
say  those  holding  an  average  of  75  be  given  $1.50  per  day  and  those  averag- 
ing 80  $1.60  per  day,  and  those  holding  85  get  $1.70  per  day,  and  all  above  85 
on  an  average  in  proportion;  or,  in  short,  as  we  have  it  here,  an  average  of 
75  is  required  for  beginners  and  80  for  those  who  have  taught.  Say  all  sec- 
ond grade  certificates  be  entitled  to  twice  as  many  cents  per  day  as  they  have 
in  an  average  grade  on  their  certificates  and  then  make  whatever  arrange- 
ments that  are  necessary  for  wages  on  first  grades.  I think  this  kind  or  a 
plan  would  greatly  relieve  certain  districts  from  always  getting  a weak  in- 
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structor.  Or,  [ think,  a State  board  of  examiners,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
prepare  questions  and  furnish  each  county  superintendent  with  the  same  and 
examinations  be  held  in  all  counties  on  the  same  day  and  the  manuscript 
sent  to  the  State  board  for  inspection,  and  only  the  grades  be  returned  to  the 
county  superintendent,  and  the  law  state  the  required  grades  for  a first  or 
second  grade  and  also  the  grade  upon  which  a renewal  might  be  made,  and 
then  give  county  superintendents  power  to  indorse  a license  issued  in  any 
county  in  the  State,  and  admit  the  holder  thereby  to  teach  in  any  county  he 
might  desire.  I think  this  would  be  a great  improvement,  as  it  would  eliminate 
many  rough  places  through  which  the  county  superintendent  is  called  to  pass 
and  relieve  him  of  the  great  responsibility  for  so  many  grumblers  on  account  of 
examination  failures.  I think  this  plan  would  give  us  a stronger  body  of 
teachers  throughout  the  State,  and  in  addition  to  a State  board  give  the  town- 
ship commissioners  the  power  to  organize  themselves  into  a county  bo&rd  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  districts,  changing  district  boundaries  and  of  levying 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  each  township  commis- 
sioner to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  and  appoint  one  man  in  each  district 
(if  necessary),  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  look  after  the  property  of  the  dis- 
trict and  report  to  the  township  commissioner  at  different  times,  the  commis- 
sioner to  act  as  township  treasurer. 

3.  I have  a school  officers’  meeting  at  the  close  of  each  annual  institute, 
but,  as  a general  result,  we  have  had  a very  scant  attendance.  I have  visited 
many  of  them  personally  and  talked  matters  over  to  them,  but  I find  they 
are  not  so  slow  to  readily  agree  with  me  and  with  one  another  in  the  import- 
ance of  good  schools. 

4.  I consider  the  present  institute  system  good. 

5.  Not  very  many;  I do  not  know  the  exact  number. 

6.  In  1894-5  about  40;  in  1895-6  about  50,  and  this  year  I think  about  80  to 
100  will  be  in  line  with  reading  circle  work. 

7.  1 think  last  year  was  the  first  with  only  two  circles,  but  some  have  rea$ 
them  outside  of  organized  circles. 

8.  We  have  except  in  about  one-eighth  of  our  schools,  and  this  one-eighth 
is  in  one  corner  of  our  county.  (By  free  exchange.) 

9.  I have  central  and  final  examinations  annually.  As  a general  result  12 
to  18  annually. 

10.  It  has  had  a good  effect  in  developing  ability  in  the  teachers  to  prop- 
erly instruct  in  lower  grades.  I think  we,  as  a body  of  educators  and  co- 
workers,  should  petition  our  next  State  Assembly  to  make  some  changes  in 
our  educational  system,  and  I think  you  are  in  a position  to  have  a great 
bearing  with  that  body,  and  although  my  opinion  as  to  the  above  points  is 
very  limited  and*my  ability  is  limited,  I feel  sure  we  need  some  change  in 
our  system. 


WHITESIDE.— W J.  Johnston. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  of  October  21st,  I have  the  following  to  offer: 

1.  Successful  experience,  (b)  special  training,  (c)  and  strong  scholarship. 
There  is  growing  in  our  county,  and  I encourage  the  sentiment  heartily,  a 
a demand  for  teachers  who  have  been  students  of  one  of  our  State  normals. 
We  shall  all  be  very  glad  when  the  DeKalb  Normal  School  opens,  because  of 
its  nearness  to  us.  Of  course  in  a small  percentage  of  our  schools,  as  else- 
where, the  teacher  teaching  cheapest  gets  the  position.  But  no  special  ac- 
count need  be  taken  of  these. 

2.  While  I cannot  complain  in  this  county,  I believe,  generally  speaking, 
that  county  superintendents  should  be  consulted  more  freely  in  the  hiring  of 
teachers;  that  more  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that,  before  any  one  is  con- 
sidered as  a candidate  for  a teacher’s  position,  he  or  she,  if  a resident  of  the 
county,  has  taken  and  passed  the  regular  teacher’s  examination.  Such  a 
course  would  often  save  a world  of  trouble  afterwards.  In  this,  as  in  other 
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school  matters,  to  build  up  a stronger  educational  sentiment  would  be  my 
remedy.  I might  add,  however,  that  three  persons  could  make  better  work 
of  hiring  the  teachers  for  a township  that  twenty-five. 

3.  I have  never  held  a county  mass  meeting  of  school  officers,  but  for  sev- 
eral years  have  made  a specialty  of  general  township  meetings,  which  school 
officers  have  attended  quite  well.  Such  gatherings  in  this  county  have  had  a 
wonderful  influence  for  good.  At  such  meetings  some  school  officer  is  often 
assigned  a special  duty.  I aim  to  cultivate  in  every  healthful  way  possible 
township  pride. 

4.  I supplement  the  present  institute  plan  about  every  three  years  with  a 
special  summer  school.  I have  held  three  such  schools  and  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  result.  In  order  to  comply  technically  with  the  school  law, 
I call  the  last  week  of  the  summer  school  my  annual  institute.  I charge  a 
good  round  tuition  fee  and  then  use  it  for  the  teachers’  benefit. 

5.  6 and  7.  We  have  done  considerable  along  the  line  of  the  teachers’  and 
pupils’  reading  circle  work,  but  1 have  not  specially  emphasized  this  particu- 
lar field  of  school  help.  But  while  not  laying  particular  stress  upon  the  regu- 
lar reading  circle  work,  I have  done  everything  I could  to  build  up  school 
libraries.  About  one  year  ago  a committee  of  five  of  our  ablest  teachers, 
representing  both  our  graded  and  ungraded  schools,  prepared,  at  my  personal 
request,  four  lists  of  library  books,  giving  the  price  and  publishers  of  each 
book.  The  first  was  a $10  list,  the  second  $25,  the  third  $50,  and  the  fourth  a 
$100  list.  These  have  been  sent  all  over  the  county  and  are  silently  doing 
much  good. 

8.  We  do  not  have  uniformity  of  text-books. 

9.  We  have  had  central  and  final  examinations  for  eleven  years  and  have 
about  500  final  graduates.  Those  passing  said  final  examination  are  admitted 
without  farther  examination  into  any  high  school  in  the  county. 


WILLIAMSON.— T.  J.  Youngblood. 

The  following  reply  is  given  to  questions  contained  in  circular  14: 

1.  A professional  training,  or  ability  to  properly  discipline,  as  well  as  to 
instruct  pupils. 

3.  I will  say  that  no  mass  meeting  of  school  officers  has  been  called  for 
consideration  of  special  questions. 

4.  That  section  of  the  institute  law  giving  teachers  as  many  as  three  days 
in  any  one  term,  or  five  days  in  any  one  school  year,  spent  by  a teacher  in 
attendance  upon  a teachers’  institute  held  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  is  practically  a nullity  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  of  this  county.  Half  of  the  terms  are  for  only  five 
months,  and  while  the  law  compels  directors  to  have  at  least  one  hundred  ten 
days  taught  in  order  that  their  districts  may  share  the  State  funds,  the  direct- 
ors are  careful  when  employing  teachers  to  specify  in  the  contract  for  110 
days.  In  the  districts  having  six  months  many  boards  of  directors  do  likewise. 
This  condition  existing,  but  few  teachers  of  the  county  have  received  the 
benefit  of  the  law  in  a way  that  was  intended.  With  reference  to  the  annual 
institute  it  is  believed  better  results  would  follow  by  an  alteration  in  the  law, 
making  the  attendance  of  teachers  upon  the  yearly  sessions  compulsory. 

5.  I answer  that  the  teachers  of  the  county  have  what  they  term  a teach- 
ers’ library  of  190  volumes,  kept  at  the  county  superintendent’s  office.  About 
50  teachers  are  its  members.  The  membership  fee  is  $1.00,  which  continues 
the  person  a member  for  life.  A number  of  school  districts  have  libraries 
used  by  the  pupils. 

G.  About  fifty. 

8.  We  have  practical  uniformity.  Out  of  106  schools,  100  have  the  same 
speller;  104  the  same  arithmetic;  103  the  same  grammar;  105  the  geography; 
99  the  same  history;  104  the  same  readers;  all  the  same  physiology. 
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Upon  suggestion  of  a committee  of  teachers,  a circular  letter  was  issued  by 
the  county  superintendent  to  the  school  directors  of  the  county  suggesting 
such  books  as  thought  most  desirable  and  which  could  be  nearest  made  uni- 
form in  the  county  at  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  the  people. 

9.  Yes.  During  the  last  six  years,  or  during  the  time  of  my  incumbency, 
109  Dupils  have  graduated  in  the  work  as  outlined  by  the  State  course  of  study 
for  the  common  schools. 

During  the  term  of  my  predecessor  I am  unable  to  say  as  to  the  number 
graduating,  but  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  number  each  or  the  two  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  1891,  was  equal  to  any  year  since. 

10.  No  specific  effort  has  been  taken  by  any  number  of  teachers  upon  that  * 
special  feature  of  the  work;  however,  I might  say  that  the  subject  has  not 
by  any  means  been  overlooked  by  our  institute  instructors,  as  well  as  some  of 
tne  leading  teachers  of  the  county.  Krohn’s  Psychology  was  read,  1896,  by 
ninety  per  cent,  of  our  teachers,  and,  in  addition,  by  a good  part  of  this  num- 
ber, the  “Child-study  Monthly.” 


WOODFORD-J.  F.  Sparks. 

Replying  to  your  circular  number  14,  will  give  the  following  answers: 
1.  Successful  experience  with  some,  with  others  the  lowest  bidder. 

3.  No. 

4.  I think  it  a good  system  when  not  abused. 

6.  About  20. 

7.  About  150. 

8.  Yes.  The  A B C’s  placed  them  in  at  their  own  choice. 

9. ‘  Final — 3. 

10.  Very  little  as  yet. 
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Total  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts   
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No.  of  districts  having  school 
110  days  or  more 
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No.  of  districts  having  school 
less  than  110  days 

i rH  • • • -CM  • • -iH • CO  • • • 

No.  of  districts  having  no 
schools 

Total  days  of  attendance 

1,294,408 
389, 337 
427, 749 
355, 722 
307, 663 
976,202 
146, 175 
524, 236 
476, 156 
1,224,853 
855,458 
560, 526 
458, 131 
389,210 
813,852 
33,601,061 
468, 167 
423, 266 
790,059 
500,850 
524, 744 
635,095 
743,137 

CO 

Days  of  attendance  in  un- 
graded schools 

436,018 

110.296 
226,430 
157,479 

224.297 
447,092 
123, 324 
224, 508 
174,117 
543,672 
403, 161 
387,899 
293,931 
238, 583 
389,255 
435,399 
308,068 
290,561 
316, 764 
240, 517 
252, 472 
164,826 
407, 128 
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Days  of  attendance  in  graded 

858,390 
279,041 
201.319 
198, 243 
83,366 
529, 110 
22,851 
299, 728 
302,039 
681, 181 
452,297 

172.627 
164. 200 
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No.  of  female  pupils  enrolled 
in  ungraded  schools 

2,339 
944 
1,250 
644 
1,344 
2, 174 
813 
1,034 
921 
2,498 
1,878 
2,  111 
1,617 
1,147 
2,133 
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No.  of  female  pupils  enrolled 
in  traded  schools 

3,229 
1, 025 
833 
769 
302 
2,086 
141 
1,097 
1,119 
2, 685 
1, 988 
904 
742 
592 
1,922 
110,229 
894 
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1,796 
1.065 
1,087 
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28,298 
8,330 
7,703 
5.343 
5,727 
16,543 
4,022 
7,832 
7,566 
19, 716 
15,094 
10,586 
9, 147 
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Counties. 

Adams 

Alexander  

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 
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Carroll 
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Champaign  — 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland.. . . 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 
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110  days  or  more 
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439,959 
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Days  of  attendance  in  un- 
graded schools 
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schools 
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31,072 
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41,614 
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Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island  . . . 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 
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Shelby  

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington  . . . 
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589, 1781 .... 
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1,019,519 
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Whiteside 
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Winnebago  — 
Woodford 

Total 

TABLE  II.— General  Statistics,  showing  School  Houses,  Schools,  Months  of  School,  Teachers  and  Months  Taught. 
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Total  No.  of  months  taught 
in  public  schools 
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TABLE 


Counties, 

1 

2 

3 

Highest  monthly  wages  paid 
any  male  teacher 

Highest  monthly  wages  paid 
any  female  teacher 

Lowest  monthly  wages  paid 
any  male  teacher 

Adams 

$150  00 

$90  00 

$17  00 

Alexander 

211  11 

75  00 

25  00 

Bond 

100  00 

50  00 

18  50 

Boone 

133  33 

72  22 

30  00 

Brown 

111  11 

50  00 

20  00 

Bureau 

155  55 

50  00 

25  00 

Calhoun 

55  00 

40  00 

33  33 

Carroll 

144  44 

75  00 

24  00 

Cass 

166  66 

65  00 

30  00 

Champaign 

125  00 

80  00 

30  00 

Christian, 

125  00 

60  00 

25  00 

Clark 

100  00 

45  00 

18  00 

Clay 

100  00 

50  00 

15  00 

Clinton 

111  11 

50  00 

25  00 

Coles 

187  50 

100  00 

20  00 

Cook 

300  00 

280  00 

35  00 

Crawford 

100  00 

65  00 

15  00 

Cumberland 

90  00 

45  00 

20  00 

DeKalb 

155  55 

75  00 

25  00 

DeWitt 

140  00 

75  00 

25  00 

Douglas 

150  00 

70  00 

25  00 

DuPage 

178  95 

70  00 

30  00 

Edgar 

133  33 

77  77 

25  00 

Edwards 

110  00 

45  00 

22  00 

Effingham 

90  00 

55  00 

20  00 

Fayette 

125  00 

50  00 

18  00 

Ford 

150  00 

60  00 

27  00 

Franklin 

94  28 

40  00 

17  50 

Fulton 

200  00 

75  00 

25  00 

Gallatin 

100  00 

50  00 

15  00 

Greene 

125  00 

60  00 

25  00 

Grundy  

140  00 

60  00 

20  00 

Hamilton 

80  00 

45  00 

20  00 

Hancock 

133  33 

90  00 

20  00 

Hardin 

60  00 

40  00 

24  00 

Henderson 

100  00 

55  00 

30  00 

Henry 

166  66 

75  00 

25  00 

Iroquois 

122  22 

62  50 

25  00 

Jackson 

137  50 

60  00 

25  00 

Jasper — 

90  00 

45  00 

16  00 

Jefferson 

162  50 

40  00 

20  00 

Jersey  

225  00 

50  00 

30  00 

Jo  Daviess  

120  00 

50  00 

15  00 

Johnson  

100  00 

40  00 

20  00 

Kane 

225  00 

100  00 

30  00 

Kankakee 

165  00 

55  00 

25  00 

Kendall 

133  33 

72  22 

30  00 

Knox 

222  22 

111  11 

25  00 

Lake 

280  00 

105  00 

20  00 

LaSalle 

222  22 

111  11 

25  00 

Lawrence 

75  00 

40  00 

18  00 

Lee 

166  66 

85  00 

25  00 

Livingston 

177  77 

90  00 

27  50 

Logan 

120  00 

67  50 

35  00 

Macon 

147  36 

73  60 

33  00 

Macoupin 

137  50 

60  00 

25  00 

Madison 

180  00 

65  00 

30  00 

Table  for  1895 — 


ener'al  Statistics  showing  Wages  of 
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Average  monthly  wages  paid 
male  teachers 

Average  monthly  wages  paid 
female  teachers 
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32 

*335 

4,332 

40  25 

36 

83 

4 

33 

2 

52  73 

39 

30 

14 

296 

3,899 

1 

58  27 

33 

69 

41 

101 

1,756 

6 

34  64 

29 

74 

1 

8 

86 

4 

47  59 

34 

25 

35 

58 

1,284 

5 

34  76 

33 

95 

1 



1 

46  54 

37 

03 

16 

82 

1,299 



69  66 

34 

76 

19 

303 

3,060 

11 

45  26 

36 

16 

31 

93 

2,296 

8 

45  08 

37 

77 

9 

31 

323 

3 

33  09 

27 

95 

5 

52 

918 

2 

35  00 

30 

00 

4 

2 

202 

3 

52  57 

34 

19 

10 

10 

644 

3 

51  69 

30 

84 

17 

41 

3, 783 

2 

38  00 

29 

07 

4 

83  99 

42 

96 

41 

2, 185 

17.361 

21 

50  06 

33 

54 

19 

100 

1,299 

5 

61  96 

35 

33 

14 

36 

748 

5 

58  47 

40 

28 

135 

*566 

10, 816 

7 

62  12 

41 

52 

23 

180 

2, 135 

18 

65  16 

40 

20 

52 

676 

5,942 

27 

40  31 

30 

01 

14 

186 

334 

1 

48  02 

34 

38 

19 

51 

1.299 

6 

51  00 

38 

22 

43 

764 

3, 154 

9 

55  85 

42 

21 

19 

135 

702 

9 

58  81 

46 

84 

73 

197 

3,845 

52  26 

38 

68 

30 

22 

1,534 

13 

58  54 

40 

20 

21 

*136 

2,302 

1 32 

III.— Gi 

4 j 

r 

p o 

a $ 

n> 

y^rji 

<t>  ^ 

g a 

E.o 

tv  a 

(T>  EL 

% % 

HJ  ?3 

. tr«3 

• » 

• CO 

: & 

• 9S. 

J_j£ 

$15  00 

25  00 

15  00 

23  50 

18  00 

20  00 

28  00 

18  00 

25  00 

25  00 

20  00 

12  50 

15  00 

20  00 

20  00 

30  00 

18  00 

18  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

25  00 

20  00 

15  00 

20  00 

15  00 

22  50 

17  50 

20  00 

22  00 

22  50 

20  00 

20  00 

18  00 

28  00 

25  00 

20  00 

20  00 

25  00 

16  00 

16  00 

20  00 

15  00 

15  00 

24  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

18  00 

20  00 

12  00 

16  00 

25  00 

25  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 
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Teachers,  Libraries,  Pprivate  Schools  and  Illiteracy. 
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OS  2 

« 3 
o£- 


o EL 


15 


2 

o 

® S’ 

03  3 
CTP 

g* 
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Illiteracy  and  Causes. 


1,132 

1,449 

2,581 

28 

8 

36 

137 

274 

411 

2 

11 

13 

93 

97 

190 

6 

8 

14 

20 

22 

42 

1 

1 

61 

87 

148 

2 

* 2 

4 

162 

164 

326 

2 

4 

6 

51 

51 

102 

1 

3 

4 

112 

112 

2 

11 

13 

49 

46 

95 

2 

2 

226 

250 

476 

6 

7 

13 

97 

117 

214 

2 

4 

6 

125 

110 

225 

3 

3 

6 

286 

310 

596 

3 

11 

14 

143 

152 

295 

9 

9 

35, 440 

38,833 

74, 273 

406 

1,550 

1.956 

14 

101 

115 

4 

8 

12 

3 

3 

1 

1 

454 

471 

925 

15 

13 

28 

57 

67 

124 

1 

5 

6 

73 

78 

151 

4 

1 

5 

386 

365 

751 

11 

7 

18 

115 

132 

247 

6 

1 

7 

53 

44 

97 

3 

1 

4 

38 

42 

80 ; 

4 

4 

80 

95 

175 

2 

2 

64 

133 

197 

"*4 

13 

17! 

79 

55 

134 

3 

4 

7 

119 

65 

184 

3 

6 

9 

50 

35 

85 

2 

1 

3 

296 

240 

536 

13 

7 

20 

196 

184 

380 

7 

3 

10 

52 

38 

90 

3 

| 

3 

96 

79 

175 

4 

41 

28 

37 

65 

"'i 

3 

4! 

67 

84 

151 

2 

2 

4 

56 

47 

103 

3 

7 

10 

52 

44 

96 

2 

2 

4 

1,008 

1,027 

2,035 

25 

27 

52 

57 1 

80 

137 

4 

3 

7 

66 

51 

117 

5 

5 

10 

176 

271 

447 

1 

19| 

20 

349 

306 

655| 

12 

22j 

34 

1,720 

1,847 

3,567 

21 

721 

93 

15 

10 

25 

2 

p 

91 

97 

188] 

‘”3 

4 

7 

196 

238 

434 

5 

12 

17 

335 

331 

666 

9 

8 

17 

510 

535 

i,  045' 

13 

6! 

IS 

1,611 

1,600 

3,211; 

44 

471 

91 

Indigence 

Ill-health 

Mental  weakness 

Inaccessibility  of  schools 

g, 

tro’ 

2 

5 

a 

2s 

p 

0 

as 

Mutes 

Blind  or  partially  blind 

Foreign  birth 

Idiotic  and  insane 

Other  causes 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1 

10 

1 

1 

i 

1 

14 

5 

1 

1 

1 

3 
10 

4 

2 

3 

27 

6 

8 

1 

1 

17 

2 

6 



1 

.... 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

”” 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

1 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

L1 

1 

20 

5 

4 



21 

25 

2 

9 

1 

2 

10 

40 

52 

92 

:::: 

2 

2 

8 

1 

1 



3 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

3 
1 

4 

5 
17 

11 

2 

9 

1 

”‘i 

21 

2 



"i 

14 

3 
3 
5 

17 

2 

1 

3 

5 

3 

4 
9 

31 

5 
14 

7 

1 

2 

1 

.... 

3 

3 

4 
1 
2! 
3 

.... 

2 

— 

.... 

”i 

1 

4 

4 

— 

1 

8 

3 

... 

7 

l! 

1 

2 

3 

5 

1 

5 

1; 

— 

1 

3 

;;;; 

2 

2 

3 

"" 



2 

2 

1 

2 

6 

6 

i 

2 

4 

5 

6 

1 

13 

2 

.... 

3 

“is 

16 

5 

1 

21 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3l 

7 

4 

2 

6 

10 

2 

1 

5 

11 

51 

... 

1 

i 

25 

19 

44 

5 

”’i 

3 

1 

V 

.... 

5 

4 

5 
4 
2 
1 

9 

12 

4 

4 

4 

p 

3 

2 

1 

4 

1 

4 

3 

s 

1 

17 

2: 

”i5 

3 

42 

2 

5 

5 

1 

2 

"i:i 

....1 

7 

2 

1 

4 

6 

10 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

"2 

"26 

6 

11 

"i 

1 

2 
1 

.... 
— ji 
11 

t 

7 

21 

7 

15 

29 

12 

1 

1 

—18  P.  I. 
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Summary  for  1895 — 


table  hi. — 


Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough  

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer — 

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope.. . 

Pulaski, 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelhy 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

V ermilion 

Wabash 

W arren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

Total 


$125  00 

$75  00 

$25  00 

$17  50 

$42  91 

$32  16 

17 

304 

1 

133  33 

65  00 

30  00 

25  00 

49  92 

35  65 

11 

40 

1,419! 

5 

133  33 

75  00 

30  00 

25  00 

49  86 

38  87 

21 

53! 

1,817 

133  00 

50  00 

20  00 

20  00 

44  30 

34  88 

5 

472 

2 

120  00 

50  00 

20  00 

20  00 

48  50 

33  94 

23 

264 

1,132 

3 

155  56 

60  00 

20  00 

18  00 

52  03 

31  31 

29 

352! 

2, 768 ! 

8 

166  00 

100  00 

30  00 

25  00 

60  041 

42  83 

10 

2561 

2,  753 

1 

127  77 

65  00 

30  00 

30  00 

64  54 

41  00 

13 

68 

1,863 

137  50 

65  00 

27  00 

25  00 

49  20; 

37  03 

20 

180 

1,972 

1 

100  00 

45  00 

35  00 

26  00 

52  19 

40  50 

2 

130 

9 

144  44 

70  00 

20  00 

15  00 

45  41 

34  54 

19 

37 

2,178 

< 4 

133  33 

90  00 

32  50 

22  50 

55  02 

50  59 

36 

109 

1,925 

9 

125  00 

65  00 

20  00 

19  00 

44  02 

37  75 

72 

112 

2, 225 

166  66 

95  00 

20  00 

20  00 

52  10 

34  45 

46 

12 

3, 355 

3 

250  00 

110  00 

25  00 

25  00 

88  58! 

49  63 

35 

*554 

8, 108 

12 

150  00 

45  00 

20  00 

19  00 

40  66 

31  84 

3 

240 

517 

6 

100  00 

65  00 

25  00 

25  00 

50  03 

41  60 

47 

345 

1,936 

175  00 

65  00 

15  00 

17  00 

46  44 

29  58 

27 

68 

547 

90  00 

45  00 

20  00 

26  00 

36  24 

32  84 

8 

557 

75  00 

50  00 

25  00 

25  00 

44  19 

34  79 

6 

140 

1 

75  00 

66  66 

30  00 

25  00 

52  82 

36  25 

13 

79 

566 

1 

125  00 

65  00 

20  00 

17  50 

46  76 

33  31 

18 

*105 

1,481 

14 

133  33 

55  00 

12  50 

12  50 

38  92 

28  99 

1 

40 

180 

1 

200  00 

100  00 

25  00 

20  00 

69  30 

44  37 

26 

173 

! 3, 936 

10 

80  00 

50  00 

22  50 

20  00 

38  00 

32  60 

5 

105 

183 

175  00 

140  00 

28  00 

i 10  00 

66  62 

45  04 

22 

579 

2,717 

7 

137  50 

67  50 

17  25 

18  00 

44  49 

30  19 

37 

100 

444 

1 

150  00 

60  00 

25  00 

30  00 

55  62 

40  98 

2 

550 

1 

144  45 

50  00 

17  00 

18  00 

43  61 

39  43 

23 

294 

968 

2 

117  65 

50  00 

25  00 

25  00 

49  53 

34  07 

15 

113 

946 

2 

166  66 

75  00 

35  00 

25  00 

67  65 

68  88 

16 

439 

2,765 

30 

200  00 

100  00 

20  00 

18  00 

44  02 

37  18 

"40 

115 

2,159 

10 

150  00 

100  00 

30  00 

28  00 

54  96 

41  57 

27 

233 

4,166 

1 

100  00 

50  00 

27  50 

20  00 

44  14 

30  44 

1 

3 

150  0C 

90  00 

27  00 

22  00 

52 ‘00 

40  42 

57 

208 

3,488 

6 

100  00 

60  00 

18  00 

17  50 

40  IS 

30  54 

10 

2 

85 

7 

100  00 

60  00 

30  00 

1 25  00 

1 49  76 

38  06 

20 

68 

1,264 

1 

125  00 

42  50 

20  00 

17  15 

42  60 

31  60 

3 

*20 

360 

23 

100  00 

50  00 

15  00 

14  95 

32  38 

26  76 

1 

25 

110  00 

50  00 

20  00 

15  00 

51  36 

33  64 

5 

51 

784 

3 

166  72 

75  00 

20  00 

10  00 

60  49 

38  10 

38 

378 

3,339 

3 

180  00 

80  00 

25  00 

20  00 

63  84 

37  90 

49 

117 

3, 197 

24 

80  00 

40  00 

20  00 

18  00 

37  46 

29  34 

2 

20 

160 

1 

170  00 

117  50 

20  00 

20  00 

59  70 

39  56 

29 

71 

2,420 

12 

135  30 

85  00 

25  00 

22  50 

54  49 

37  63 

18 

78 

814 

7 

$300  00 

$280  00 

$12  00 

$10  00 

1 

$51  45 

$37  65 

1 2,258 

i 

98,076 

345,321 

947 

* Purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  entertainments. 
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13 

14 

15 

16 

Illiteracy  and  Causes. 
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CD 
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CO 
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CD 
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CD 

CD 

O 

« 
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CO 

g 

a> 

W 

0 

Xi 

S3 

c+- 
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■ 

& 

S' 

Qj 

1 

2. 

: 

j 

0 

f 
^ 1 

to 

S3 

CD 

: 

O 

c? 

CD 

CD 

89 

3 

CO 

CD 

CO 

fesl 

CD* 

CO 

2 

S3 

CD* 

CO 

: 

: 

• 
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: 

• 

: 

41 

87 

37 

92 

78 

179 

"’3 

1 

3 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

3 

l 

4 

1 
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.... 

I 

.... 

1 
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2 

10 

331 

188 

27 

19 

390 

187 

28 

29 

721 

375 

55 

12 

9 

1 

2 

17 

13 

1 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

4 
1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

6 

3 

4 
1 

1 

1 

25! 

245 

43 

586 

12 

266 

54 

608 

37 

511 

97 

1,194 

1 

6 

2 

23 

1 

14 

4 

42 

8 

2 

19 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

8 

230 

824 

142 

231 

915 

142 

461 

1,739 

284 

10 

3 

8 

28 

18 

35 

10 

3 

8 

5 

'l 

3 

10 

12 

1 

14 

8 

4 

24 

20  , 

9 

2 

2 

6 

5 

2 

2 

1 

"3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

3 

2 

7 

9 

i 2 

L , . 

9 

16 

11 

.... 

1 

1 

11 

14 

506 

28 

853 

14 

10 

! 568 

25 
606 

25 

24 

1,074 

53 

1,459 

”i2 

“3i 

1 

1 

8 

l 

24 

1 

1 

20 

1 

55 

.... 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

11 

6 

2 

10 

5 

3 

21 

11 

2 

2 

"i 

2 

3 

2 

5 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

"'3 

6 

7 

25 
! 25 

2 

2 

6 

4 

‘"7 

1 

6 

"i 

25 

36 

16 

21 

41 

57 

690 

135 

10 

118 

49 

1,339 

364 

5 

13 

592 

91 

63 

617 

702 

120 

8 

112 

59 

1,399 

382 

1.392 
255 
18 
230 
108 
2, 738 
746 
5 
22 
1,300 
206 
103 
1,254 

7 

1 

“‘i 

3 

19 

13 

'2 

6 

1 

2 

22 

27 

2 

1 

3 

3 

46 

11 

1 

1 

5 

6 
1 
5 

34 

3 
1 

4 
6 

65 

24 

1 

3 

11 

7 

3 

27 

:::: 

. 

. . . . 

r ; 

9 

708 

115 

40 

637 

3 

.... 

2 

I..2 

! 11 

5 

23 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

27 

8 

20 

3 

47 

11 

.... 

i 

1:::; 

L..r" 

1 

2 

.... 

1 

2 

2 

.... 

1 

6 

3 

7 

4 

13 

54 

51 

838 

40 

333 

135 

43 

64 

898 

52 

3fi1 

97 
115 
1, 736 
92 
694 

2 

2 

18 

1 

3 

5 

2 

2 

26 

3 
12 

4 

4 

4 

44 

4 

15 

9 

1 

1 

7 

‘4 

6 

4 

2 

.... 

is 

2 

27 

27 

3 

30 

4 

57 

7 

1 

1:;;; 

117  252 

; 11 

1 

1 

1 

7 

7 

14* 

56, 309 

60,926  117,235 

925 

2,234 

3, 159 

52 

69 

122 

88 

269 

52 

1 

71 

46 

33 

461 

407 

868 

TABLE  IV.— Financial  Statistics,  Distributable  Fund  Account. 
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co 

Total— sum  of  columns  6-12. . 

ssssiisiisisissississ 

in  co  co  ^ co  os  to  in'  ^ in  t-'  o'  o'  **  o'  o'  * n 

9 

Balance  on  hand,  cash  held 
for  distribution  June  30, 
1895 

8SsSe8B8ES8a3888SS8SS 

^ of  rH  o' 

3 

o 

Other  expenditures  of  these 
funds 

g :s  : :£8  : : :8388  :8 

1 jS  : :1s  : -g®  « j 

: : : : : : -eg 

| : : : : : : : : 

Distributed  to  districts 

saegsesssggssssssssge 

ocococJcJodcJo'^'ocs  ^‘inin  x x'^'coi^^x 

cs 

Added  to  principal  of  town- 
ship funds  

:S  : : : : : : :88S8  : :§£  : : : : 
:8  : : : : : : : :8S  : : : : 

00 

Compensation  of  treasurers. 

$1,946  31  . 
885  00 
640  00 
700  00 
515  50 
2, 608  97 
577  58  . 
1,800  00 
941  00 

3. 269  00 
1,525  11 

885  00 
969  50 
1,083  00 
1,416  43 

6. 270  00 
994  50 
565  00 

1,564  09 
916  49 
1, 7S7  68 

fc- 

Paid  for  publishing  annual 
statement 

£ 8 n 8 o x 8 m in  o 8 8 § in  x in  3 co  8 t?  cw 

gSgS8£38gSS8£3£8|3£8£g 

to 

Incidental  expenses  of  treas- 
urers and  trustees 

to 

Total— sum  of  columns  1-4. . . 

$17,485  55 
5,241  14 
4,217  32 
3, 112  03 
3, 168  04 
14,059  13 
3, 192  04 
9,885  77 
6,931  55 
25, 722  62 
11,890  21 
5,532  09 
7,029  07 
6,447  19 
10. 177  89 
644,643  67 
6,347  74 
4, 598  52 
9, 652  25 
5,316  56 
11.201  48 

From  other  sources 

88  :£  :883S3££88  :g§33  :£2 
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Received  from  county  super- 
intendents   

$14,789  65 
3,620  70 
2, 982  64 
2, 000  51 
2, 224  28 
8,480  57 
1,692  11 
4,969  29 
3, 722  80 
12, 394  33 
6,916  75 
3, 964  00 
4.576  83 
4,739  47 
7,824  24 
314,270  07 
4,425  29 
3,024  56 
5, 147  20 
3,667  96 
5, 738  65 
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Income  of  township  fund  re- 
ceived during  the  year 

$2,432  98 
825  24 
1, 159  94 
784  57 
860  11 
3,699  68 
1,300  12 
4, 309  21 
2,614  12 
12,061  18 
4,330  39 
1,457  09 
2,080  56 
1,405  95 
2, 122  07 
323,595  00 
1,557  65 
1,416  98 
3,592  75 
1,583  20 
4. 775  41 

Balance  of  distributable 
funds  on  hand  July  1, 1894. . . 
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Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 
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Total  — sum  of  columns  6-12.. 

§3,807  99 
11,018  13 
23,865  77 
5,314  52 
6, 392  84 
11,934  36 
4.  Tts  20 
3,244  99 
1, 734  68 
8,439  58 
5,115  84 
12,659  05 
5,041  65 
11,663  02 
6, 178  11 
2, 920  66 
12, 123  19 
3,995  23 
25,022  72 
9,424  36 
14,735  $0 

N 

Balance  on  hand,  cash  held 
for  distribution  June  30, 
1895 
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60  of  d rf 
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Other  expenditures  of  these 
funds 
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Distributed  to  districts 

$2,833  59 
8,421  74 
20,551  28 
3,925  15 
4,544  73 
8,908  65 
3, 790  49 
2,414  53 
937  14 
5,823  66 
3,870  66 
8,067  71 
4,032  45 
8,687  54 
4, 739  30 
1,876  27 
10,045  07 
2,561  99 
16,717  83 
7,643  33 
10,325  75 
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Added  to  principal  of  town- 
ship funds  
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Compensation  of  treasurers. 

$645  00 
2,057  50 
2, 388  24 
1,076  52 
1, 276  00 
1,731  93 
594  05 
575  00 
555  00 
1,669  70 
908  15 
1,500  00 
715  00 
2,228  13 
1,088  99 
800  92 
1,460  00 
936  00 
4, 075  00 
1,283  00 
2,165  00 

f 

Paid  for  publishing  annual 
statement 

CO 

Incidental  expenses  of  treas- 
urers and  trustees 
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Total— sum  of  columns  1-4.  . 

$3,807  99 
11,018  13 
23,865  77 
5,314  52 
6,392  84 
11,934  36 
4, 718  20 
3,244  99 
1,734  68 
8, 439  58 
5, 115  84 
12,659  05 
5,041  65 
11,663  02 
6,178  11 
2,920  66 
12, 123  19 
3,995  23 
25,022  72 
9,424  36 
14,725  89 
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From  other  sources, 

Received  from  county  super- 
intendents   

$2,820  04 
6, 746  90 
16,555  03 
4,321  03 
3,426  40 
7, 134  58 
3, 560  89 
2, 244  80 
514  20 
6,349  81 
3,857  62 
9, 593  67 
4,496  00 
8,343  21 
3,676  47 
2, 037  08 
9,264  17 
1,530  78 
17,694  69 
6,546  75 
7,569  18 

CM 

Income  of  township  fund  re- 
ceived during  the  year 

$868  01 
3,852  73 
6,734  06 
916  58 
2,761  54 
3,648  64 
958  03 
842  94 
1,057  94 
1,543  62 
1,024  45 
2,103  15 
426  55 
2,946  65 
2,450  06 
751  86 
2,457  25 
1,855  79 
3,536  09 
2,448  86 
5,283  54 
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Balance  of  distributable 
funds  on  hand  July  1,1894... 
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Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry  

Piatt 
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Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 
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Saline  

Sangamon 

Schuyler 
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Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell.... 
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Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

W innebago 

Woodford 

Totals 
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Total  amount  received  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30, 

Errors  in  township  treasur- 
ers’ reports  of  balances, 
1894 

Received  from  all  other 
sources 
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Fees  of  transferred  pupils. 


Amount  received  from  treas 
urers  of  other  townships 


Amount  received  from  dis 
trict  school  bonds  issued  for 
building  purposes 


From  sale  of  school  property. 
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Fees  of  pupils  who  paid  tui- 
tion   
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309  59 
756  79 
211  24 
, 129  41 
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Loans  of  district  funds  paid 
in 
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Amount  of  special  district 
taxes  received 


From  distribution  of  trus- 
tees   


Balance  reported  on  hand 
July  1, 1894 
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Total  amount  received  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30, 

Errors  in  township  treasur- 
ers’ reports  of  balances, 
1894 

Received  from  all  other 
sources 


Fees  of  transferred  pupils... 


Amount  received  from  treas- 
urers of  other  townships 


Amount  received  from  dis- 
trict school  bonds  issued  for 
building  purposes 
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From  sale  of  school  property. 


Fees  of  pupils  who  paid  tui- 
tion  


Loans  of  district  funds  paid 
in 
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Amount  of  special  district 
taxes  received 
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From  distribution  of  trus- 
tees  

$6,033  80 
8,908  65 
3, 792  60 
2.414  53 
1,006  15 
5,617  93 
4, 104  44 
8,472  14 
4, 318  90 
15, 475  97 
4. 704  03 
1,686  13 
8,664  10 
2,561  99 
16,916  06 
8.060  90 
9, 673  20 
4. 893  38 
19, 715  88 
2,876  55 
4,151  27 
5,290  14 
6,856  76 
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Balance  reported  on  hand 
July  1,  1894 
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Amount  paid  for  books  for 
district  libraries 
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Total  of  expenditures,  loans 
and  balances 

$62,533  80 
165,468  19 
540,372  87 
56, 715  77 
112,053  57 
107,335  88 
22,098  28 
29,469  16 
22,443  82 
73, 544  28 
46,056  49 

337. 795  81 
49, 388  66 

269. 795  08 
83, 013  09 
42,413  46 

107,394  98 
68, 700  11 
360,911  59 
138, 198  88 
151,897  54 

S3 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1895 

$9, 112  08 
47, 720  96 
104, 143  62 
11,666  55 
23,370  35 
22,301  15 
4,861  01 
3, 906  79 
5,487  69 
16, 773  71 
7,118  16 
48,469  24 
10,847  33 
68, 498  70 
11,231  12 
11,733  77 
18, 708  22 
24,386  13 
99,525  64 
30,887  88 
36,555  71 
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Amount  of  loans  of  district 
funds 
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Total  expenditures  for  year 
ending  June  30, 1895 

$53,421  72 
117, 747  23 
430,977  90 
44, 950  22 
88,683  22 
81, 438  41 

16.937  27 
25,562  37 
16,956  13 
56, 342  57 

38. 938  33 
289,326  57 

37,558  83 
201, 196  38 
71,781  97 
30, 679  69 
88,686  76 
42,385  47 
261,385  95 
107,311  00 
115,341  83 
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Errors  in  township  treasur- 
ers’ reports  of  balances,  1894 
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All  other  expenditures 

$160  40 
316  09 
669  45 
4,827  08 
77  17 
32  88 
69  53 

55  35 
31  67 
48,430  78 
53  00 
420  84 
210  00 

2,222  57 
205  81 
11,895  61 
286  34 
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Amount  paid  treasurers  of 
other  townships 

$1,313  93 
2,927  80 
953  94 
823  29 
1, 105  88 
1, 770  32 
157  58 

21  10 
79  30 
118  02 
2,274  75 
322  02 
2,442  84 
790  34 
62  14 
1,375  90 
690  07 
730  21 
4, 748  31 
1,688  48 
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Paid  tuition  of  pupils  trans- 
ferred   
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Amount  paid  on  principal  of 
district  bonds 

$1,308  00 
3, 149  73 
179,675  00 
1,525  00 
2, 050  00 
1,290  65 
527  13 
1,876  67 
1,400  00 
2,870  94 
2,425  00 
12, 750  00 
2, 472  26 
6, 710  00 
1,216  66 
1,800  00 
4, 952  50 
500  00 
5, 100  00 
6,625  00 
1, 300  00 

Amount  of  interest  paid  on 
district  bonds 

$199  30 
1, 156  08 
12,931  03 
1, 106  38 
2, 103  40 
633  47 
114  23 
592  16 
263  65 
2, 126  63 
709  99 
9,756  67 
572  77 
1,512  14 
1, 199  05 
269  86 
989  15 
78  25 
12, 762  56 
1, 102  20 
1, 112  33 

Paid  clerks  of  district  boards 
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2 

Amount  paid  for  fuel  and 
other  incidental  expenses. . . 

$4,823  16 
13, 710  89 
29, 104  21 
3,394  96 
8,679  95 
8,419  08 
1,573  76 
2,628  22 
1,552  59 
5, 152  31 
4,544  45 
21,814  41 
2,882  67 
21,446  34 
4,952  42 
2,751  81 
8,489  69 
5,025  55 
28,337  56 
15,565  76 
15,384  62 

Counties. 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

52,650  24 
261,599  58 
32,520  62 
122,045  05 
48,800  28 
57,617  05 
93, 794  31 
158,013  82 
320, 548  37 
40,856  06 
299, 794  22 
98, 130  00 

$20,848,479  80 

15,512  84 
66, 198  18 
7,633  77 
36,007  58 
11,508  17 
11,686  52 
24,889  61 
34,838  89 
88, 154  85 
9, 121  59 
33, 209  29 
30, 105  69 

s 
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1 
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37, 137  40 
195, 401  40 
24,546  85 
83,037  47 
37,292  11 
45, 805  53 
68,557  18 
122, 174  93 
232,393  52 
31,734  47 
266,584  93 
68,024  31 

$16,399,919  27 

291  49 
9 33 
10  46 
474  15 
312  00 
892  71 
32  23 
54  66 
7,289  18 

88,200  66 
222  73 

S> 

s 

u 

620  91 
235  32 
152  48 
80  09 
188  29 
23  35 
64  11 
62  76 
1,714  49 
117  95 
2.248  02 
30  95 

$ 

1 

i 

11  24 
354  06 
206  12 
1,267  13 
164  85 
2,685  62 
366  44 
2, 231  95 
1,854  09 
126  04 
1, 799  45 
520  08 

$136,409  63 

21  88 
353  54 
30  27 
105  16 
4 00 
23  10 
96  46 
46  58 
46  36 
60  53 

11  65 

$12,815  93 

2,212  00 
15,565  00 
827  83 
1,560  00 
1,800  00 
2,502  00 
5,050  09 
2,200  00 
8,416  70 
1, 778  36 
3,410  00 
1,884  80 

$575,600  82 

658  18 
8,402  37 
819  25 
2,763  55 
1,210  38 
434  47 
1,014  17 
1, 108  65 
1,462  42 
457  07 
1, 560  47 
528  21 

s 

1 

i 

B83S®8 SiSSll 

rH 

i 

§ 

3,808  05 
23,532  74 
2,939  53 
8,074  40 
2,894  80 
3,524  35 
5,805  58 
16,930  95 
26,896  69 
2, 755  30 
21,050  03 
6,833  78 

S8 

1 

U 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington  ... 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside  

Will 

Williamson.... 
Winnebago  — 
Woodford 

Totals 

292 


Total— sum  of  7-9. 


Cash  on  hand  June  30, 1895- 
principal  of  township  fund. . 


Losses  of  cash. 
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Loans  or  investments  of 
township  fund  made  during1 
the  year 
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Total— sum  of  1-5. 


Cash  additions  from  other 
sources 
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Additions  by  Section  6,  Art. 
XII,  during  the  year 


Received  from  real  estate 
sold  during  the  year 
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Received  from  investments 
paid  off 
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Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1894- 
principal  of  township  fund . . 
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Total— sum  of  7-9. 


Cash  on  hand  June  35, 1895- 
principal  of  township  fund. . 


Losses  of  cash. 


Loans  or  investments  of 
township  fund  made  during 
the  year 


Total— sum  of  1-5. 


Cash  additions  from  other 
sources 


Additions  by  Section  6,  Art. 
XII,  during  the  year 


Received  from  real  estate 
sold  during  the  year 


Received  from  investments 
paid  off 


Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1894- 
principal  of  township  fund. . 
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*Net  increase  or  decrease- 
difference  between  1 and  16 


Difference  between  columns 
7 and  15 


Total  of  columns  8-14 


Depreciation  in  value  of  real 
estate  held  during  the  year 


Depreciation  in  loans  on  per- 
sonal secui’ity  during  the 
year 

Depreciation  in  loans  on  real 
estate  during  the  year 

Real  estate  sold  during  the 
year 

School  bonds  paid  off  during 
the  year 


Loans  on  real  estate  paid  off 
during  the  year  or  put  into 
iand 


Loans  on  personal  security 
paid  off  during  the  year  or 
put  into  land 
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♦Net  increase  or  decrease- 
difference  between  1 and  16 


Difference  between  columns 
7 and  15 


Total  of  columns  8-14 


Depreciation  in  value  of  real 
estate  held  during  the  year 


Depreciation  in  loans  on  per- 
sonal security  during  the 
year 


Depreciation  in  loans  on  real 
estate  during  the  year 


Real  estate  sold  during  the 
year 


School  bonds  paid  off  during 
the  year 


Loans  on  real  estate  paid  off 
during  the  year  or  put  into 
land 


Loans  on  personal  security 
paid  off  during  the  year  or 
put  into  land 
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Totals $332,170  81  $349,739  68  $36, 892  26  $12,554  90  $11,811  50  $11, 793  18  $868  08  $755,830  41  $15, 289, 300  60  $3,301,565  42+ 
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Summary  for  1895 — Continued. 

TABLE  IX— Financial  Statistics,  Township  Fund,  Balance  Sheet,  Dr. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Counties. 

Cash  on 
hand  July  1, 
1894 — princi- 
pal of  town- 
ship fund. 

Amount  of 
notes,  bonds 
and  real 
estate  held 
July  1,  1894. 

Cash  addi- 
tions during 
the  year. 

Increase  in 
value  of  in- 
vestments 
and  real  es- 
tate. 

Total  of 
columns 
1-4. 

Adams ' 

$2,295  54 

$41,618  17 

Alexander 

455  68 

10, 760  00 

Bond 

310  69 

17,665  49 

Boone 

1,518  21 

12,377  47 

Brown 

857  94 

13.454  78 

Bureau 

4,556  08 

55,818  78 

Calhoun 

187  55 

19,986  06 

Carroll 

5,090  69 

64,255  90 

Cass 

1,294  65 

40,209  88 

Champaign 

1,621  31 

185,214  83 

Christian 

465  13 

58, 492  05 

Clark 

200  47 

20,254  23 

Clay 

885  80' 

29,826  97 

Clinton 

1,327  51 

25,699  78 

Coles 

1, 500  07 

34, 050  87 

Cook 

8, 784  68 

7, 189, 203  80 

Crawford 

325  64 

20, 176  93 

Cumberland 

213  80 

19,276  43 

DeKalb 

2, 779  85 

62,751  17 

DeWitt 

477  06 

22,933  50 

Douglas 

772  35 

66, 799  23 

DuPage 

1,407  68 

16,691  51 

Edgar 

1,509  98 

48, 208  80 

Edwards 

645  75 

16,933  20 

Effingham 

383  95 

10, 939  86 

Fayette 

271  81 

30,422  81 

Ford 

3,025  10 

162, 472  97 

Franklin 

171  40 

6,632  80 

Fulton 

3,847  76 

42,279  83 

Gallatin 

229  90 

16,123  03 

Greene 

3,571  88 

35,372  57 

Grundy  

1,678  38 

53,843  29 

Hamilton 

129  29 

26,053  16 

Hancock 

2,061  73 

81, 648  45 

Hardin 

88  41 

5, 262  41 

Henderson 

2,491  69 

19,229  82 

Henry 

4,536  71 

102,654  40 

Iroquois 

4, 344  39 

158,404  13 

Jackson 

325  26 

11, 288  33 

Jasper 

37  69 

36,515  771 

Jefferson 

205  00 

16,623  56! 

Jersey 

2, 117  05 

39.187  17 

JoDaviess 

2,611  86 

48,633  42 

Johnson 

20  00 

8,244  31 

Kane 

6, 324  02 

37,110  61 

Kankakee 

3,434  17 

77. 106  96 

Kendall 

6, 989  53 

16,990  99 

Knox 

3,412  11 

33,896  78 

Lake 

4, 089  07 

43,540  06 

LaSalle 

7, 765  32 

158,822  55 

Lawrence 

228  30 

17,324  37 

Lee 

3,170  11 

69. 278  63 

Livingston 

11,262  15 

250,251  23 

$110  00 


$436  50 
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95  41 
50  00 
4 25 
30  00 


10  00 


9 98 


02 

435  11  3,401,163  33 

17  Si 

8 95 


66  42 
40  79 


132  01 


1,266  55 
56  78 


ioo  oo| . 


913  42 

2 00 

16  00 

1,601  81 

35 

131  15 

30  19 

15  00 

168  00 
7 44 
4 25 

12  00 

ii 

$44, 

11, 

17, 

13, 

14, 
60, 
20, 
69, 
41, 

186, 

59, 

20, 

30, 

27, 

35, 

10,599, 

20, 

19, 

65, 

23, 

67, 

18, 
49, 
17, 
11, 
30, 

166, 

6. 

46, 

16, 

38, 

55, 


5, 

21, 

107, 

164, 

11, 

36, 
16. 
41, 
51, 

8, 

43, 

80, 

23, 

37, 
47, 

166, 

17, 

72, 

261, 


023  71 
652  18 
976  18 
895  68 
342  30 
374  86 
173  61 
356  59 
516  75 
931  55 
007  18 
458  95 
752  75 
027  29 
550  96 

586  92 
520  38 
499  18 
531  02 
410  56 
571  58 
165  61 
759  57 
578  95 
455  82 
694  62 
764  62 
860  98 
127  59 
452  93 
944  45 
582  85 
095  87 
710  18 
352  82 
721  51 
207  11 
350  33 
613  59 
684  96 
828  56 
349  41 
245  28 
264  31 
434  63 
709  13 
987  96 
313  14 
629  13 

587  87 
552  67 
448  74 
525  49 
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Summary  for  1895 — Continued. 


TABLE  IX- Concluded. 


Counties. 


Cash  on 
hand  July  1. 
1894—  princi 
pal  of  town- 
ship fund. 


Amount  of 
notes,  bonds 
and  real 
estate  held 
July  1,  1894. 


Cash  addi- 
tions during: 
the  year. 


Increase  in 
value  of  in 
vestments 
and  real  es- 
tate. 


Total  of 
columns 
1-4. 


Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough. 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island. . 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson  . . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion.  . . . 

Wabash 

W arren 

Washington  . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside. . . . 

Will 

Williamson  .. 
Winnebago... 
Woodford 


Totals. 


$206  65 
5,450  76 
1, 982  87 
4, 946  28 
216  51 
1,359  58 
1,852  15 
12  50 
2,815  93 
5,879  30 

7.691  72 
746  63 

2.692  34 
1,841  24 
3,417  57 
4, 141  96 


2,980  79 
3,676  63 
661  13 
787  49 
2,902  74 
7 23 
127  20 
849  11 
1,237  17 
249  35 
2,663  74 
60  95 
3,688  16 
1,516  07 
1,666  93 
938  94 

291  01 
7,530  59 
4, 213  88 
4,397  36 

513  78 
2,521  82 
460  04 
487  31 
875  08 

292  89 
270  43 

9,345  37 
7,034  82 
121  52 j 
3,189  53  i 
3,558  83 1 


$50, 

134, 

44, 
58. 
17, 

36, 

34, 
10, 
26, 
58, 

202, 

11, 

27, 
22, 
84, 
41, 
12, 
61, 

132, 

13, 

37, 
58, 
13. 
12, 
19, 

24, 
17, 
31, 

7, 

45, 
30, 
12, 

35. 
30. 
57, 
37. 
79, 

9. 

113, 

10, 

23, 

25, 

28. 
16, 

196, 

116, 

8, 
39, 
57, 


$232,680  03  $11, 987, 075  56 


$215  00 
150  00 


30  00 


280  00 
72  00 


277  03 
334  68 
60  97 


4 96 
6 75 


5 00 
'“97 


570  00 

*5io6 


64  00 
68  18 
39  60 
700  00 


$6,011  95 


$183  80 


10 


57  41 


494  56 
11  65 


26  94 

'oo'oo 


25  00 


845  00 
12  55 


$3,405,703  81  $15,631,471  35 


20  P.  I. 
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June  30,  1895 
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Amount  of  school  bonds  held) 
June  30, 1895 


Value  of  notes  on  real  estate 
security  June  30,  1895  

- 

Value  of  notes  on  personal 
security  June  30, 1895 
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Rent  past  due  and  unpaid. . . 


Interest  past  due  and  unpaid 
on  real  estate  loans 

Interest  past  due  and  unpaid 
on  personal  security 

Total  income  — sum  of  col- 
umns 1-4 

Interest  received  during  the 
year  on  bonds 

Rents  received  from  real  es- 
state  during  the  year 

Interest  paid  on  real  estate 
loans  during  the  year 

Interest  paid  on  personal  se- 
curity loans  during  the 
year 
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Rent  past  due  and  unpaid 


Interest  past  due  and  unpaid 
on  real  estate  loans 


Interest  past  due  and  unpaid 
on  personal  security 


Total  income  — sum  of  col- 
umns 1-4 


Interest  received  during  the 
year  on  bonds 
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Rents  received  from  real  es- 
tate during  the  year 


Interest  paid  on  real  estate 
loans  during  the  year 


Interest  paid  on  personal  se 
curity  loans  during  the 
year 
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Summary  for  1895 — Continued. 

TABLE  XII.— General  Statistics,  showing  Tax  Levy.  Estimated  Val.uk  of  School. 
Property,  and  Amount  of  Bonded  School  Debt. 


! o S3 

• r-btt 

o 

^ o 

: o 

• ^ 

: ® 

Adams 

$128,310  88 

$430, 450 

$2,378 

$6,155 

$26. 135  00‘ 

Alexander  

38,781  78 

128,200 

929 

1,826 

23, 750  00 

Bond 

33,872  75 

70,415 

457 

1,767 

23,478  40' 

Boone 

37,441  03 

1,067 

1,088 

2,925 

21,700  00 

Brown 

24,641  46 

51,750 

570 

1,565 

1,200  00 

Bureau 

103,841  47 

307,895 

2,918 

8,659 

23, 127  00 

Calhoun 

10,644  99 

25,050 

208 

2,036 

1,830  00 

Carroll 

60,409  99 

190, 724 

2,608 

5,653 

29,966  33 

Cass 

56,821  61 

146, 775 

2,586 

2,827 

35,461  00 

Champaign 

139.555  00 

326, 765 

3,895 

14, 613 

63, 170  00- 

Christian 

99, 169  39 

252,570 

1,529 

5,201 

61,665  00 

Clark 

44,501  00 

116,590 

1,942 

3,604 

7,874  00 

Clay 

30,041  09 

74.040 

630 

2,345 

4.533  00 

Clinton 

27, 976  97 

69, 335 

634 

1,687 

9, 850  00' 

Coles 

88, 445  20 

209, 145 

4,863 

6,680 

53. 740  60 

Cook 

6, 498, 250  03 

17,864,822 

53, 176 

1,897, 760 

636.050  00 

Crawford 

38,299  49 

93, 4(55 

549 

2,026 

17,265  00 

Cumberland 

31,249  59 

66,600 

275 

3,476 

3. 400  00 

PeKalb , 

96, 655  08 

226, 140 

3, 951 

7,857 

38,075  00 

DeWitt 

64,094  96 

124, 535 

1,447 

3,386 

6,133  00 

Douglas 

5, 358  16 

123, 285 

1,345 

4,798 

19,614  60 

DuPage 

90,606  75 

266,890 

1,987 

5,175 

50,800  00 

Edgar 

76,558  41 

175,851 

1,594 

5, 717 

33,808  88 

Edwards 

19,535  00 

44, 070 

330 

1,998 

4,750  00- 

Effingham 

33,600  00 

101,800 

260 

875 

21,606  00 

Fayette 

39,863  98 

104,954 

435 

4,526 

18,920  75 

Ford 

51.042  93 

130, 126 

1,290 

5,886 

11,531  00 

Franklin 

21,072  00 

34,910 

270 

2,516 

7,333  00- 

Fulton 

124, sss  00 

326, 020 

4,394 

7,985 

56,328  32 

Gallatin 

27.S41  S3 

55, 795 

212 

2,735 

13,405  00 

Greene 

58,073  82 

146,095 

1,900 

4,600 

9, 966  66 

Grundy 

59, 058  54 

134, 189 

2,038 

4,539 

12,005  00 

Hamilton 

22,526  52 

45, 182 

130 

776 

3,205  00 

Hancock 

Hardin 

79,410  71 
7,035  28 

181.006 

15,000 

56,574 

2,222 

6,354 

234 

10. 160  00 
301  20 

Henderson 

34,075  11 

1,093 

3,635 

5,650  00 

Henry 

111,144  00 

450,685 

3,392 

8,846 

58, 700  00 

Iroquois 

105,574  62 

219, 173 

3,341 

11,013 

18,821  50 

Jackson  

44,575  03 

113, 526 

582 

4,898 

30,924  60 

Jasper 

25, 965  88 

73,010 

217 

3,505 

5.076  00 

Jefferson 

41,526  00 

75,877 

230 

2,886 

248  60 

Jersey 

29, 490  00 

92,050 

582 

4, 185 

16,893  75 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

58,835  44 
21,763  97 

153, 646 
57,240 
882,545 

2,899 

5,625 
2, 765 

23,631  00 
9,450  00 

Kane 

236, 805  25 

10, 266 

14,825 

281,200  00 

Kankakee 

82,682  12 

249,620 

1,663 

8. 156 

32,541  47 

Kendall 

38,745  00 

96,300 

845 

329 

1 18, 000  00 

Summary  for  1895 — Continued. 

TABLE  XII .—Concluded. 


Counties. 


Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence. . . . 

Lee 

Livingston.  . 

Logan  

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough. 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon. . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelbv 

Stark  

St.  Clair 

Stephenson  . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion. . . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside. . . 

Will 

Williamson.. 
Winnebago.. 
Woodford.  .. 
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$113,574  98 

$382,835 

$8,883 

$7, 974 

$35,248  00 

103,633  85 

279, 158 

2, 190 

7,023 

48, 100  00 

236,527  94 

511, 350 

7,323 

15, 277 

60,825  00 

37,962  00 

84,777 

1,046 

2,862 

14,600  00 

90,659  54 

265, 460 

1,871 

8,092 

29, 269  00 

132, 712  37 

297, 195 

2,748 

11,644 

60, 650  00 

85,050  79 

238, 375 

1,370 

7,126 

10,869  00 

128,341  05 

349, 195 

4,163 

6,357 

117,736  72 

90,734  59 

215,095 

1,854 

11,473 

5,025  00 

116, 560  00 

283,425 

1,705 

8, 722 

37,565  00 

54,321  36 

119,289 

786 

2,130 

20,346  00 

50,141  61 

114, 100 

1,625 

1,435 

22,600  00 

50,560  00 

137,425 

2,492 

4,943! 

8, 100  00 

19,940  00 

49, 665 

615 

1,584 

21,990  78 

74, 639  60 

202,902 

1,865 

4,230 

17,505  00 

7,929  29 

2,567 

3,147 

8,331 

25,550  00 

198,814  97 

592, 193 

2,798 

12,539 

49,194  00 

45, 236  07 

102,325 

1,900 

2, 655 

13, 100  00 

58,536  17 

131, 755 

1,867 

5,315 

12,900  00 

26,736  00 

56, 500 

160 

2,940 

2, 925  00 

8,935  42 

220,360 

1,930 

5, 130 

53,640  00 

93,273  28 

276,025 

5,379 

14, 300 

47,800  00 

42,639  00 

92,945 

2,366 

4,103 

11, 500  00 

96,295  00 

255,801 

3, 385 

8, 108 

15,389  98 

229,438  79 

767,225 

7,249 

12, 675 

29. 700  00 

34,047  44 

95,925 

463 

2,140 

18,875  00 

78,279  48 

141, 605 

2,455 

5,012 

32,350  00 

68,837  72 

212.666 

1,873 

6,631 

21,763  00 

14, 725  00 

26,  1 22 

460 

651 

1,297  00 

21,738  40 

47 ! 480 

120 

1,373 

9,253  33 

15, 479  00 

35,350 

625 

2,375 

2, 500  00 

48.015  00 

126, 103 

1,352 

4,260 

38.000  00 

29,321  00 

103, 680 

516 

1,800 

6,278  00 

182,840  00 

640,250 

4,519 

9,023 

186,550  00 

20,791  61 

52,991 

260 

3,568 

12, 053  29 

185,013  79 

489, 700 

2,230 

12, 753 

21,680  00 

37,873  56 

108,039 

818 

900 

20,850  00 

31,671  19 

58,200 

420 

2,675 

1,500  00 

70, 313  23 

174, 355 

1,535 

7,587 

10,805  00 

36,957  69 

97, 930 

950 

2,890 

1,000  00 

209. 288  98 

659, 892 

3,759 

16, 790 

339,022  00 

86,850  49 

252,811 

2,509 

6, 127 

12,800  00 

97.015  74 

291,495 

4,282 

9,542 

21, 495  50 

31,827  50 

76, 105 

381 

3,562 

7,968  00 

159,580  34 

496,401 

4,242 

12,827 

181,620  00 

23,577  43 

61,200 

177 

1,698 

12,825  00 

74,687  21 

183,895 

1,961 

5,820 

51,700  00 

30,037  00 

73. 140 

385 

2,712 

22,303  95 

34,347  70 

65, 865 

1,648 

5, 338 

99,791  73 

50.252  74 

121,861 

785 

4,697 

27,235  00 

99,791  73 

326, 765 

4,319 

9, 495 

31, 133  00 

207,462  20 

602, 625 

4,063 

10, 578 

21,772  75 

28.042  44 

61, 408 

105 

1,784 

3,427  00 

157.695  13 

503,250 

2,307 

4, 663 

21,800  00 

59,567  62 

122,085 

1,145 

3, 964 

8,299  00 

!$13,649, 780  13  $37,518,878  $251,531  $3,651,733 

I i I 


Totals. 


$3,883,351  69 
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Average  No.  of  hours  spent 
in  each  school 

in 

in  iO  in  & 1 

CMCOl005^CMr*COCOrHCMCM^^HCMTH^<LOCO^CM 

00 

No.  of  ungraded  schools  not 
visited  during  the  year 

CO  -CiT-H  • X -00  -OX  • -HO  • •-*  •CiCCO 

CO  • • -rH  • rH  -10^1  • • • • N • CO  CM 
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No.  of  schools  not  visited  at 
all  during  the  year 

00  • 05  r-l  • 0*1  • GO  • X>  • • O • • t-  -OOO 
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CO 

No.  of  schools  visited  more 
than  once  during  the  year  .. 
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CM 

to 

No.  of  different  schools  vis- 
ited during  the  year 
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^^COt-COiOXC5t>-XOOa5^WTHL-X^lOt- 
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No.  of  second  grade  certifi- 
cates renewed  during  the 
year 
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No.  of  first  g>  ade  certificates 
renewed  during  the  year 
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Total  number  rejected 
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No.  of  female  applicants  re- 
jected  
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No.  of  male  applicants  re- 
jected  . 
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No.  of  second  grade  certifi- 
cates issued  to  females 
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No.  of  first  grade  certificates 
issued  to  females 
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No.  of  second  grade  certifi- 
cates issued  to  males 
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No.  of  first  grade  certificates 
issued  to  males 
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to 

Total  number  of  applicants 
examined  during  the  year. . . 
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No.  of  female  applicants  ex- 
amined during  the  year 
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amined during  the  year 
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Whole  number  of  examina- 
tions held  during  the  year.. 
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- 

No.  of  different  places  where 
examinations  were  held  dur- 
ing year 
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Average  No.  of  hours  spent 
in  each  school 

40  40  40  40  40 

COCO&IWX^COCO^CM^COCM^ItHCMIOCMCO^Cm’^CM 

00 

No.  of  ungraded  schools  not 
visited  during  the  year 

cm 40  -oh  • • oi  • cm  cm  *40  • • -xw  • cm • • 

CO  • X ••  tH  • ^ rH  • rH  •••  CO  CM  • 

t- 

No.  of  schools  not  visited  at 
all  during  the  year 

1-40  • X TH  • • ~ • O -t  • T-i  CM  Oi  CO  L-  • CO 

CO  • X • • H • CO  i— { • t-H  CM  • CM  CO  — i • 

CO 

No.  of  schools  visited  more 
than  once  during  the  year.. . 

— co  • 

CO  >D  40  CO  iH  'r*  CO  L-  ^ 

40 

No.  of  different  schools  vis 
ited  during  the  year 

CO  © CO  O CM  CM  L-  CO  Ci  m CO  -«*  40  40  CM  C-  CO  00  ^ — < 40  X 

CM  L-  O X CO  40  CO  X 00  40  t—  X C-  n*  ^ L-  C5  CM  X t-  O 40  CM 

n* 

rH 

No.  of  second  grade  certifi- 
cates renewed  during  the 
year 

»oco  • cm  • o •oi>ioc;r}'^^  • o •T-‘  • co  • -*• 

CO  • Gi  • CM  • t—  CO  ^ • • L—  • CM 

00 

(M 

No.  of  first  grade  certificates 
renewed  during  the  year 

CO  • CO  CO  • CM  •XOH05040H  • O CM  -X  C- 

t'-  • CM  • • CO  • CO  • • Cl  • Cl 

Total  number  rejected 
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No.  of  female  applicants  re- 
jected  '. 
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No.  of  male  applicants  re- 
jected  
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rH  tH  CO  40  CMrH  •!—  ^ .NH  CM  CO 

C5 

No.  of  second  grade  certifi- 
cates issued  to  females 
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00 

L— 

No.  of  first  grade  certificates 
issued  to  females 
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No.  of  second  grade  certifi- 
cates issued  to  males 
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CO 

No.  of  first  grade  certificates 
issued  to  males 
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Total  number  of  applicants 
amined  during  the  year 
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No.  of  female  applicants  ex- 
amined during  the  year 
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CO 

No.  of  male  applicants  ex- 
amined during  the  year 
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CM 

Whole  number  of  examina- 
tions held  during  the  year. . 
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No.  of  different  places  where 
examinations  were  held  dur- 
ing the  year 
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1 ^ 

" 

No.  of  school  supt’s  (city,  vil- 
lage, etc.,)  who  spent  but  1 
hour  a day  in  supervision.. . 

CM  | CM 

• • • so  pi  ps  • pi  so  pi  • pi  * pi  . ?o  «c  • pr 

8 

No.  of  school  supt’s  (city,  vil- 
lage, etc.,)  who  spent  x2  or  *3 
of  their  time 

rH  ! Ith  ! ! ;CMtH  • • CM  iH  • rH  X tH  -CO  • • • • 

»o 

CO 

No.  of  school  supt’s  (city,  vil- 
lage, etc.,)  who  spent  2:i  or  \ 
of  their  time 

No.  of  school  supt’s  (city,  vil- 
lage, etc.,)  who  spent  all 
their  time  in  supervision 

; rH  • ;riH  • • • .H30  • ;HH  ■ 

8 

<M 

CO 

Number  teachers’  meetings 
held  in  the  county  (district 
or  township) 

PI  CM  X 

^ CM  CM  CO  CO  O X UO  CM  CO  CO  CO  CM  • • rH  rH  r*  lO 

TH  rH  -M  CO  rH  • • 

Number  of  public  lectures 
delivered  by  others  than 
county  superintendent 

CM  CO  CM  CM  iH  rH  • LO  CM  • • CO  CO  CO  03  • CM  rH  • CM  O X 
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Whole  number  of  different 
persons  enrolled 
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Number  of  other  persons  en- 
rolled   
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• • CO  LO  • 

• LO  CM  CO  L—  rH  CO  th  CM 

Number  of  persons  enrolled 
entitled  to  attend  free 
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CO  rH  CM  rH  X ri  CM  HH 

00 

Whole  number  of  days  con- 
tinuance of  these  institutes. 

aaoawaot-oxoaaaaoac-®' 

a 

Whole  number  of  teachers’ 
institutes  held  by  county 
superintendent 

cm 

Number  public  addresses  de- 
livered by  county  superin- 
tendent   
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Number  of  days  spent  in 
other  official  duties 
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Number  of  days  spent  in  of- 
fice work  during  the  year  . . . 
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Number  of  days  spent  in  ex- 
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ing the  year 
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Number  of  days  spent  in 
school  visitation  during  the 
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Total  of  compensation  and  all 
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* Two  days  not  counted. 

t Amount  received  by  former  superintendent  not  reported  by  him. 
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Total— items  1-6. 


Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1895, 
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TABLE  XVII— County  Fund,  Proceeds  of  Sixteenth  Section  Land  Sales,  and  Number  of  Acres  of  School  Land  Sold  and  Unsold. 
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Number  of  acres  of  school 
land  unsold 


Number  of  acres  of  school 
lands  sold  during  the  year.. 


Net  proceeds  of  16th  section 
lands  sold  during  the  year.. 


Total  amount  of  the  fund 
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TABLE  XVII— Concluded. 
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Number  of  acres  of  school 
land  unsold 


Number  of  acres  of  school 
lands  sold  during  the  year. . 


Net  proceeds  of  16th  section 
lands  sold  during  the  year.. 


Total  amount  of  the  fund. 


Cash  on  hand  belonging  to 
principal  of  the  fund 
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Real  estate  held  as  part  of 
the  fund 


Bonds  held  as  part  of  the 
fund 


Value  Of  loans  on  real  es- 
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Value  of  loans  on  personal 
security 
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Summary  for  1895 — Continued. 

TABLE  XVIII— Institue  Fund,  Dr. 
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Total  from  all  sources 
for  institutes 


From  o+her  sources  for 
institutes 


From  teachers  (not  fees 
under  sections  8 and  10 
of  Art.  VII)  for  insti- 
tutes   
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From  county  board,  for 
support  of  institutes  . . 


Balance  of  funds  from 
any  other  sources  re- 
ported held  for  insti- 
tute purposes,  July  1, 
1894 


Total  of  institute  funds 
proper  from  fees,  sec- 
tions 8 and  10  of  Art. 
VII 
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fund  proper  on  hand 
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Total  from  all  sources 
for  institutes 


From  other  sources  for 
institutes 
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Total  expenditures  and 
balances  for  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1895 


Balance  of  other  insti- 
tute funds  on  hand 
June  30,  1895 
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tute fund  proper  for 
year  ending  June  30, 
1895  
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Total  expenditures  and 
balances  for  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1895 
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TABLE  XIX.— High  School  Statistics,  Enrollment  and  Graduates. 
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Summary  for  1895 — Continued, 

TABLE  XIX —Continued. 


Graduates. 
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rH  rH  rH  CM  CM 

High  Schools. 

Canton 

Lewistown 

Farmington 

Astoria 

Cuba 

Ipava 

Avon 

Vermont 

Table  Grove 

Carrollton 

Whitehall 

Roodliouse 

Greenfield 

Gardner 

Mazon 

Carthage 

* Warsaw 

Nauvoo 

Augusta 

Hamilton 

Kewanee 

Gal  va 

Geneseo 

Cambridge 

Watseka  

Milford 

Sheldon 

Onarga 

Gilman 

Newton 

Mt.  V ernon 

Jersey  ville 

Counties. 

Fulton 

Greene  

• X 
*»  o 
3 O 
3 O 

1 c6 
3 W 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 
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High  Schools. 

• 

Havana 

Mason  C>ty 

Metropolis 

Macomb 

Bushneli 

Colchester 

Blaudinsville 

Prairie  City 

Good  Hope 

Woodstock 

[Crystal  Lake 

Marengo 

Harvard 

Bloomington 

Normal 

Leroy 

Lexington 

Chenoa 

Petersburg 

Green  view 

[Athens 

Tallula 

Aledo 

Litchfield 

Hillsboro 

[Jacksonville 

Waverly 

Meredosia 

i Sullivan 

Counties. 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough . . 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Montgomery. . 

Morgan 

Moultrie 
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Graduates. 
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Year. 
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O •NC'jfl  • .30t-  " *00  • C©  • 
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2,014 
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Third  Year. 
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Second  Year. 
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iO 
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CO 
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co©©tfio©©oa*oao©cocor*^ioio 

CO  1 

CM 
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CM  I 

First  Year. 

Total 

1 COrtirt<rOrH^©X©©COCiCOX-^r—  CM 

CO^-HrH-—  rr^— <CMCOCOt^*»— 'r—OJ’-HCMCMCM 

12,057 
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7, 133 
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^©©©CMt>*©Q0©r^*O  © © X X CO  © 

rH  IOHO  rH  rH  r-(  rH 

2 

High  Schools. 

Sterling 

Wallace 

Rock  Falls 

Fulton 

Morrison 

Prophetstown 

Wilmington 

Joliet 

Lockport 

Rockford 

Winnebago 

Pecatonica 

Durand 

Minonk 

Eureka 

East  El  Paso 

West  El  Paso 

Counties. 

*Wkiteside..  . 

Will 

Winnebago ... 

Woodford 

Total 
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Amount  of  any  endow- 
ment  

$500 

000  ‘I 

50 

Value  of  librai’y  and  ap- 
paratus  

lisgiiiiniiiiii 
s . - 

§5l§^ 

3 

No.  of  volumes  in  library 

i!S88iS§Sl§f§Sj§! 

1,700 

350 

12 

15 

V alue  of  school  buildings, 
sites  and  furniture 

| : : 

60, 000 
20,1)00 
20,000 
25,000 

1111 

§8"“ 

CO 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average 
enrollment  for  tuition 
and  incidental  expenses. 

ggssg 

£gg8 

9 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average 
enrollment  for  tuition. . . 

25  53 
27  69 
30  54 
22  50 
30  00 

gggS? 

3 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled 
for  tuition  and  incidental 
expenses 

$33  40 

19  10 
12  88 

20  01 
21  16 
21  87 
47  32 
23  58 
17  48 

19  90 
36  20 
44  40 
27  14 

O 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled 
for  tuition 

1 

$30  21 
71  85 
12  12 
18  72 
18  65 
18  00 
40  17 
23  01 
16  83 

53SB3S 
288  £ 

OS 

Amount  paid  high  school 
teachers 

$7, 100  00 
1,000  00 
800  00 
936  00 
1,100  00 
2, 790  00 
1,125  00 
1, 200  00 
1, 700  00 
1,177  00 
800  00 
1, 200  00 
7,450  50 
1,680  00 
1,755  00 
1,800  00 

1,035  00 
1,040  00 
810  00 
560  00 

00 

Amount  of  incidental  ex- 
penses   

gggggggggggggggg 

g£§3§!§gg32§!§§§ 

60  00 
10  00 
50  00 

l> 

Average  monthly  wages 
paid 

$88  75 
77  50 

75  00 
62  00 
68  75 
77  50 
62  50 
72  00 

76  00 
75  00 
50  00 
75  55 
80  00 
93  33 
97  50 

100  00 

57  30 
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Jefferson 
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Amount  of  any  endow- 
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• O • • 
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Vj 

15  16 

Value  of  library  and  ap- 
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$228,235 

No.  of  volumes  in  library 

1,025 

200 

100 

60 

100 

300 

150 

50 

106,026 

Value  of  school  buildings, 

$40,000 

O 

00 

03 

CO 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average 
enrollment  for  tuition 
and  incidental  expenses. 

COOlO 
COC5  03 

38  53 
30  25 
20  90 
26  14 
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CO 

1 ee- 
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Cost  per  pupil  on  average 
enrollment  for  tuition. . . 

$23  60 
18  90 
20  00 

37  01 
28  20 
18  18 
21  85 

$31  84 
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. o> 

Cost  per  pup  1 enrolled 
for  tuition  and  incidental 
expenses 

$21  88 
23  49 
18  88 

Cl  O 'O  CO 
05  y—4  CO 

CO  10  05  CO 
CO  Ol  t— l 03 

$30  12 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled 

$21  22 
17  83 
17  77 

35  46 
23  40 
16  66 
17  00 

$27  12 

Amount  paid  high  school 
teachers 

$9, 700  00 
945  00 
800  00 

1, 702  50 
1,100  00 
1,000  00 
765  00 

$760,904  01 

00 

Amount  of  incidental  ex- 
penses   

80800808 | 
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Average  monthly  wages 
paid 
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Highest  monthly  wages 
paid 
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$300  00 

No.  of  months  schools 
were  in  session 
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No.  of  teachers 
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03 
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No.  of  years  in  course  of 
study 
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Class  of  school,*  1,2, 3 or  4. 
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VI 

o 

o 
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Rockford 

Winnebago 

Pecatonica 

Durand 

Minonk 

Eureka 

East  El  Paso 

West  ElPaso 

Total 

Counties. 

Winnebago. . . 
Woodford 

* Class  of  high  school  designated  by  number.  (1.  Managed  by  board  of  education  under  special  charter.  2.  Under  board  of  education  operating 
under  the  general  law.  3.  Township  high  school.  4.  District  high  school  under  board  of  directors. 

+ No  data  given. 
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Total  number  of  school  dis- 
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Total  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts   . 
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No.  of  districts  having  school 
110  days  or  more 
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less  than  110  days 
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No.  of  female  pupils  enrolled 
in  ungraded  schools 
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No.  of  male  pupils  enrolled 
in  ungraded  schools 
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No.  of  females  between  the 
ages  of  6 and  21 
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10, 1901 
20,440 
8,203 
10,714 
10,522 
10,303 
13, 742 
3,998 
4,521 
15,141 
17,250 
16, 195 
10,658 
14,278 
6, 742 
10.716 
9,116 
30,268 
14,286 
4, 569 
16,943 
12,404 
38,227 
8, 124 
12,014 
17,361 
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Counties. 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper  

Jefferson 

Jersey  

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson  

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan 
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Summary  for  1896 — Continued. 

TABLE  II.— General  Statistics,  showing  School  J^Louses,  Schools,  Months  of  School,  Teachers  and  Months  Taught. 
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Total  No.  of  months  taught 
in  public  schools 
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No.  of  months  taught  by  fe- 
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schools 
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Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark  

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 
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Ford 
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s 1 

S3 

n 
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£ 

00 

No.  of  male  teachers  in  un- 
graded schools. 
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2 

to 

No.  of  female  teachers  in 
graded  schools 

II 

1 o' 

No.  of  male  teachers  in 
graded  schools 

^©Ol'^^gN^O^OiKOaglDjOX^jOO 

Tl 

ig 

3 
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school  
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iO 
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laigot-c-coooqpxiot-oaoooc-aoooioobc- 
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Total  No.  of  months  schools 
were  in  session 
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i ! 
s 

a 

No.  of  months  ungraded 
schools  were  in  session 

ipiSslIillssiisillll 
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e 

s 

No.  of  months  graded  schools 
were  in  session 
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CM 

O 

o 

Total  No.  of  public  schools.. 

cs 

No.  of  ungraded  schools 

1 

o' 

00 

No.  of  graded  schools 

233^2^22^^^^^?!^ 

E 

c- 

No.  of  public  high  schools.  .. 

•WHtJH  • <M  CD  -Stt  • TO 

e 

«D 

No.  of  school  houses  built 
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ON  - -i-l 

1 

Total  No.  of  school  houses.. . 

1 

S3 

OT 

No.  of  log  school  houses 

• • . i— i . . . . r-»  ....  cvj 

No.  of  frame  school  houses.. 

S8g£SS$S8S?:|^gg|gg|SS:S 
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No.  of  brick  school  houses. . . 
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No.  of  stone  school  houses. .. 
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Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  (Jlair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

W abash  

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

Totals 
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TABLE  III.— General  Statistics  showing  Wages  of 


•Counties. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i 

8 

9 

10 

Highest  monthly  wages  paid 
any  male  teacher 

Highest  monthly  wages  paid 
any  female  teacher 

Lowest  monthly  wages  paid 
any  male  teacher 

Lowest  monthly  wages  paid 
any  female  teacher 

< 

i 

! 

| 

I 

I 

Average  monthly  wages  paid 
main  teachers 

Average  monthly  wages  paid 
female  teachers 

1 

No.  of  districts  having  li- 
braries  

' 

1 

No.  volumes  bought  during 
the  year  for  district  libra- 
rips 

Whole  number  of  volumes  in 
district  libraries 

1 No.  of  private  schools 

Adams 

$150  00 

$100  00 

$17  50 

$15  00 

$51  06 

$38  60 

34 

137 

3,038 

1 » 

Alexander 

106  67 

79  00 

27  50 

20  00 

65  09 

41  26 

1 

31 

810 

6 

Bond 

125  00 

55  00 

18  00 

13  75 

41  29 

31  44 

7 

175 

724 

3 

Boone 

133  33 

55  00 

28  00 

20  00 

60  91 

32  99 

16 

102 

783 

1 

Brown 

125  00 

55  00 

20  00 

18  00 

43  95 

34  96 

7 

324 

1,061 

3 

Bureau 

155  55 

60  00 

27  00 

22  00 

50  81 

33  65 

39 

98 

976 

5 

Calhoun 

60  00 

40  00 

30  00 

25  00 

39  61 

31  78 

11 

115 

410 

2 

Carroll 

144  44 

75  00 

24  00 

19  00 

56  78 

34  42 

24 

447 

2,910 

2 

Cass 

166  66 

75  00 

33  33 

25  00 

66  84 

41  54 

13 

30 

2,093 

3 

Champaign 

125  00 

90  00 

28  00 

25  00 

51  56 

39  78 

52 

1,138 

4,527 

12 

Christian 

155  55 

80  00 

25  00 

20  00 

52  49 

38  40 

36 

80 

1,518 

4 

Clark 

100  00 

50  00 

15  00 

14  00 

40  90 

28  26 

68 

23 

2,654 

1 

Clay 

125  00 

50  00 

20  00 

18  00 

35  03 

31  14 

16 

340 

1,826 

3 

Clinton 

111  11 

50  00 

25  00 

20  00 

46  20 

35  18 

11 

145 

649 

13 

Coles 

162  50 

100  00 

20  00 

17  50 

49  70 

43  86 

33 

281 

4, 125 

3 

Cook 

300  00 

280  00 

37  50 

15  00 

141  38 

75  03 

73 

3,565 

113, 768 

479 

Crawford 

112  50 

60  00 

18  00 

17  00 

38  41 

31  36 

15 

61 

211 

Fnmherlaxid 

90  00 

45  00 

20  00 

20  00 

38  36 

28  83 

H 

32 

140 

DeKalb 

155  55 

75  00 

25  00 

20  00 

63  02 

35  88 

62 

758 

6,354 

4 

DeWitt 

140  00 

75  00 

25  00 

25  00 

49  25 

38  72 

24 

92 

944 

1 

Douglas 

150  00 

70  00 

25  00 

25  00 

55  87 

41  49 

32 

85 

1,700 

DuPage 

178  95 

75  00 

30  00 

20  00 

71  49 

39  73 

22 

652 

3,200 

20 

Edgar 

155  55 

88  00 

27  50 

20  00 

47  09 

39  14 

27 

158 

1,290 

2 

Edwards 

110  00 

45  00 

25  00 

16  00 

41  18 

31  05 

6 

23 

427 

1 

Effingham 

100  00 

65  00 

20  00 

18  00 

36  67 

37  33 

4 

55 

240 

12 

Fayette 

130  00 

50  00 

18  00 

18  00 

35  39 

31  05 

3 

72 

522 

6 

Ford 

155  00 

65  00 

27  50 

25  00 

53  36 

35  67 

18 

310 

2, 303 

1 

Franklin 

65  00 

40  00 

17  50 

17  50 

33  33 

33  45 

9 

9 

184 

2 

Fulton 

200  00 

100  00 

22  00 

20  00 

53  03 

38  36 

47 

578 

4, 771 

2 

Gallatin 

100  00 

50  00 

20  00 

20  00 

41  55 

32  33 

6 

20 

156 

2 

Greene 

133  33 

60  00 

25  00 

25  00 

53  20 

38  45 

20 

549 

2,  750 

1 

Grundy 

130  00 

60  00 

20  00 

20  00 

56  45 

34  32 

49 

341 

2,144 

7 

Hamilton 

90  00 

55  00 

20  00 

16  00 

35  35 

29  96 

2 

104 

3 

Hancock 

111  11 

55  00 

20  00 1 

20  00 

45  28 

33  17 

28 

114 

1,145 

6 

Hardin 

60  00 

37  50 

25  00 

25  00 

39  61 

33  02 

1 

50 

1 

Henderson  

100  00 

55  00 

30  00  j 

27  50 

47  40 

35  82 

15 

209 

1,395 

Henry 

166  661 

75  00 

25  00 

24  00 

48  34 

36  24 

22 

171 

2, 9291 

12 

Iroquois 

122  00 

60  00 

25  50 

25  00 

47  48 

33  82 

44 

134 

3,469 

10 

Jackson 

137  50 

60  00 

25  00 

25  00 

43  02 

36  19 

4 

10 

212 

6 

Jasper 

90  00 

45  00 

16  00 

17  00 

31  44 

25  42 

15 

245 

1,826 

2 

Jefferson 

162  50 

55  00 

IS  00 

15  00 

37  36 

28  34 

2 

120 

520 

1 

Jersey  

225  00 

50  00 

30  00 

25  00 

57  00 

37  00 

10 

235 

774 1 

3 

Jo  Daviess  

120  00 j 

47  50 

20  00 

16  00 

50  13 

30  20 

22 

140 

3,351 

5 

Johnson  

100  00 

50  00 

20  00 

20  00 

38  31 

29  95 

22 

131 

446 

4 

Kane 

225  00 

100  00 

30  00 

24  00 

86  17 

45  52 

42 

2,076 

20,619 

17 

Kankakee 

168  75 

55  00 

25  00 

20  00 

51  55 

34  29 

19 

110 

1,597 

10 

Kendall 

133  33 

65  00 

27  00 

20  00 

55  76 

34  05 

23 

310 

994 

5 

Knox 

222  22 

94  44 

25  001 

25  00 

62  89 

39  38 

156 

791 

12,674 

8 

Lake 

250  00 

125  00 

25  00 

18  00 

59  47 

40  81 

26 

157 

2,536 

20 

LaSalle 

222  22 

111  11 

25  00 

20  00 

64  94 

40  85 

65 

1,557 

2,982 

31 

Lawrence 

75  00 

40  00 

15  00 

15  00 

38  18 

28  26 

16 

80 

414 

1 

Lee 

117  65 

80  00 

25  00 

20  00 

46  20 

33  68 

20 

7 

1,559 

5 

Livingston 

188  88 

100  00 

26  00 

23  95 

53  52 

38  60 

42 

269 

3,807 

9 

Logan 

125  00 

70  00 

35  00 

10  00 

60  01 

42  29 

29 

137 

1,418 

8 

Macon 

168  42 

84  20 

30  00 

27  00 

58  71 

47  16 

77 

54 

4,067 

Macoupin 

137  50 

60  00 

25  001 

20  00 

49  29 

36  60 

31 

60 

1,629 

12 

Madison 

180  00 

65  00 

28  00 ! 

25  00 

60  36 

38  37 

19 

590 

2,7241 

31 
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Illiteracy  and  Causes. 


1,108 

1,530 

2,638 

27 

8 

35 

149 

244 

393 

2 

a2 

14 

9 

.... 

10 

10 

1 

1 

1 

14 

11 

25 

87 

115 

202 

14 
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l1 

3 

2 

3 

5 

18 

- 25 

43 

1 

1 



:::: 

76 

68 

144 

2 

9 

4 

140 

181 

321 

I 

6 

39 

38 

77 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

.... 

5 

4 

9 

1 

6 

1 

1 

65 

54 

119 

3 

3 

236 

257 

493 

8 

7 

15 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

110 

122 

932 

2 

3 

5 

J 

.... 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

100 

50 

150 

5 

7 

120 

116 

236 

1 4' 

2 

6 

399 

413 

812 

4 

16 

20 

117 

133 

250 



6 

6 

3 

1 

1 

14 

3 

1 

1 

1 

14 

11 

25 

49,680  46,378 

96, 058 

| 1.50J 

1,878 

3,379 

"i 

2 

2 

3 

4 

”’4 

9 

7 

16 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

20 

67 

87 
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8 

12 

.... 

.... 

, 

.... 

25 

15 

40 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

560 

459 

1,019 

23 

10 

33 

1 

1 

1 

34 

54 

88 

1 

4 

5 

”‘i 

1 

5 

5 

2 

7 

78 

64 

142 

5 

4 

9 

1 

1 

1 

327 

292 

619 

9 

8 

17 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

127 

129 

256 

6 
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’"9 

8 

13 

22 

8 

n 

■"8 

1 

43 

37 

80 

34 

39 

73 

3 

2 

5 
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' i 

1 

1 

2 

3 

17 

24 

1 

1 

2 

2 

9 

l 

7 

5 

12 

10 

15 

25 

2 

2 

5 

3 

9 

5 

31 

47 

78 

4 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

6 

85 

100 

185 

2 

2 

3 

i 

2 

1 

5 

2 

7 

98 

142 

240 

5 

12 

17 

1 

1 

2 

2 

54 

41 

95 

2 

3 

5 

6 

2 

4 

6 

87 

93 

180 

4 

4 

8 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

37 

21 

58 

3 

| 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

7 

"‘4 

11 

389 

367 

756 

16 

11 

27 

209 

257 

466 

9 

7 

16 

3 

4 

l 

8 

8 

87 

61 

148 

7 

7 

3 

1 

2 

3 

89 

104 

193 

5 

5 



!.... 

83 

71 

154 

5 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

9 

2 

1 

2 

10 

8 

18 

61 

| 77 

138 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

81 

85 

166 

2 

5 

7 

5 

2 

3 

5 

63 

65 

128 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

5 

2 

1 

4 

8 

12 

1.001 

984 

1,985 

24 

25 

49 

1 

”i 

1 

1 

2 

433 

532 

965 

5 

26 

31 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

57 

46 

103 

5 

5 

196 

197 

393 

5 

10 

15 

414 

382 

796 

17 

46 

63 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1,758 

2,031 

3,789 

19 

80 

99 

3 

17 

4 

8 

1 

6 

22 

17 

39 

15 

12 

27 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

8 

81 

70 

i 151 

4 

2 

6 

172 

228 

6 

11 

17 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

287 

314 

1 601 

7 

7 

14 

1 

3 

J 

2 

3 

5 

519 

510 

1 i,029 

12 

6 

18 

1 

2 

1 

j.... 

2 

2 

1 

1,531 

1,606 

1 3, 137 

1 45 

43 

88 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

i’"i 

2 

6 

5!  11 
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TABLE  Ill- 


Counties. 


gtr<? 
a ™ 


B ’9 

*5  V 


ELo 

CD  [3 
cd  tr1 

CD  ^ 
hj  ss 

9*5 

CD 


f1 

s®  o 
p 3 


'I  $ 

55 

C»Q 

CD 


55  O 

S* 

«<j  CD 


ELo 

CD  3 
CD  gl 
£=< 


CO  O 
IT  CD 
CD  3 

^■C 


: w 

: « 

: w 

: w 

: t* 

: « 

: trq 

: 

• cr*  3. 

! <D 

. p 

. 

. p 

. p 

. p_ 

• 2. 

* a 

I ^ 

i oi 

: p, 

: pi 

: pL 

i Si 

T 

* 5* 

Marion 

$150  00 

$65  00 

$25  00 

$12  50 

$44  83 

$32  68 

13 

151 

731 

2 

Marshall 

133  33 

70  00 

30  00 

25  00 

50  09 

36  56 

10 

156 

1.140  5 

133  33 

75  0(1 

34  00 

25  00 

47  35 

39  66 

10 

2 209 

i 

133  33 

50  00 

20  00 

15  00 

44  84 

35  68 

5 

49 

616 

McDonough  

140  00 

60  00 

20  00 

20  00 

47  87 

35  01 

26 

105 

1,506  2 

McHenry 

155  56 

66  67 

25  00 

18  00 

57  66 

30  09 

1 34 

288 

3,344 

5 

166  66 

111  00 

30  0C 

20  00 

55  57 

43  44 

41 

1,283 

3. 628 

Menard 

127  77 

63  00 

30  00 

25  00 

66  95 

46  09 

11 

234 

2.  443 

1 

Mercer 

137  50 

65  00 

25  00 

25  00 

47  67 

37  97 

23 

815 

2,725 

Monroe  

100  00 

45  00 

35  00 

28  00 

51  41 

38  82 

2 

8 

138;  10 

Montgomery 

1 144  44 

70  00 

16  00 

15  00 

44  14 

1 34  60 

21 

167 

i 2 Ofifi  2 

Morgan 

133  33 

90  00 

25  00 

22  50 

58  00 

48  88 

29 

394 

! 2,047 

9 

Moultrie 

111  11 

65  00 

1 20  00 

20  00 

49  15 

36  45 

60 

283 

2, 208 

! 

Ogle 

166  66 

120  00 

15  00 

20  00 

48  79 

35  53 

56 

43 

3,683 

2 

Peoria. 

250  00 

110  00 

30  00 

20  00 

78  97 

45  41 

51 

744 

8.728 

13 

Perry 

137  50 

50  00 

22  50 

19  50 

45  38 

32  80 

4 

807 

1.473  7 

Piatt 

100  00 

72  50 

27  50 

25  00 

51  14 

46  02 

57 

1, 055 

3, 245 

Pike 

175  00 

87  50 

22  50 

15  00 

46  12 

35  17 

38 

44 

547 

Pope 

90  00 

40  00 

25  00 

18  00 

38  01 

30  33 

14 

182 

729  3 

Pulaski 

80  00 

50  00 

21  95 

18  00 

42  38 

31  65 

16 

10 

142 

Putnam 

75  00 

75  00 

27  50 

25  00 

47  29 

38  69 

12 

81 

458!  1 

Randolph 

125  00 

65  00 

25  00 

18  00 

48  79 

33  56 

32 

477 

2.267 

19 

Richland 

133  33 

55  00 

15  00 

15  00 

1 39  27 

27  72 

1 

114 

250  1 

Rock  Island, 

222  22 

100  00 

25  00 

20  00 

70  80 

44  00 

19 

439 

4,779  10 

Saline 

90  00 

50  00 

20  00 

20  00 

37  64 

34  12 

4 

2on 

Sangamon 

175  00 

140  00 

20  00 

20  00 

66  68 

42  62 

28 



246 

3,000 

9 

Schuyler 

137  50 

60  00 

20  00 

18  00 

44  37 

33  71 

38 

74 

514 

1 

Scott 

150  00 

60  00 

28  00 

25  00 

51  51 

40  93 

5 

| 

611 

Shelby 

144  45 

53  33 

20  00 

18  00 

41  96 

33  87 

12 

803 

3 

Stark 

111  11 

50  00 

25  00 

25  00 

48  75 

35  67 

13 

32 1 

944 

2 

St.  Clair 

200  00 

82  50 

35  00 

25  00 

67  53 

43  26 

22 

373' 

3,195 

27 

Stephenson 

200  OOi 

85  00 

18  00 

18  00 

40  00 

38  08 

46 

287 

2,615 

7 

Tazewell 

166  66 

100  00 

30  00 

25  00 

58  06 

41  30 

30 

181 

4, 106 

5 

Union 

100  00 

45  00 

25  00 

20  00 

48  30 

31  03 

3 

334 

1 

Vermilion 

150  00 

90  00 

25  00 

22  00 

54  99 

42  24 

52 

1.94 

3, 751 

6 

Wabash 

100  00 

60  00 

19  00 

15  00 

39  72 

26  00 

14 

61 

240 

7 

Warren 

100  00 

60  00 

25  00 

25  00 1 

50  33! 

38  021 

281 

73 

1,749 

1 

Washington 

125  00 

42  50 

20  00 

18  00 

41  44 

39  06 

8 

10 

582! 

24 

Wayne 

100  00i 

40  00 

14  00 

14  00 

32  10 

25  96 

3 

4 

29 

White 

125  00 : 

60  00 

20  00 

15  00 

37  88 

32  13 

6 

585 

2 

Whiteside 

176  46 

75  00 

25  00 

20  00 

56  88  j 

38  85 

52 

460 ! 

3, 690 1 

4 

Will 

180  00 

80  00 

25  00 

20  00 

67  36 

38  85 1 

49 

368 

2, 9911 

20 

Williamson 

90  00 

50  00 

20  00 

25  00 

36  25 

31  41 

5 

18 

288 

1 

Winnebago 

200  00 

110  00 

20  00 

18  00 

63  25 

39  00 

45 

551 

2.878 

7 

Woodford 

135  30 

90  00 

30  00 

22  50 

50  40 

36  67 

23 

411 

1,332 

8 

Total 

$300  GO 

$280  00 

$14  00 

$10  00 

$59  76 

$50  63 

2,619 

29,805 

332,586 

1,056 

'Continued 


•Concluded. 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15  16 

Illiteracy  and  Causes. 

j Male  pupils  in  private  schools 

Female  pupils  in  private 
schools 

Total  No.  of  pupils  in  pri- 
vate schools 

No.  male  teachers  in  private 
i schools 

No  female  teachers  in  pri- 
; vate  schools 

t Total  No.  of  teachers  in  pri- 
vate schools . . . . 

£ 

f 

3 

C5 

<D 

• 

: 

: 

: 

; 

111  health 

Mental  weakness 

Inaccessibility  of  schools  — 

Negligence  of  parents 

Mutes 

Blind  or  partially  blind 

©j 

Q 

ic" 

Idiotic  and  insane 

Other  causes 

Males 

Females 

Total 

40 

79 

9 

40 

84 

22 

80 

163 

31 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

5 

.... 

1 

2 

2 

6 

4 

10 

1 

1 

i 

1 

2 

387 

128 

533 

130 

920 

258 

15 

4 

3 

19 

10 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 
2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

7 

8 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 .... 

223 

33 

582 

264 

25 

658 

487 

58 

1,240 

7 

1 

23 

9 

11 

19 

16 

2 

42 

3 

7 

3 

1 

8 

6 

14 

236 

754 

78 

231 

1,040 

81 

467 

1,794 

159 

10 

7 

4 

5! 

30 

3 

15 

37 

7 

i 

4 

"i 

14 

8 

9 

1 

4 

2 

10 

15 

12 

6 

5 

4 

' 16 
, 20 
! 16 

3 

t 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

t 3 

1 

8 

4 

3 

2 

1 

14 

11 

1 25 
13 

20 

15 

35 

1 

1 

8|  5 

14 

605 

25 

798 

10 

596 

24 

543 

24 

1,201 

49 

1,341 

1 

7 

1 

20 

1 

22 

"l 

49 

15 

1 

2 

.... 

1 

4 

1 

| 3 

l 

1 

1 

! 1 
1 

5 4 

61  5 

9 

11 

29 

2 

1 

10 

15 

4 

6 

21 

1 

ie 

36 

5 

690 

50 

735 

90 

1,425 

140 

7 

3 

35 

1 

6 

2 

2 

.... 

2 

1 

17 

3 

1 

.... 

... 

122 

24 

1,276 

374 

16 

24 

328 

79 

5 

668 

90 

37 

1.396 

374 

18 

31 

395 

120 

7 

658 

212 

61 

2,672 

748 

34 

55 

723 

199 

12 

1,326 

2 

1 

14 

6 

3 
2 

4 
2 

2 

5 
52 
11 

3 

2 

12 

6 

l 2 

6 

4 

6 

66 

17 

6 

4 

16 

8 

2 

29 

.... 

.... 

7 

1 

1 

l 

3 

.... 

.... 

9 

1 

1 

.... 

6 

1 

7 

13 

8 
2 

6 

"i 

8 

2 

12 

1 8 
! 21 
10 

2 

| 1 
1 

.... 

1 

2 

4 

14 

4 

1 

1 

4 

■ 1 

1 

23 



2 

2 

”‘i 

2 

2 

6 

2 

7 

4 

13 

28 

103 

827 

59 

250 

219 

27 

132 

983 

60 

250 

209 

55 

235 

1,810 

119 

500 

428 

1 

5 
8 
2 

6 
4 

2 

3 

18 

3 

6 

8 

3 

8 

26 

5 

12 

12 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

1 

"'5 

3 

1 

’”8 

.... 

3 

2 

4 

2 

17 

7 

4 
3 

5 
5 

8 

5 

22 

12 

3 

3 

2 

.... 

1 

1 

5 

70, 742 

69, 227 

139,969 

2,046 

2,588 

4,634 

30 

| 59 

158 

25 

227 

48 

| 1 55 

49 

33 

23 

405 

304 

709 

TABLE  IV.— Financial  Statistics,  Distributable  Fund  Account. 
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1 JO 

Total— sura  of  columns  6-12.. 

glp.pilpSlllISIlSlsIisllI 

in*  -*  jo  sc  in co  © t-’  jo* r-t  in  to -jo a>  in  -t  ©* in* o* o* oc* so  i-'  -2 

s 

Balance  on  hand,  cash  held 
for  distribution  June  30, 
1896 

S|Sie|S|pgSg|S88SS||3!|!|5S| 

^rH*  of  rH*  in'  JM*  r-T 

o 

c* 

Other  expenditures  of  these 
funds 

2 :a  :2388  :5ggg  :§28  : 

g :g  ::2gg  ISSS-S*  : : § 

: : : : • • 

Distributed  to  districts 

§l88ilp8I82^ 

in  co*  co*  oi  oj  ci  id  c-*  in  c»  ad  ^*  in*  in  oc  g so  so  c-t  sc  c-t  to  to  of  ■<#  «o  m 

Added  to  principal  of  town- 
ship funds  

: : : :g  : : : : :28&  : :S  : : : : : : : : 

; i i is  M M Ms  M M 1*®  Ml! 

00 

l> 

CD  | 

Compensation  of  treasurers. 

$1, 987  44 
710  00 
570  00 
700  00 
515  50 
2,620  32 
(501  69 
1,810  00 
970  00 
3,264  76 
1,507  10 
885  00 
852  00 
1,035  00 
1,377  00 
7.432  50 
994  50 
575  00 
1,549  88 
926  97 
1.806  51 
1,595  00 
1,676  47 
715  00 
656  05 
1,290  00 
1,255  00 

Paid  for  publishing  annual 
statement 

S8S?iSSS3S35S3SSS8!3SSS§g  g£S88£gg 
g®8SSSS3S5gSSSS8gS!S385?|E:8SS5!aS 

Incidental  expenses  of  treas- 
urers and  trustees 

m 

Total— sum  of  columns  1-4 .. . 

llllp.pi.Ipllllll.Sliiil.pl 

ct  io  m so  io  w o t>*  w ^ io  ® -o  n*  J w J n*  m*  o o x m*  t-*  J 

From  other  sources 

8 :8  : :888 
§ joe  : g j j :£3§s  >”2 

iM 

Received  from  county  super- 
intendents   

S3ggSaSSSSSiSSSSSSagS33  = SSPS!3 

ll§ls.3lliSISlIl§l.lp.i.lSPIl 

h*  jo*  jo  t-T  im*  os*  oJ  in*  jo*  oJ  to  -J  h*  t-*  cs*  jo  jsi*  m*  jo  in*  r-*  m*  oa  -m*  in*  jo 

Income  of  township  fund  re- 
ceived during  the  year 

asassssssssssesgsassssssEss 

leiliSiiiiisiSiisspisi.isii 

g|  rH*  rH*  JOtJjON^  JO  tH  tH  tH  oa  ggr^T^CO  tH  ^THCaT-t  rH  © 

- 

Balance  of  distributable 
funds  on  hand  July  1, 1895. . . 

ssssssssssssgsasgessssssggp 

as-lslls^S131sSlaiiSSi=isli 

**  si  rH*  rH*  tO 

Counties. 

Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette , . . 

Ford 

8M83a38888SSS8S5raS88Sg58®868S8SS83SS33!388S®S®S{gS35SSg§2838 

igS§ilS-i!I-S-SI-S§l§iillIS!iiSS§SeSSS2-l-SS^--g^gSSSi 


8SS88S 

^"•gsg 


ssss 

ssrs 


,H  tH  ,4  r-T 

i^glslpggl^sWWsWgWPl" 

s^g§5|g3§wgg|§^88sgg 


3S£g 

SS*"8 


83§ 

M88 


Sfc88Bffl®88®888SSg388888S3®S8BSi  88853  S5®SSS83S!85r!$33SSSS8SS38 

^Isislssllsslslllliill^ 

*40  coco  soioo  v^car^se  w<o»^i>^^<»e4ad^gjM^M^^o«ioeoweo^<o^N^eoQaWi^^»n^o5MN  *Hto»N 


28 

OCO 


:^8  :::::: 

:S 

:8S  : 

: : 

::§::: 

: : : :£  : : 

: : :» 

: : :S  : : 

:gg  ::•::: 

ig 

ir ; 

: :SS  : 

::§::: 

i : is 

j j jg  j j 

l|giSe!11^13sSslll§ll§gllllilllSI!slillI!!31sslillipSl 

cm'  rfr*  CM  WINtHtH  HH  CM*r4  t-T^'co'  Cm'co'  th'-HtHCO  «%Ht4  tHtHCO  HNtHHrt  -7  r4 


$8888i2S83®8888S88gBg38S8g88SS38iS8Sa38888S$335gSgSi2§§SS8§3 

8&58co£§?28£§g33ggM3g££8£S8323£££3gS^§§833£8S3£382S§222£3£ 


^PgJSgg^cS^ffiSS-SSSSSSSSSISSSSSSS^SgSgsgSjgi^feciSJSgSg^SS&SSSSSS^g^ 


5^8S$E:S828Sg8S38gSi3355SS883cSg$38i3SS5i8S8S;3888S88S385383a839i3 

gii§is§ig§§igiss§iiMii3ssi§§iiis3sssi§sisii§iii5iiis 

•n  ^T  <4  ao'  ao  co  co  r<  so  in  £j  c^  i4  c-'  in  © «#  cm  co  rt  oo  co  © ao  os  th  co  ad  t4  in  cd  cd  ad  od  gi  -d  cd'  -d  co  aT  co"  © gs  co  in  cm  -d  cd  cm'  oo  d in' 


§SSS 


S88288SBSS8S 

CM  gCOCO^OOO^jCO'* 


:§§5S3  :g  :g 

jo* 

:88888c3S  : 

:88  : 

•23^1^  :<x>  ' cm 

:S8  : : 

:SI 

:g«5  : 

:28  j: 

gS5SSSSSSS35oSgS$SSSS!SS333S3SSSS§SSSS8S33SSS5S$f:SSgS$3SIS§ 

IlHlgllsIiPjplj^^^ 

d©  co  in  dddddaooT co'in  cocm  co'ddco'  dadd«  cd in  ©co^  ©ddcd  cd cm  cddd  cm  cdcM'd^cM'-icco  in  codcdcM--  cdcoctT 

8S3S5S3:3SSS§a8:38S388S3gSgS3gSg3§SS8agSg&8888S5§3S¥ll2lS 

lllSSlSalSlllliiSlS.ilSIllsIlSIlllgliilialllssIslIlalsl 

CM  d cm'  CM*  d in  rldo  CM  d cm"  CM  CM  d«  CM  CM*© -rt  d©CM'adeM''cddcM'’CM  deOCM  dddcM  CO  CO  CMOS  dd  dcM 

8SS§2'8$g38SJi2g3S3g3gg88883383S$883gS383£;ii3S5S8§5gS38§3S3S53S§3 

ssissig-iii-isgi^gi-iissgssiii-gsgii^isss-iiissigssisi 


s 


-i5 

s 

n La 


~ gill 

§®8|lffS 

(£££««« 
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i, 


0 

s 


§ 

•O 


CO 

Total— sum  of  columns  6-12.. 

pialsSsSlisailSllS^s 

^ 00  o'  cc  o CO  * i ci  o'  o so  in  o o 6 o o'  i-  m cT 

(§ 

1 

§ 

y> 

3 

8 
I L"" 

Is 

1 M 

Balance  on  hand,  cash  held 
for  distribution  June  30, 
1896 

88SS88&8IW3  888  15  ‘iiS  S38Sf 

p§BS5iiisiiisi*ii«gg 

o 

Other  expenditures  of  these 
funds 

88  :*]IIi38ag88S8 

88  :S2g  :gS§  >3 
: •»»  : 

8 

i 

X 

Distributed  to  districts 

sillsipiISSIsSlllip 

m jo  ei  © ?i  ® i>  o in  t*  so  ® ® a ® o ® 

3 

§ 

1 

-T 

ai 

Added  to  principal  of  town- 
ship funds  

8 

1 

s 

::::::::::::::  :g  ::  :g  : 

i :i ;s  : 

X 

Compensation  of  treasurers. 

gSSSS3§8SglSSSgggSgS8S 

pigpipi:isiiipsi=i 

tH  SOT-Tcgi-HffJ  tH  t4  S'-!  fill  rtH 

& 

1 

s 

D- 

Paid  for  publishing1  annual 
statement 

S3£8!gg33SSS  §8388£g8SSggS 
g8g*g288  8§Kga88S§SJS8338 

1 

» 

CD 

LO 

Incidental  expenses  of  treas- 
urers and  trustees 

|g!SS§55g5g^|SS§8|Sg|8|IS 

s 

0 

X 

Total—  sum  of  columns  1-4.  . 

$4,822  61 
18,296  24 
6,087  06 
3, 153  58 
10,984  43 
3,917  60 
26,451  24 
9,014  40 
14,561  75 
6,823  11 
20,639  36 
3,812  04 
5,847  88 
6,301  49 
8,593  36 

8. 134  74 
21,010  12 
24, 042  46 

7,178  71 
12, 125  20 

9. 134  79 

8 

S 

I 

s 

>=* 

From  other  sources, 

S3  : :©gS3g£Sg  : :gl528S  :S8 
^ : : gg  II00  : 

: : co  : : : 

s 

!>• 

2 

s 

8 

i 

1 CO 

Received  from  county  super- 
intendents   

gg38Sg8SSS288388i2S£g£gg 

ssS21SIISissISglllil§ 

^'cisn  ao  th  o' t-' to  rJ c n' o' o c—  in  o' x' 

<M 

Income  of  township  fund  re- 
ceived during  the  year 

$543  66 
3,114  70 
2,071  87 
989  31 
2,342  47 
1,865  38 
2,987  40 
2,270  31 
5,077  45 
668  62 

7.541  55 
779  38 

1,435  11 
1,356  38 
1, 976  30 
985  21 
12,608  65 
7,005  13 
529  24 
2,611  54 

3.542  71 

•3 

X 

S3 

i 

Balance  of  distributable 
funds  on  hand  July  1, 1895 . . . 

$173  36 
482  35 
287  31 
49  66 
252  86 
404  04 
2,621  39 
345  90 
1,515  32 
162  79 
777  71 
159  77 
185  89 
226  69 
330  85 
309  85 
1,333  59 
1, 194  25 
100  77 
834  51 
631  14 

8 

1 

i 

Counties. 

Saline  

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott  

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

W ashington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

Totals 

TABLE  V.— Financial  Statistics,  District  Accounts,  Receipts. 
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CM 

Total  amount  received  dur- 
ing- the  year  ending  June  30, 
1896 

C5SO- i©U5C5-J.-it-C»t--***'*^©e©«Ot-Xl— 
lflNat-a’#MNt'-#X!0«HNCOX®OOQO'#l-OWQOt; 

1 3 s'  g?  3 § s’  s s 4 1 s'  4 s’  1 1 s’  4 1 4 s 4 g s'  s’  s'  s 

o 

Errors  in  township  treasur- 
ers’ reports  of  balances, 
1895 

*-H  CM  o C*  -OCDOOO  • • • CO  GO  • CM  • • • 

OlOCJOO  • ® ;©  ***  • • -^10^0  -IOW  *iO  • • • CO 

IT  H ^ *05  ^IMO  • • LO  — * CO  • O ^ • CO  • • ® 

MINN  GO  • C-  t-o  • • 'OfflN  -CM  • © • • • CO 

t-H  O'!  • O CM  • * 1 H • CM  • GO  • • • 

Received  from  all  other 

coxxooHaioXHCDNiocnoiOHOc-oocico^oMOO 

C ^ Cl  Cl  lO  H ^ 05  (M  CJ  T-t  CM  CO  L—  CO  CO  GO  00  r-i  O L—  rH  O »0  00 

S COiH  <M  (M  OCOIO^CO  WX  OWH 

co  th  cm  cm 

to 

o 

00 

Fees  of  transferred  pupils. . . 

o • © • • o • o -oiMQOOOOsoaoio  • c- 10  • ««*  eg  . • 

• © ■ • O •©  • CO  OS  © 00  O © © 0C  T-l  .00  05  - 0500  05  • • 

t-  - • -io  • • ao  co  «^<  no  os  t- •^c  io  uo  • c-*  01  --^i©©  • • 

00  • r— < • • O -IM  • O Ol  CO  Ol  HNri  • CO  00  • OJ  © • • 

^ • • • <M  • • rH  • • • • 

Amount  received  from  treas- 
urers of  other  townships. . . . 

00  •I>ClXCllOHt'-H^^rHOC50.‘CC5XCl‘OXlO  • ^ 1C-  1C* 
00  •®COrHCMCO<^®COX®r-Kr>XiOXXCMC'-CM®iO  * X CO 

ic5X^MOXHHHCH>X^^lCCOC£>-HCOXH  • X O tH 
® • rH  cc  X hH  X^*^<M®iOCOIC-'^^lC--^COXCOIC-  •H'OCl 

50  • X 50  ® ^ ^ 05  COCO  50  CM  ^ ^ rH  Ci  iO  CO  ^ rH  • t-H  ® tH 
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Amount  received  from  dis- 
trict school  bonds  issued  for 

$3,800  00 
750  00 
550  00 
14,935  74 
4,950  00 
3,223  50 

575  00 

5,800  00 

8,350  66 
350  00 
1,200  00 
229  GO 
26,187  00 
1,050  00 
1, 015  87 
7,762  30 
787  23 
9,715  00 
1,300  00 
6,247  70 
1,600  00 
400  00 
875  00 
1,200  00 

CO 

From  sale  of  school  property. 

$251  03 
2 50 

112  44 
140  25 

19  00 
229  87 
59  42 
109  40 
46  48 
144  00 
34  41 

113  50 
395  41 

19  85 
40  62 

818  65 

20  60 
46  05 

225  50 
39  80 
374  96 
4 70 
184  24 
26  02 
271  53 
186  20 

Fees  of  pupils  who  paid  tui- 
tion   

$967  04 
13  00 
251  54 
544  95 
385  08 
2,326  15 
30  00 
1, 134  66 
535  36 
909  06 
714  78 
146  02 
63  65 
162  21 
648  00 
9,510  66 
186  63 
100  85 
1,745  73 
928  18 
607  70 
496  91 
634  68 
223  50 
87  30 
272  25 
666  20 

- 

Loans  of  district  funds  paid 
in 
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LO  • • • ^-h  • • • tc-  • LO  ® CM  ® • 05  • • ® • 

00 

Amount  of  special  district 
taxes  received 

$131,496  35 
33,542  32 
30,846  27 
42,848  02 
24,843  19 
122,400  69 
10,890  87 
58,290  35 
61,246  47 
143,708  49 
109,042  84 
44,888  18 
31, 596  86 
26,892  66 
83, 703  64 
5,769,606  56 
39, 763  74 
28,091  08 
96,343  72 
61,065  22 
57,351  15 
90,444  34 
80, 720  91 
21,234  73 
34,768  17 
41,006  82 
53, 176  72 

1 CM 

Fropa  distribution  of  trus- 
tees   

$15,505  02 
3,089  77 
3,989  96 
2, 185  49 
2,641  19 
9,466  42 
2,624  08 
6,593  22 
5,222  23 
18,566  80 
10,042  19 
5,420  67 
4,813  15 
5, 162  97 
8,423  71 
911,569  24 
4, 008  83 
4,214  30 
7,575  73 
3,903  26 
5, 948  05 
5,077  59 
6, 742  40 
2,528  70 
4, 788  39 
6, 798  44 
13,330  39 

Balance  reported  on  hand 
July  1, 1895 

$30,927  29 
3,677  26 
24,461  27 
32, 130  23 
9, 990  02 
49,631  85 
2,408  11 
27,009  71 
15,245  99 
70,511  SO 
47,567  35 
16, 756  97 
8,319  94 
16,806  37 
24, 732  37 
1,395,004  21 
16,082  27 
10,875  43 
50, 155  24 
10.485  38 
15,835  82 
44,340  89 
21,934  56 
6, 218  49 
14,854  78 
16,526  03 
22,542  92 

Counties. 
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Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun  

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards...; 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 
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Fees  of  transferred  pupils... 
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Total  amount  received  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30, 


Errors  in  township  treasur- 
ers’ reports  of  balances, 
1895 


Received , from  all  other 
sources  


Amount  received  from  treas- 
urers of  other  townships 


Amount  received  from  dis 
trict  school  bonds  issued  for 
building  purposes 
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From  sale  of  school  property. 

$67  51 
258  88 
13  83 
86  25 
50 

275  85 
162  20 

30  86 
266  30 
412  29 
521  00 
50  97 
97  94 
29  25 

1 05 
1,519  80 

2 83 
450  30 
311  72 

53  50 
201  76 
25  00 
216  74 
282  40 

iO 

Fees  of  pupils  who  paid  tui- 
tion  
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Loans  of  district  funds  paid 
in 

$8  56 

100  00 
263  27 
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Amount  of  special  district 
taxes  received 


From  distribution  of  trus- 
tees  


Balance  reported  on  hand 
July  1,  1895 
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Summary  for  1896 — Continued. 

TABLE  VI.— Financial  Statistics,  District  Accounts,  Expenditures. 
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cm  1 Amount  paid  for  books  for 
district  libraries 

8 : :238SSSS§S!3S5e2BSS8  :§SSSSSS 

g : issgsgsissssggsss j§§5e§88 

- 

Amount  paid  for  books  for 
poor  children 

3 :g§3  : :g  : : 

g >3  : :N§8  > : : 

• | if"!  f5-  i 1 M 

o 

Amount  paid  for  school  ap- 
paratus  

iSsBSBE3g8Sls§SS888BS!38§eS 

o* 

oc1 

Amount  paid  for  school  fur- 
niture  

8^8SaSi!gSa8&8IESgSE8883afe§ 

r-T  r4  N’eiri  gj  t-Hth"  t4  tH 

Amo  ant  paid  for  repairs  and 
improvements 

$14, 186  03 
2, 139  13 
1,228  64 
1,513  75 
1,156  71 
8,674  72 
653  19 
5,003  54 
5.838  15 
9, 750  65 
8,401  91 
1, 709  42 
2, 278  66 
1,331  38 
6,259  33 
511,264  65 
2,093  55 
2,761  65 
10,586  87 
4,329  11 
3,545  65 
5, 138  86 
4,799  44 
506  63 
1,989  90 
3,321  21 
3, 724  30 

Amount  paid  for  school  sites 
and  grounds ; . . 

o :goog  :o  :&g£gg£S;g£goo  :gggg£ 

| ;:£g!§  iSggS^SgfjjS^gg 

• fO'#*  • • tH  cT  • tH 

CO 

Paid  for  new  school  houses 
built  and  purchased 

$3, 730  00 
750  00 
1,452  70 
12,815  01 
980  89 
1,623  20 

237  62 

7, 298  34 
6,203  72 
12,824  79 
2, 137  37 
1,431  29 
1,444  87 
1,227,230  54 
2,355  80 
1,910  52 
71,097  17 
674  19 
11,019  45 
258  75 
4,927  15 
1,634  81 
786  00 
1,267  70 
1,062  45 

to 

Whole  amount  paid  teachers. 

S8833l883!838E83SB8§i8388S§S 

Amount  paid  to  female  teach- 
ers in  ungraded  schools 

CO 

Amount  paid  to  female  teach- 
ers in  graded  schools 

$49,220  90 
13,462  61 
7,213  63 
10,592  84 
4, 183  19 
24, 792  20 
528  95 
17,705  13 
16, 103  22 
31,082  71 
21.302  89 
8,316  61 
6, 154  83 
5,848  25 
29,671  73 
3,535,205  60 
5,  698  56 
4,727  12 
28,576  74 
15,059  42 
15,032  12 
34,259  99 
17,719  24 
4,644  42 
7,889  55 
4,910  63 
13,636  22 

<M 

Amount  paid  to  male  teach- 
ers in  ungraded  schools 
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Amount  paid  to  male  teach- 
ers in  graded  schools 

$15,950  00 
4,049  10 
5, 745  86 
4,235  00 
1,970  00 
17,658  07 
736  10 
7,204  38 
5,652  50 
20,362  84 
13,501  49 
4,215  93 
5.373  77 
4.924  47 
7,469  96 
635,719  83 
5,267  12 
3,456  02 
11,041  44 
7,805  76 
8, 703  76 
14, 388  04 
10, 135  95 
3,081  12 
6,341  26 
5,116  51 
8,370  67 

Counties. 
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Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland  . . . 
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DeWitt 
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Ford 
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Summary  for  1896 — Continued. 

TABLE  VI.— Continued. 
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Amount  paid  for  books  for 
district  libraries 

$26  00 
286  23 
75  94 

47  83 
41  34 
20  00 
105  13 
310  91 
35  25 
78  18 
9 50 
111  64 

10  50 
22  40 

281  31 
64  60 

11  00 
697  77 
156  42 

S 

1 

- 

Amount  paid  for  books  for 
poor  children 

:3  : :2g  i : :Sg£gg3 
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Amount  paid  for  school  ap- 
paratus  

$424  68 
1,141  47 

391  81 
1,  ' 03  67 

419  86 
1,254  73 
442  22 
2,323  13 
175  45 
750  19 
113  25 
465  32 

392  05 
499  56 

1,623  56 
852  21 
809  23 
636  95 
1,435  36 
1,055  28 

ss 

I 

3 

Ami  unt  paid  for  school  fur- 
niture  

$1,399  28 
3,070  99 
653  79 
277  20 
1,559  02 
261  95 
2,596  29 
898  99 
1,476  33 
761  03 
3,031  15 
708  03 
804  08 
365  06 
408  18 
973  50 
1,425  72 
5,595  39 
1,087  27 
609  04 
346  59 

S I 

i 

I 

00 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and 
improvements 

$1, 142  40 
12. 172  67 
3,228  29 
1,801  30 
5,251  64 
4,255  51 
16,912  94 
6,219  91 
5,883  57 
1,418  35 
11,067  74 
1,709  86 
5, 973  41 
998  26 
1,783  40 
7, 622  31 
10,291  75 
16, 154  03 
1, 175  92 
6,988  36 
4,856  33 
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1 

s 

t"* 

Amount  paid  for  school  sites 
and  grounds 

£ -gg^gg  :gg£g  :38££ggg  :g 
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«£> 

Paid  for  new  school  houses 
built  and  purchased 

$t,651  51 
2,581  76 
350  00 

10,771  51 
8.' 684  90 
8. 682  50 
491  44 
3,865  08 
1,796  97 
19, 424  43 
4. 553  ' 9 
1,070  50 
1,295  00 
2,642  11 
3,405  70 
11,753  73 
33, 146  05 
1,542  32 
6,982  13 
685  00 

a 

1 

** 

00 

3 

id 

Whole  amount  paid  teachers. 

$21,572  97 
146, 133  05 
30,933  15 
22,802  33 
58,654  04 
30,090  77 
145,662  56 
68, 106  74 
75,977  73 
25.483  24 
124, 978  58 
17, 436  91 
58,554  95 
25,877  29 
29, 522  25 
40,515  24 
83, 196  84 
135,554  18 
25, 157  60 
98. 414  93 
50, 737  46 

s 

I 

1 

* 

Amount  paid  to  female  teach- 
ers in  ungraded  schools 

$600  59 
22,539  11 
12,918  74 
4,489  59 
14,698  01 
11,524  17 
16, 707  29 
18,904  41 
22,485  37 
2,296  02 
27, 910  90 
1,037  51 
25. 121  81 
6, 305  09 
5, 282  40 
5,482  64 
23,211  42 
39,463  60 
3,944  29 
21,318  51 
20,269  93 

SB 

1 

2 

3 

CO 

Amount  paid  to  female  teach- 
ers in  graded  schools 

$4,239  14 
60,261  57 
8,892  53 
5,616  95 
13,020  39 
7,376  60 
59,674  38 
28, 109  86 
26,979  72 
7,231  89 
42. 865  03 
5,097  78 
17,647  37 
6,540  39 
3, 471  08 
7,419  94 
34,390  96 
66, 403  28 
4. 332  25 
60,265  00 
14,360  67 

$5,601,999  81 

(M 

Amount  paid  to  male  teach- 
ers in  ;;ngraded  scnools 

$13,652  12 
31,589  89 
4,824  51 
8,869  56 
23, 708  85 
6. 738  98 
27,574  80 
15,351  82 
14,483  55 
11,808  36 
28, 170  97 
8,534  56 
9,854  77 
8,324  46 
15,270  45 
17,607  37 

12.417  47 
7,599  20 

14.417  13 
4,098  78 

10, 174  02 

$1,178,563  99 

- 

Amount  paid  to  male  teach- 
ers in  graded  schools 

$3,081  12 
31, 742  48 
4, 297  37 
3,826  23 
7,226  79 
4,451  02 
41. 706  09 
7, 740  65 
12. 029  09 
4, 146  97 
26,031  68 
2. 767  06 

5.931  00 
4, 707  35 
5,498  32 

10,005  29 
13,176  99 
22,088  10 
2,463  93 
12,732  64 

5.932  84 

$1,594,265  33 

Counties. 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington  . . . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

Total 

Summary  for  1896 — Continued. 
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<M 

Total  of  expenditures,  loans 
and  balances 

$186,685  69 
41,142  23 
64, 199  21 
93,447  00 
44,209  75 
195,394  49 
16,203  21 

95.292  31 
89,037  77 

245,024  59 
168,448  27 
76,106  34 

46.293  44 
50,581  64 

120,802  81 
8,170,90340 
62, 128  36 
45,576  96 
165, 140  27 
78, 080  78 
91,878  27 
143,304  69 
122,627  44 
31,860  24 
55,945  95 
67,188  97 
! 91,287  78 

S3 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1896 

$32,140  07 
3,296  18 
22, 278  55 
31,424  05 
11,851  45 
51,654  39 
2,571  94 
28,832  02 
20,553  72 
76,963  46 
51,563  76 
11,408  28 
8,651  15 
16, 324  47 
' 19,954  69 
735, 168  74 
15, 182  85 
9,552  06 
46,822  51 
11,069  49 
13,796  10 
43,080  66 
21,342  93 
7, 210  84 
16,757  67 
15,683  10 
22,525  14 

S3 

Amount  of  loans  of  district 
funds 

: :§  : :§§§S  : :g  : : :g  :8 

i is  i ; i i i ;sJ3*3S  i is  ; •!  ; ! 1 :l 
: : : : : : : 

Total  expenditures  for  year 
ending  June  30,1896 

$154,545  62 
37,846  05 
41,476  16 
62,022  95 
32,358  30 
143,740  10 
13,631  27 
66,460  29 
68,484  05 

165.883  88 

116.884  51 
64, 594  06 
37,592  29 
34,062  17 

100,201  07 
7,435,734  66 
46, 945  51 
35,496  90 
118,317  76 
67,011  29 
77,882  17 
100,224  03 
101,284  51 
24, 649  40 
38,886  28 
51,505  87 
67, 762  64 

Errors  in  township  treasur- 
ers’ reports  of  balances,  1895 

8 : 8 : : : 

* ;g  ; ; ; ; ;!S  : : : : *1 ; ;s  ; • ; :a 

2 

All  other  expenditures 

53S8SSS5  :!3BSS 

lis-agg  ig8§S3*8g88g§gsS  iSSS 

'm  n -w  : 

: ” j 

s 

Amount  paid  treasurers  of 
other  townships 

$2,654  02 

3,936  99 
581  59 
1, 098  39 
1, 794  40 
6 35 
1,525  22 
3,288  88 
2, 123  26 
369  83 
449  47 
357  57 
125  68 
499  18 
3, 614  43 
619  54 
93  50 
2,885  20 
363  25 
55  05 
594  26 
169  19 
11  16 
239  92 
1,576  18 
202  99 

l> 

Paid  tuition  of  pupils  trans- 
ferred   

382®  :S  :g£S3 

I^JSS04  ja  ia 

• • IT? 

CO 

Amount  paid  on  principal  of 
district  bonds 

$1,587  15 
1.000  00 
1,220  00 
2, 100  00 
1,332  27 
15,408  73 
275  00 
2, 150  00 
4,489  00 
5,612  50 
4,945  00 
6,349  00 
1, 319  00 
150  00 
3,285  27 
57, 360  00 
4, 195  00 
764  00 

2. 575  00 
2, 134  00 
3,608  98 
3, 730  00 
6,480  70 
2,206  30 
1,060  82 

2.576  35 
2,650  00 

s 

Amount  of  interest  paid  on 
district  bonds 

$1,689  81 
1,402  50 
968  95 
1,059  00 
41  30 
2, 707  U 
153  78 
1,792  29 
2,230  81 
3,216  45 
3, 758  05 
592  08 
269  09 
531  52 
1,419  25 
74,003  45 
1,015  00 
161  77 
2,113  31 
505  98 
1,616  40 
2,849  45 
2, 218  88 
416  50 
1,302  72 
1, 192  08 
828  18 

Paid  clerks  of  district  boards 

iBBSsBsaagasBsssaassssasaas 

s 

s 

Amount  paid  for  fuel  and 
other  incidental  expenses. . . 

$22,200  38 
4, 738  23 
4,321  17 
8,045  69 
2,684  82 
15,658  13 
560  47 
8,485  85 
6,356  86 
17,386  86 
13, 188  53 
4,924  80 
3,822  58 
3,253  45 
13,264  72 
621,347  53 
3,662  63 
3, 178  90 
15,865  03 
8,331  97 
7,803  50 
15,541  55 
11,690  66 
2,149  51 
5,151  17 
4,735  11 
6,693  08 

* 

53 

§ 

6 

Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Crawford 

Cumberland — 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Summary  for  1896 — Continued. 
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■«# 

Total  of  expenditures,  loans 
and  balances 

S3 

Balance  on  hand  June  30.1896 

SsSKgiiSiSilliigliSlSSSeSii 

§3 

Amount  of  loans  of  district 
fund  s 

ggg  : :$g£ggg  : :g  : :g2§  : 

ggs  • ill  iaissss  i ill-  is  i i»a*  i 

g : : r-r  : h : : n :j  : : : 

Total  expenditures  for  year 
ending  June  30,1896 

g2388g33BiSSSSSiS3il§88SSg3 

Errors  in  township  treasur- 
ers’ reports  of  balances,  1895 

g : :g3g  :S8gSS55  : : : : :g  :g  : :S 

3 : :S|g  : : : i :3  i|  :«§  : 

: : ~ : : : : : : -h  j \\ 

3 

All  other  expenditures 

gS333  :22{§SSaS  : 

spii  iresss  i i»s  is8S88sia*i 

8 - : : : :g"  ^ ~ 

17  18 

Amount  paid  treasurers  of 
other  townships 

SSSS3SS  :3KSSaSSS  :S?K$8Siff!2S3S 

Bs6183E  :Ssl  1SSI  -:8SS3SES§SS 

**»  « rH  JhN  j *4VTe«  NN** 

Paid  tuition  of  pupils  trans- 
ferred   

: :§  :gSo-  : :g3  :Sgg  :gS5SSSgg 
gS^SS  : :3  :3K25  : :£gg  jgSSgS3{g*° 

o 

Amount  paid  on  principal  of 
district  bonds 

81,408  90 
5,851  66 
2. 255  00 
2, 200  00 
3, 100  00 
1,875  05 
2. 725  00 
676  20 
1,780  00 
5, 750  00 
3,010  00 
2,038  00 
700  CO 
3,281  54 
350  00 
3,871  00 
1,037  97 
10,950  00 
6,988  95 
1,000  00 
3,825  00 
5, 808  74 
8, 740  GO 
2,508  29 
1,775  00 
4,500  00 
3,450  00 

3 

Amount  of  interest  paid  on 
district  bonds 

g8§S88S3S§gSJ388£8'g8S3£§SS8SiS8ai 

S8S§gaSs8S8!8S£SBSS§3£i8B3i 

**»  *T«\h  *4  tHCO 

Paid  clerks  of  district  boards 

$199  85 
180  00 
189  50 
521  20 

221  50 
197  65 
415  70 
164  15 
177  80 
417  17 
521  18 
329  48 
191  09 
164  38 

222  99 
519  90 
284  25 
658  69 
399  35 

96  00 
419  40 
243  71 
1,095  76 
238  45 
360  50 
953  40 
284  45 

CO 

Amount  paid  for  fuel  and 
other  incidental  expenses . . . 

ggSSSggSgaaSgsSgSPSKSSSSSsSSSK 

amisis^ 

geo  •«*  05  00  CO  t 

Counties. 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper  

Jefferson 

Jersey  

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson  

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan  
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o 

Total— sum  of  7-9 

$10,838  29 
2,587  87 
9,710  86 
2, 133  21 
2,933  71 
9,021  24 
1, 170  52 
16,815  69 
4, 943  38 
26, 356  44 
4, 669  72 
2,834  50 
5,464  95 
3,511  79 
4,639  37 
128, 362  28 
2,802  46 
3,490  44 
15,654  51 
4,382  31 
21,627  77 
3,215  02 
6,573  77 
1,888  68 
1,379  34 
2,251  85 
21,614  71 

05 

00 

Cash  on  hand  June  30, 1896- 
principal  of  township  fund . . 

$3,011  79 
1,282  37 
631  99 
1,833  21 
10  46 
4,551  18 
237  85 
5,546  15 
1,474  63 
1,191  55 
440  27 
691  57 
891  72 
1,059  89 
931  16 
3,930  92 
325  97 
528  20 
2,684  98 
523  62 
887  63 
1,802  70 
1,299  08 
281  08 
466  34 
642  48 
4, 167  51 

Losses  of  cash 

:::::::::  :§£  ::::::::::::::  : 
:::::::::  :S!  ::::::::::::::  : 

c- 

Loans  or  investments  of 
township  fund  made  during 
the  year 

$7. 826  50 
1, 305  50 
9,078  87 
300  00 
2,923  25 
4, 470  06 
932  67 
11,269  54 
3,468  75 
25, 164  89 
3,982  45 
2, 138  68 
4,573  23 
2,451  90 
3,708  21 
124,431  36 
2,476  49 
2, 962  24 
12, 969  53 
3,858  69 
20,740  14 
1,412  32 
5,274  69 
1,607  60 
913  00 
1,609  37 
17,447  20 

CO 

Total— sum  of  1-5 

$10,838  29 
2, 587  87 
9, 710  86 
2, 133  21 
2,933  71 
9,021  24 
1,170  52 
16,815  69 
4,943  38 
26, 356  44 
4,669  72 
2,834  50 
5. 464  95 
3,511  79 
4,639  37 
128,362  28 
2,802  46 
3,490  44 
15,654  51 
4,382  31 
21,627  77 
3,215  02 
6,573  77 
1,888  68 
1, 379  34 
2,251  85 
21,614  71 

m 

Cash  additions  from  other 
sources 

::::::::  :g  : : :g  : : : : : :g  : : :g 

M M M : I i*  ;E  : j ;•  j j j j Ma  M ;5 

Additions  by  Section  6,  Art. 
XII,  during  the  year 

: :g  : : : : : : : : 

: : : ig  : : : : : :§  : : : : : : : : 

CO 

Received  from  real  estate 
sold  during  the  year 

::::::::  :8  : 

\m\m\mmm 

IM 

Received  from  investments 
paid  off 

$8,222  40 
2,025  23 
9,514  97 
780  00 
1,806  00 
5,784  12 
909  92 
9, 530  30 
2,643  90 
22,336  50 
2,342  86 
1,794  61 
4, 142  91 
2,568  16 
3,335  56 
38,741  51 
2,255  37 
3,066  24 
12,038  17 
1,835  16 
17,181  91 
1,484  59 
4, 133  27 
1,583  25 
977  09 
2,104  71 
16,467  09 

- 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1895- 
principal  of  township  fund. . 

$2, 615  89 
562  64 
195  89 
1,353  21 
1,116  16 
3,237  12 
260  60 
7, 285  39 
2, 299  48 
3, 715  21 
2, 110  67 
757  97 
1,273  67 
943  63 
1,303  81 
9, 494  77 
547  09 
424  20 
3, 616  34 
2,547  15 
4, 445  86 
1,662  72 
2,365  95 
305  43 
402  25 
147  14 
5,010  62 

Eh 
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TABLE  VIII.— Financial  Statistics,  Township  Fund,  Investment  Account. 
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Total  of  columns  1-6 


Increase,  if  any,  in  the  value 
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TABLE  VIII. — Continued. 
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Summary  for ■ 1896 — Continued. 


TABLE  IX— Financial  Statistics,  Township  Fund,  Balance  Sheet,  Dr. 


Counties. 


Adams 

. Alexander.. . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

- Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

• Champaign.. 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford — 
Cumberland. 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

. Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham. .. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy  

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson... 

. Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson.  . . . 

Jersey 

JoDaviess. . . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee... . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence  . . . 

.Lee 

^Livingston., 


1 

2 

3  *  * 

4 

5 

Cash  on 
hand  July  1, 
1895— princi- 
pal of  town- 
ship fund. 

Amount  of 
notes,  bonds 
and  real 
estate  held 
July  1,  1895. 

Cash  addi- 
tions during 
the  year. 

Increase  in 
value  of  in- 
vestments 
and  real  es- 
tate. 

Total  of 
columns 
1-4. 

$2,615  89 
562  64 

$41,257  82 
11,089  54 
17, 780  29 
12,542  47 

$43,873  71 
11,652  18 
17,976  18 
13,895  68 
14, 353  85 
60,272  11 
19,898  36 
69, 356  59 
41,516  75 
187,031  28 
59,023  37 
20,745  12 
30,673  12 
27,827  29 
35, 550  96 
10,581,557  81 
20,520  06 
19,424  18 
65,981  02 

195  89 

1,353  21 
1, 116  16 

13,226  14 
57, 034  98 
19,632  01 
62,071  20 
39,217  27 
182,621  34 
56,696  51 
19,705  23 
29,351  08 
26,283  66 
34,247  15 
10,571,937  01 
19,375  88 
18,999  98 
61,914  68 

$11  55 

3,237  13 
260  60 

$5  75 

7,285  39 
2, 299  48 

3,^15  21 
2, 110  67 



4 73 
216  19 

690  00 

757  97 

281  92 

1,273  67 
943  63 

48  37 

600  00 

1,303  81 

9,494  77 

126  00 

547  09 

597  09 

424  20 

3,616  34 

450  00 

2,547  15 

20,863  41 

23,410  56 
67,569  58 
18,233  32 
49,841  87 
17, 323  95 
11,247  11 
30,694  62 
178, 493  34 
6, 766  49 
46,276  21 
16,452  93 
39,256  45 
55,582  85 
26,976  14 
83,710  18 
5,352  82 
21,721  51 
107,207  11 
165, 750  31 
11,643  04 
36,505  57 
16,802  70 
41,364  41 

4,445  86 
1,662  72 

63, 123  72 
16, 502  89 

67  71 

2.365  95 
305  43 

47,393  62 
17,018  52 
10,844  86 
30,547  48 
160,592  72 
6,457  75 
40,411  48 

74  55 

7 75 

402  25 

147  14 

5,010  62 
237  86 
5,716  11 

137  00 
49  13 
148  62 

12, 753  00 
21  75 

176  95 

16,275  98 
33,663  07 

5,281  38 

312  00 

4,955  07 

50,627  78 

310  04 

26,666  10 
79,838  15 
5,306  16 

3,872  03 
46  66 

675  36 

21,046  15 
99, 788  98 
154, 695  68 
10,977  21 
36,474  21 
16,717  70 
39,011  22 
48,673  36 
8,241  75 
35,613  90 
77,551  39 
19,818  49 
33,402  29 

7,418  13 

9,591  30 
635  83 

66  42 
30  00 

1,396  91 

30  36 

1 00 

85  00 

2,353  19 

2,564  92 

7 00 

51,245  28 

22  56 

8,264  31 
43,434  63 
80, 709  69 
24, 152  96 
37,313  14 
47,629  13 
167, 198  82 
17,553  98 

7,771  67 

49  06 

3,157  74 

56 

4. 169  47 

165  00 

3, 910  85 
3, 761  57 

43,867  56 
157,255  66 

9, 120  40 

822  76 

129  49 

17,423  18 
65,812  58 
246,429  84 

1 31 

6,617  16 

14  00 

72,443  74 
261,486  69 

15,055  85 

1 00 
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Summary  for  1896 — Continued. 

TABLE  IX—  Concluded. 


Counties. 

1 

2 

Cash  on 
hand  July  1, 
1895—  princi 
pal  of  town- 
ship fund. 

Amount  of 
notes,  bonds 
and  real 
estate  held 
July  1,’  1895. 

Logan  

$2,932  40 

$47,572  63 

Macon 

5,605  42 

133,982  54 

Macoupin 

2,398  58 

43,345  80 

Madison 

10, 127  92 

52,956  32 

Marion 

341  68 

17,632  10 

Marshall 

2,054  58 

36, 179  15 

Mason 

3,249  49 

32,877  84 

Massac 

14  67 

10, 899  59 

McDonough 

1, 982  00 

27, 296  43 

McHenry 

9, 224  92 

54,763  98 

McLean 

11,969  94 

198,004  19 

Menard 

814163 

11, 140  35 

Mercer 

3,521  68 

26,647  56 

Monroe 

2,807  37 

21,857  90 

Montgomery 

5, 959  53 

81,695  08 1 

Morgan 

7, 156  47 

38,913  66 

Moultrie 

212  00 

12,506  60 

Ogle 

3, 608  05 

61,118  25 

Peoria 

5,580  82 

130,464  20 

Perry 

449  36 

13,547  46 

Piatt 

1,410  70 

37, 573  98 

Pike 

2,398  22 

59,627  88 

Pope 

1 43 

13, 431  47 

Pulaski 

168  20 

12,406  83 

Putnam 

2,223  49 

17,871  49 

Randolph 

763  88 

24,668  47 

Richland 

286  41 

17,289  00 

Rock  Island 

1, 965  24 

32,261  75 

Saline 

3 95 

7,792  42 

Sangamon 

3, 545  56 

45. 143  46 

Schuyler 

1,489  39 

30,390  50 

Scott 

1, 156  93 

12, 709  07 

Shelby 

822  95 

36,013  58 

Stark 

61  01 

30, 936  86 

St.  Clair 

6,595  58 

58,343  74 

Stephenson 

5,896  89 

35.824  44 

Tazewell 

3,431  60 

80,472  81 

Union 

308  83 

9, 084  31 

Vermilion 

7,937  55 

108,411  06 

Wabash 

270  34 

10,954  59 

Warren 

872  49 

21,578  29 

Washington 

795  98 

25, 740  26 

Wayne 

276  44 

28,888  60 

White 

1,124  76 

15, 999  61 

Whiteside 

15,534  12 

190, 782  87 

Will 

10,872  17 

113,300  14 

Williamson 

99  52 

8,229  00 

Winnebago 

3,538  32 

38,675  10 

Woodford 

4,673  91 

56,484  87 

Totals 

$316,205  19 

$15,288,207  21 

Cash  addi- 
tions during 
the  year. 


Increase  in 
value  of  in- 
vestments 
and  real  es- 
tate. 


Total  of 
columns 
1-4. 


$72  54 
57  43 


100  00 
05 


127  14 


96  65 


123  25 


50  20 
i59  77 


100  00 
1 79 


1 00 

'si'oo 


63  18 
391  00 


65  65 


$8,000  00 

9 95 


650  00 


700  00 


561 

200  00 1 
37  25 


118  80 


100  00 
28 


$50,505  03 
147,660  50 
45,811  76 
63,084  24 
17,973  78 
38,233  73 
36,877  33 
10, 914  31 

29.278  43 
63,988  90 

210,101  27 
11,954  98 
30, 169  24 
24,665  27 
87,751  26 
46,070  13 
12, 718  60 
65,426  30 
136,045  02 

13.996  82 
39, 108  49 
62. 226  10 
13,520  35 

12.575  03 
20,094  98 
25,592  12 

17.575  41 
34, 226  99 

7, 796  37 
48,689  02 
31,879  89 
13,866  00 
36,836  53 

30.997  87 
64,939  32 
41,821  33 
84,025  00 

9,393  14 
116,349  61 
11,224  93 
22,501  78 
26,536  24 
29, 165  04 
17, 187  57 
206,707  99 
124,272  31 
8, 328  80 

42.279  07 
61,158  78 


$4, 094  97  $26, 340  65  $15, 634, 848  02 


Summary  for  1896— Continued. 

TABLE  X.— Financial  Statistics,  Township  Fund,  Balance  Sheet.— Cr. 
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real  estate  during  the  year. 
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Value  of  other  lands  held 
June  30,  1896 
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Summary  for  1896 — Continued. 


TABLE  XII.— General,  Statistics,  showing  Tax  Levy,  Estimated  Value  of  School. 
Property,  and  Amount  of  Bonded  School  Debt. 


Counties. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Amount  of  district  tax 
levy  for  support  of 
schools 

Estimated  value  of 
school  property 

Estimated  value  of 
school  libraries 

Estimated  value  of 
school  apparatus 

- 

Amount  of  bonded 
school  debt 

Adams 

$131, 738 

53 

$464, 790 

$3,042 

$6,395 

$28,635  00 

Alexander  

38, 704 

43 

129,050 

1,050 

1,746 

22, 750  00 

Bond 

33,002 

00 

74,565 

610 

1,356 

22,895  00 

Boone 

41,221 

73 

129, 700 

917 

3, 180 

34,250  00 

Brown 

24, 387 

00 

48, 475 

381 

1,947 

3,850  00 

Bureau 

107,485 

11 

316, 010 

3,789 

7,753 

21,827  00 

Calhoun. 

10,817 

46 

25,425 

356 

1,950 

1,555  00 

Carroll 

*60, 161 

32 

197,074 

2, 760 

7,943 

28,316  00 

Cass 

54,486 

18 

149, 275 

2,810 

2,870 

31,200  00 

Champaign 

146, 755 

00 

329,835 

3,382 

17,225 

63,407  50 

Christian 

110,  .159 

00 

237,505 

1,917 

6,428 

66,063  40 

Clark 

43,049 

14 

124,360 

1,770 

3,947 

10, 065  00 

Clay 

33,631 

14 

76,040 

1,158 

2,076 

4,030  00 

Clinton 

28,845 

00 

68,580 

634 

2,855 

10, 650  00 

Coles 

91, 469 

52 

166, 585 

2,250 

6, 791 

24, 618  00 

Cook 

6,434,217 

47 

20,478, 136 

162, 138 

25,342 

2,485,320  00 

Crawford 

40, 205 

74 

97, 495 

662 

1,765 

14, 350  00 

Cumberland 

31, 186 

01 

59,905 

641 

2, 590 

4,000  00 

PeKalb 

98, 755 

83 

240,540 

4,288; 

7,340 

43, 150  00 

PeWitt 

59,861 

06 

122, 035 

1,237 

4,688 

4, 500  00 

Pouglas 

60, 009 

09 

128.950 

1,776 

6, 099 

25, 140  00 

PuPage 

92,321 

30 

272  712 

3,355 

6,571 

46,777  04 

Edgar  

82. 786 

59 

179] 476 

1,345 

7,015 

31,850  00 

Edwards 

20,883 

00 

44,885 

461 

2, 183 

4,143  70 

Effingham 

34,225 

00 

104, 500 

460 

875 

20, 750  00 

Fayette 

45, 271 

00 

96,602 

462 

3, 787 

17, 460  00 

Ford 

53, 115 

57 

131,520 

1,511 

6,353 

10,481  00 

Franklin 

19, 121 

69 

35, 377 

525 

2.118 

5,313  00 

Fulton 

128,400 

44 

349,480 

5,453 

10, 422 

71,076  66 

Gallatin 

29, 076 

16 

58.850 

250 

2,855 

15, 606  00 

Greene 

57, 188 

32 

151,255 

2,271 

6,292 

8,566  66 

Grundy 

61,094 

52 

136, 150 

2, 163 

4,727 

8,550  00 

Hamilton 

23,476 

44 

47,000 

159 

1,398 

2, 190  25 

Hancock 

83,434 

46 

207,251 

1,225 

6,636 

24, 650  00 

Hardin 

9,239 

28 

13,950 

125 

235 

765  00 

Henderson 

35,880 

15 

60,000 

1,175 

4,159 

6,000  00 

Henry 

122,805 

59 

344,962 

4,052 

10.583 

83, 170  00 

Iroquois 

107, 317 

18 

237, 024 

3,450 

11, 281 

33,911  55 

J ackson 

62,862 

16 

121, 541 

579 

5,765 

34,059  00 

Jasper 

28, 101 

95 

83.475 

1,645 

3,225 

6,472  00 

Jefferson 

43, 205 

00 

71,657 

409 

2,395 

23,893  00 

Jersey 

31, 136 

00 

106,525 

807 

4,123 

16,143  75 

JoPaviess 

61, 763 

66 

154,866 

3,481 

7,316 

21,055  00 

Johnson 

21,868 

19 

67, 930 

538 

2,633 

8,717  00 

Kane 

250,625 

67 

908,975 

14,334 

14,813 

296,000  00 

Kankakee 

83,913 

30 

252,605 

2,065 

8,272 

33,347  00 

Kendall 

1 

38, 160 

97 

1 91,820 

860 

3,282 

17,000  00 
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Summary  for  1896 — Continued. 


TABLE  XII—  Concluded. 


Counties. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Amount  of  district  tax 
levy  for  support  of 
schools 

Estimated  value  of 
school  property 

Estimated  value  of 
school  libraries 

Estimated  value  of 
school  apparatus 

Amount  of  bonded 
school  debt 

Knox 

$146,972  19 

$409, 969 

$9, 022 

$8,517 

$40, 123  71 

Lake 

96, 490  63 

287, 604 

2,690 

6,812 

50,450  00 

LaSalle 

242, 063  87 

595, 796 

8, 063 

17, 195 

67,050  00 

Lawrence 

33,886  47 

89,405 

679 

3,455 

12, 359  00 

Lee 

82,593  54 

261, 575 

2,687 

7,595 

27,094  00 

Livingston 

135,659  09 

311.430 

3,074 

13, 194 

61, 150  00 

Logan 

95,833  51 

250,400 

1,694 

8,291 

26,500  00 

Macon 

157,026  96 

377,795 

3,935 

7,046 

110,600  00 

Macoupin 

89,492  32 

228, 538 

2, 150 

8, 744 

3,575  00 

Madison 

124, 780  00 

309,389 

1,930 

9,939 

46,500  00 

Marion 

52,513  41 

123, 195 

899 

2,061 

17,000  00 

Marshall 

54,725  77 

► 212,100 

1,454 

4,257 

22, 630  00 

Mason 

51, 136  99 

139, 950 

1,670 

5,540 

8,600  00 

Massac 

20, 940  00 

54,835 

610 

1,612 

25,055  00 

McDonough 

77,925  30 

191, 745 

1,910 

4, 179 

32,282  00 

McHenry 

84,587  46 

265, 356 

3,700 

8,603 

22, 700  00 

McLean 

230,403  00 

641,893 

3,608 

13, 187 

| 112,502  00 

Menard 

45,070  43 

104,375 

1,905 

5, 272 

16,525  00 

Mercer 

64,898  77 

135,847 

2,611 

5,207 

18,200  00 

Monroe 

27,043  00 

56,350 

190 

2, 935 

2,425  00 

Montgomery 

74,828  29 

227, 295 

1,650 

4, 915 

49,300  00 

Morgan 

95,582  94 

269, 465 

„ 2,263 

14, 482 

46,335  00 

Moultrie 

42,581  00 

95,565 

2, 157 

3,748 

12,200  00 

Ogle 

91, 706  37 

254,675 

3,261 

8,639 

20, 638  32 

Peoria 

302,718  11 

751, 720 

8,463 

13, 478 

28.450  00 

Perry 

35, 822  02 

. 98,612 

762 

2,392 

18,950  00 

Piatt 

67,378  09 

143,845 

3,393 

6,588 

28.200  00 

Pike 

71,893  31 

196,678 

1, 461 

5,973 

31,800  00 

Pope 

14, 083  00 

28, 702 

512 

879 

1,275  25 

Pulaski 

26,376  16 

47,470 

282 

1,010 

7, 700  00 

Putnam 

17, 083  97 

35,350 

665 

2,445 

1,000  00 

Randolph 

46, 109  45 

131,343 

1,866 

4,425 

16,300  00 

Richland 

26,605  00 

103,835 

700 

2,010 

5,850  00 

Rock  Island 

181, 929  29 

636, 168 

4,856 

9,886 

175,680  00 

Saline 

34,945  00 

59,855 

286 

2,498 

16, 116  29 

Sangamon 

181,224  44 

501,555 

2,383 

11,542 

18,540  00 

Schuyler 

42,274  97 

104, 153 

764 

856  i 

18,750  00 

Scott 

31,681  73 

56, 660 

497 

2,162 

Shelby 

69,578  37 

177,577 

1,255 

5,924 

15,466  67 

Stark  

38,081  25 

111,060 

960 

5, 320 

7,285  00 

St.  Clair 

215,341  47 

616,500 

3, 562 

14, 761 

245,300  00 

Stephenson 

94, 728  02 

238,908 

3,542 

6,254 

4,200  00 

Tazewell 

86,124  40 

292,885 

4,451 

8,380 

22, 196  34 

Union 

37,320  15 

80,610 

606 

3,518 

8,248  90 

Vermilion 

175,978  68 

516, 180 

4, 149 

10. 726 

135, 186  00 

Wabash 

26,665  32 

64, 650 

366 

2,121 

13,275  00 

Warren 

77,208  09 

178, 380 

2,378 

5,417 

50,800  00 

Washington 

29,278  16 

81,337 

1,025 

2,764 

20,337  00 

Wayne 

36, 200  61 

68,091 

75 

2,537 

7,447  00 

White 

59,610  09 

120, 765 

745 

3, 169 

23,690  00 

Whiteside 

106,396  25 

345,835 

4,631 

9,937 

40,625  00 

Will 

211, 167  26 

575,800 

4, 113 

9, 916 

16,447  50 

Williamson 

32, 206  95 

60,371 

190 

3, 464 

3, 530  00 

Winnebago 

153,997  64 

502, 780 

2,687 

5,613 

20, 125  00 

Woodford 

60,036  30 

122,445 

1,654 

3,399 

7, 789  00 

Totals 

$14,116,206  21 

$42,780,267 

$377,819 

$607,389 

$5,660,873  49 

ent  Teachers  and  Number  of  School  Superintendents. 
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No.  of  school  supt*s  (city,  vil- 
lage, etc., ) who  spent  but 
hour  a (lay  in  supervision.. . 
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No.  of  school  supt’s  (city,  vil- 
lage, etc.,)  who  spent  2s  or  •% 
of  theirtime 
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No.  of  school  supt’s  (city,  vil- 
lage, etc.,)  who  spent  all 

their  time  in  supervision 

Number  teachers’  meetings 
held  in  the  county  (district 
or  township) 
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Number  of  public  lectures 
delivered  by  others  than 
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Whole  number  of  different 
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entitled  to  attend  free 
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Whole  number  of  days  con- 
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No.  of  school  supt’s  (city,  vil- 
lage, etc.,)  who  spent  but  1 
hour  a day  in  supervision. . . 
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No.  of  school  supt’s  (city,  vil- 
lage, etc..)  who  spent  x2  or  *3 
of  their  time 
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No.  of  school  supt’s  (city,  vil- 
lage, etc.,)  who  spent  23  or  % 
of  their  time 
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No.  of  school  supt’s  (city,  vil- 
lage, etc.,)  who  spent  all 
their  time  in  supervision 
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Number  Teachers’  meetings 
held  in  the  county  (district 
or  township 

CO  rH  HtHCO  CM  CO 

1,059 

Number  of  public  lectures 
delivered  by  others  than 
county  superintendent 
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Whole  number  of  different 
persons  enrolled 
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tendent   
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other  official  duties 
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Number  of  days  spent  in  of-; 
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244  days  were  also  spent  in  school  visitation  by  assistants  of  county  superintendent. 
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Total  of  compensation  and  all 
expenses 

$1, 939  64 
899  47 
1,699  50 
1,011  26 
1,326  68 
2,415  73 
864  80 
1,589  12 
1,278  97 
1,855  60 
1.514  68 
1,560  44 
1,299  81 
991  53 
1,781  36 
|15, 045  88 
1,467  47 
1,402  05 
2,228  35 
1,583  27 
1,552  30 
1.603  62 
2, 187  41 
996  14 
1,334  70 
1,664  13 
1,369  95 
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Total  of  expenses 

$276  95 
4 75 
110  22 
61  40 

824  64 
3 00 
128  00 
72  47 
322  80 
47  75 
10  05 
97  03 
1 28 
189  85 
6,400  00 
42  41 
7 55 
705  84 
197  92 
70  45 
157  50 
727  23 
23  50 
109  76 
143  26 
23  40 

Amount  paid  for  advertising 
examinations  of  teachers 
and  other  expenses 
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Amount  from  county  treasur- 
er for  incidental  and  other 
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Total  compensation  and  per 
diem  expenses 

$1,662  69 
894  72 
1,589  28 
949  86 
1,326  68 
1,591  09 
861  80 
1,461  12 
1,206  50 
1,532  80 
1,466  93 
1,550  39 
1,202  78 
990  25 
1,591  51 
8,645  88 
1,425  06 
1,394  50 
1,522  51 
1,385  35 
1,481  85 
1,446  12 
1,460  18 
972  64 
1,224  94 
1,520  87 
1.346  55 
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Amount  received  as  commis- 
sions on  sales  of  school  lands 
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Amount  received  as  commis- 
sions on  moneys  loaned 
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Amount  of  commissions  on 
moneys  paid  township  treas- 
urers  

$297  69 
74  72 
72  41 
39  86 
43  68 
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41  80 
96  12 

69  50 
231  80 
147  93 
100  35 

83  78 
90  25 
142  51 
7, 184  96 
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67  50 
115  51 

68  35 
80  85 
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124  18 
39  64 
92  94 
123  87 
77  55 
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Amount  of  per  diem  expenses 
.from  State  Auditor 

$125  00 
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148  00 
106  00 
119  00 
156  00 

82  00 
122  00 
171  00 
49  00 
115  00 
179  00 
75  00 
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Amount  of  per  diem  compen- 
sation from  State  Auditor. . . 

$1, 240  00 
728  00 
1,244  00 
804  00 
1,164  00 
1,248  00 
728  00 
1,228  00 
952  00 
1,248  00 
1, 204  00 
1,252  00 
1,044  00 
800  00 
1,252  00 
1,252  00 
1,252  00 
1,176  00 
1,208  00 
1,240  00 
1,252  00 
1,188  00 
1,256  00 
836  00 
1,000  00 
1,248  00 
1.196  00 
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Total  of  compensation  and  all 

$1,570  07 

1.733  55 
1,179  29 
1, 147  05 
1,608  15 

1.288  53 
1,696  36 

683  21 
1, 036  06 
2, 406  38 
1,548  45 
1,657  23 
1,491  72 
1,507  34 
1, 206  87 
1,564  75 
1, 179  71 
2,681  66 
1,572  85 
1,412  69 
1,570  90 
1,647  89 

3.288  82 
1,362  40 

1. 734  62 
2, 446  61 
1,531  09, 
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1, 493  8S 
52  04 
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944  23 
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Amount  paid  for  advertising 
examinations  of  teachers 
and  other  expenses 

$40  00 
66  05 
23  60 
17  50 
10  00 
1 51 
15  00 
12  41 
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Amount  from  county  treasur- 
er for  incidental  and  other 
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1,434  86 
32  04 
159  52 
944  23 
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Total  compensation  and  per 
diem  expenses 

$1,530  07 
1,556  13 
1,155  69 
1,129  55 
1,554  52 
1,260  63 
1,494  36 
670  80 
1,036  06 
1, 549  77 
1,538  45 
1,574  93 
1,394  72 
1,476  13 
1, 125  54 
1, 466  80 
1,039  66 

1.564  07 
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1,315  45 
1,570  90 
1, 486  34 
1, 794  94 
1,310  36 
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1, 502  38 
1,528  59 
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Amount  received  as  commis- 
sions on  sales  of  school  lands 
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Amount  received  as  commis- 
sions on  moneys  loaned 
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Amount  of  commissions  on 
moneys  paid  township  treas- 
urers  
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1 Amount  of  per  diem  expenses 
1 from  State  Auditor 

$180  00 
84  00 
49  00 
102  00 
225  00 
112  00 

95  00 
71  00 

129  00 

143  00 
108  00 
168  00 
102  00 
119  00 
105  00 
123  00 
104  00 

94  00 
109  00 
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144  0 
140  00 

96  00 
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Amount  of  per  diem  compen- 
sation from  State  Auditor. . . 

$1,252  00 
1,256  00 
1,016  00 
912  00 
1,236  00 
1,054  00 
1,256  00 
564  00 
868  00 
1,244  00 

1.232  00 
1,264  00 
1,200  00 

1.232  00 
952  00 

1,220  00 
828  00 
1, 176  00 
1,256  00 
1,124  00 
1,256  00 
1,252  00 
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1,084  00 
1,256  00 
1,252  00 
1,256  00 
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1,252  00 
1,256  00 
1,256  00 
1,248  00 
1,212  00 
1,252  00 
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1,236  00 
1,256  00 
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* 56.92  Commission  on  previous  years  not  accounted  for. 
t $2,772.27  of  this  amount,  a balance  in  previous  reports., 


Summary  for  1896 — Continued. 

TABLE  XV.— Financial  Reports  of  County  Superintendents— Receipts. 
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Total— columns  1-7 

$15. 193  71 
3,821  12 
4,041  27 
2, 032  82 
2,259  51 
10,662  54 
2, 402  05 
5.289  75 
3. 690  99 
11,825  98 
7, 713  49 
5, 130  70 
4,286  34 
4,602  48 
7,513  51 
371,003  25 
3,587  94 
3, 480  04 
(i,  168  65 

3.505  48 
4. 123  10 
6,087  11 
6.362  47 
2,064  89 
4. 908  35 

6.505  16 
3, 957  39 
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fund  during  the  year 
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Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1895, 
held  for  other  purposes 
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Cash  on  hand  July  1, 1895,  dis 
tributed  but  not  paid  over. . . 
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Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1895, 
held  for  distribution 
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$1,130.90  commission  from  last  year. 


TABLE  XVI.— Financial  Reports  of  County  Superintendents— Disbursements. 
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Total— items  1-6 

Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1896, 
distributed  but  not  paid 
over 

Cash  on  hand  June  30, 1896, 
held  for  distribution 
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Amount  paid  for  advertising 
examinations  of  teachers.. 


Amount  of  all  commissions 
charged 
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TABLE  XVI Concluded. 
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Total— items  1-6. 


Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1896, 
distributed  but  not  paid 
over 


Cash  on  hand  June  30, 
held  for  distribution.. . 


Other  expenditures . 


Amount  paid  for  advertising 
examinations  of  teachers 


Amount  of  all  commissions 
charged 


Paid  township  treasurers 
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paid  by  order  of  the  court  to  city  of  Jacksonville, 


TABLE  XVII— County  Fund,  Proceeds  of  Sixteenth  Section  Land  Sales,  and  Number  of  Acres  of  School  Land  Sold  and  Unsold, 
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Number  of  acres  of  school 
land  unsold 
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Number  of  acres  of  school 
lands  sold  during  the  year. . 


Net  proceeds  of  16th  section 
lands  sold  during  the  year.. 


Total  amount  of  the  fund 
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TABLE  XVII— Concluded. 
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I land  unsold i 
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Net  proceeds  of  16th  section! 
lands  sold  during  the  year.. 


co  i Total  amount  of  the  fund 
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Total 
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Total 
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Third  Year. 

Total 
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tH  CM 
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Second  Year. 

Total 
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Total 

H(r^H<^OC0*O  ' OXC5t-t>OlCiNOOOOH(H<XM  CO  tr-  CM  50  CM  -h  iO 
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OJ  , rH 
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tH  HHNNH  HH  H?qH  rH  rH  00  rH 

High  Schools. 

Lincoln 

Atlanta 

Decatur 

Virden 

Alton 

Edward  sville 

Collinsville 

Upper  Alton 

Centralia 

Salem 

Lacon 

Henry 

Wenona 

Havana 

Mason  C’ty 

Metropolis 

Macomb 

Bushneli 

Colchester 

Blandinsville 

Prairie  City 

Good  Hone 

Woodstock 

Crystal  Lake  and 

Nunda 

Marengo 

Harvard 

Heyworth 

Bloomington 

Chenoa 

1 Leroy 

Counties. 

Logan  

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough . 

McHenry 

McLean 
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Graduates. 

Total 
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Average  enrollment. 

T 

Total. 

Total 
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Fourth 

Year. 
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Total 
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lO 

Females  ..... 
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Males 

**'#co©«!j|sor-<sMD-x^io©©SMoa'#i>coist-;*sjr-i-i,^,H:ocM 

1 . 

Second  Year. 

Total 

8,290 

Females 

ON  ^ONOXXOO^MOIONOO^OIOOC'IOCDOOO 

I 

in 

Males , 

3V  ^ l^^^rtt-N^X-IO'HinXNXMOMO^XiaC'OC'S 

X 

so* 

First  Year. 

Total 

1 

Females 

O^XXONMt-^ONNUV^NOt'NOXMN^OOO^^ 

§ 

IS-"  1 

Males 

NHONNONiONNOOOOt'MOt't'jnt-OinNOXOt- 

5, 079 

High  Schools. 

Danville 

Hoopeston 

Rossville 

Mt.  Carmel 

Monmouth 

Kirkwood : 

Alexis 

Roseville 

Nashville 

Carmi 

Grayville 

Sterling  District  No.  3 
Sterling  District  No.  8 

Rock  Falls 

Fulton 

Morrison 

Prophets  town 

Wilmington 

Plainfield 

Joliet 

Lockport 

Rockford 

Winnebago 

Durand 

Minonk 

Eureka 

El  Paso  East 

El  Paso  Wrest 

Counties. 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington.  . 
White 

Whiteside...  . 

Will 

Winnebago... 
Woodford 

Grand  total. 

Summary  for  1896— Continued. 
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Amount  of  any  endow- 
ment.-  

iMMMnmiimm 

<o 

3 

Value  of  library  and  ap- 
paratus  

ISI§§II!SI!IIIII : =!  • 

IS»8 

No.  of  volumes  in  library 

1,000 
500 
300 
535 
100 
779 
50 
150 
100 
100 
' 125 
700 
1.814 
150 
1,007 
400 
300 
200 
325 
110 
1,200 
94 

50 

80 

Value  of  school  buildings, 
sites  and  furniture 

§•:  : : :§§  : : llllllll. 

SO  . . . .{ON O-h  t4— ■ 

CO 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average 
enrollment  for  tuition 
and  incidental  expenses. 

38S8S8£2S;S28£££88g33 

8388^§M38888£8332£8 

88SS 

8833 

3 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average 
enrollment  for  tuition. . . 

38Si§$33g88S3gg82gSg33$ 

8883 

8283 

- 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled 
for  tuition  and  incidental 
expenses 

288g8833!3;g2gg888c$g8S 

8883 

8883 

o 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled 
for  tuition 

^333£3S23S288282S83 

8833 

8232 

os 

Amount  paid  high  school 
teachers  

$7,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,000  00 
925  00 
1, 030  00 
3,393  00 
1,161  00 
1,177  00 
800  00 
1,600  00 
1, 700  00 
1,240  00 
7,950  00 
1,260  00 
2,245  00 
1, 780  00 
540  00 
480  00 
948  00 
775  00 

1,600  00 
450  00 
560  00 
900  00 

00 

Amount  of  incidental  ex- 
penses   

800S000SS00SS8S8SSS8 

|!iss!laa!llllllssls 

:8S8 

:828 

t- 

I Average  monthly  wages 
paid 

8888833388888388888888883 
§8£S££383838S?gg8 88885888833 

o 

Lowest  monthly  wages 
paid 

ggggggggssgggggggggggggggg 

LO 

Highest  monthly  wages 
paid 

ggggSg8g38gS88g38ggggS8gg 

§8iisSg®®SS§ISS3S88ei8S8g^ 

Hi  T-H 

r* 

No.  of  months  schools 
were  in  session 

0»®X00  05aXXCJOX05  05  0105C5»®C50XQX» 

CO 

No.  of  teachers 

OC>:MCiJC<lMiO®lIO(MC*a:0<MaOIvlCOIOH-l7-HSM!MCO®li-HrH!'i 

(M 

No.  of  years  in  course  of 
study 

- 

Class  of  school,*  1,2, 3 or  4. 

rtNN^fliMjqNNNNNMflMN>#’#'df#NNN^N 

High  Schools 

Quincy 

Maplewood 

Clayton  

Payson 

Mendon 

Douglas 

Sumner 

Greenville 

Sorento 

North  Belvidere 

South  Belvidere  

Mt.  Sterling 

Princeton 

Lanark 

Mt.  Carroll 

Savanna 

Shannon 

Thomson 

Milledgeville 

Chadwick 

Virginia 

Ashland 

Arenzville 

Chandlerville 

Counties. 

Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone  

Brown 

Bureau 

Carroll  

tlnss 
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Amount  of  any  endow- 
ment  

— 

<X> 

Value  of  library  and  ap- 
peratus 
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s 

No.  of  volumes  in  library 
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Value  of  school  buildings, 
sites  and  furniture 

:8  ill  i i : : ill  i illlll  illlll  i : 
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CO 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average 
enrollment  for  tuition 
and  incidental  expenses. 

2 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average 
enrollment  for  tuition. . . 

d 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled 
for  tuition  and  incidental 
expenses 

o 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled 
for  tuition 

S385£8gS888§S88§g8Sd3!SS§38g$85;§ 

O 

Amount  paid  high  school 
teachers  

$2,280  00 
2, 680  00 
1,100  00 
2, 750  00 
3,660  00 
1,280  00 
142  50 
2,360  00 
2, 140  00 
2, 235  00 
1,000  00 
2,557  50 
2,320  00 
1, 120  00 
28,008  00 
31, 758  00 
41,561  00 
52,962  00 
26,489  00 
9,985  00 
36,940  00 
47,817  00 
12, 739  00 
16,551  00 
29,621  00 
11,683  00 
10, 702  00 

00 

Amount  of  incidental  ex- 
penses   

$400  00 
525  00 
50  00 
150  00 
1,225  00 
125  00 
75  00 
65  00 
100  00 
35  00 
150  00 
545  00 

ii.  338  66 
5,087  00 
6,490  00 
10,096  00 
5, 769  00 
1,442  00 
5, 769  00 
9,374  00 
1,442  00 
2, 163  00 

5. 150  00 
2,060  00 

2. 150  00 

o- 

Average  monthly  wages 
paid 

gg£gggggggg£gg££3g£SBg8ggggg 

SO 

Lowest  monthly  wages 
paid 

ggggggggggggggggggggggSgggg 

lO 

Highest  monthly  wages 
paid 

3gg38gg88ggggggggggggg8S833 
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•<# 

No.  of  months  schools 
were  in  session 

oia®i»axt>»»oaioo»xooooooooooooo 

CO 

No.  of  teachers 

IM 

No.  of  years  in  course  of. 
study 

- 

Class  of  school,*  1, 2, 3 or  4. 

NNNNMMNNN^NNrtNT-irtHHHHrlHNHNHH 

High  Schools.’ 

Urbana 

Champaign 

Rantoul 

Pan  a 

Taylorville 

Edinburg 

Marshall 

Martinsville 

Casey 

Westfield 

Carlyle 

Mattoon 

Charleston 

Oakland 

Eng.  High  and  Manual.. 
Chicago,  North  Division. 
Chicago,  South  Division. 
Chicago,  West  Division.. 

Northwest  Division 

Calumet 

Englewood 

Hyde  Park 

Jefferson 

Lake 

Lake  View 

Marshall 

Mediil 

Counties. 

Champaign. . . 

Christian 

Clark 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 
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t-  [ Amount « of  any  entlow- 
,H  ment 

C£> 

Value  of  library  and  ap- 
paratus  

* Uiri  -I  ----  ^ Ctrl 

S 

No.  of  volumes  in  library 

■ ! :§  :§§£15i§§s!is§3li§i!iiii! 

: : : : e« 

CO 

Value  of  school  buildings, 
sites  and  furniture 
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Cost  per  pupil  on  average 
enrollment  for  tuition 
and  incidental  expenses. 

3 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average 
enrollment  for  tuition. . . 

3888883§38S3g§K&g33g£8g8888SS2S 

3 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled 
for  tuition  and  incidental 
expenses 

O 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled 
for  tuition •. 

38§38SSs3SSS3888SS38S8!88sS3S2Sg 

05 

Amount  paid  high  school 
teachers 

$870  00 
450  00 
640  00 
1,373  33 
840  00 
3, 745  00 
2, 175  00 
1,516  00 
1, 400  00 
1,352  00 
990  00 
1,500  00 
1,425  00 
1,200  00 
840  00 
1,840  00 
3,320  00 
1,850  00 
175  00 
1,000  00 
1,840  00 
5,747  75 
1,600  00 
1,200  00 

1.500  00 

6.500  00 
3,550  00 

00 

Amount  of  incidental  ex- 
penses   
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Average  monthly  wages 
paid 

88888&8?383§838§g888§8S88g3£ 

CO 

Lowest  monthly  wages 
paid 

888888888888888888888888888 
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1C 

Highest  monthly  wages 
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No.  of  months  schools 
were  in  session 

io  m 
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00 

No.  of  teachers 
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No.  of  years  in  course  of 
study I 

rH 

Class  of  school,*  1,2, 3 or  4. 
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High  Schools. 

Carthage 

Warsaw 

Nauvoo 

Augusta 

Hamilton 

Kewanee 

Galva 

Geneseo  

Cambridge 

Watseka 

Milford 

Sheldon 

Onarga 

Gilman 

Newton 

Mt.  Vernon 

Jersey  ville 

Galena 

Warren 

Vienna 

Dundee 

Elgin 

Geneva 

East  Batavia 

West  Batavia 

East  Aurora 

West  Aurora 

Counties. 

Hancock | 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey  

JoDaviess 

Johnson  

Kane 
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Amount  of  any  endow- 


<£> 

Value  of  library  and  ap- 
paratus  

$100  . . 
400  .. 
100  .. 
125  .. 
50  .. 
150  .. 
600  .. 
400  .. 
100  . . 
500, . . 
200! . . 
1,500  .. 

50  .. 
1 350. . 

16o:: 

300  . . . 

a 

No.  of  volumes  in  library 

ii!g-s°s!!!!§iiiisigi§§§«§ 

-H  rn  rH 

Value  of  school  buildings, 
sites  and  furniture 

:§T; 

:2  1 :j:  j 

CO 

S3 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average 
enrollment  for  tuition 
and  incidental  expenses. 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average 
enrollment  for  tuition. . . 

8aS88a8S3SSS88SSSS8^85SaS22B8 

o 

OS 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled 
for  tuition  and  incidental 
expenses 

55g£3§5833828S38:3£8S5^33g 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled 
for  tuition 

8835853 

Amount  paid  high  school 
teachers  

$2, 132  00 
1,300  00 
725  00 
900  00 
600  00 
340  00 
1,536  00 
1,200  00 
1,590  00 
1,475  00 
1,340  00 
6,462  00 
1,440  00 
1, 350  00 
1, 385  00 
888  00 
775  00 
600  00 
1,840  00 
2, 646  00 
1,600  00 
3, 960  00 
824  00 
600  00 
6 00 
2, 160  00 

00 

Amount  of  incidental  ex- 
penses   

88888888888888  : : : :888  :888  : 
i 1 i :§1|  | 

C~  1 

& 

Average  monthly  wages 
paid 

$60  00 

82  75 
55  00 
65  00 
75  00 
65  00 

118  67 
91  33 
81  11 
111  12 
91  11 
102  57 
77  50 
55  00 
90  00 
111  00 
85  00 
75  00 
75  00 
98  00 

83  00 
73  33 
81  25 
75  00 
75  00 
80  00 

Lowest  monthly  wages 
paid 

88888888858888888888888888 

§g88£8388gS883gg!S!2ggggSI2|2g 

iC  j 

Highest  monthly  wages 
paid 

888888m  ioo?  8 m §588888  8 8 88  88888 

1 

No.  of  months  schools 
were  in  session 

osooaoaoooc50505oso>o>oso»aoosooooao30©sooosooooooos 

1 

CO  ] 

No.  of  teachers 

<M 

No.  of  years  in  course  of 
study 

Class  of  school,*  1, 2, 3 or  4. 

High  Schools. 

Macomb 

Bushnell 

Colchester 

Blandinsville 

Prairie  City 

Good  Hope 

Woodstock 

Crystal  Lake 

Marengo 

Harvard 

Lexington 

Bloomington 

Chenoa 

LeRoy 

Petersburg 

Greenview 

Athens 

Tallula 

Aledo 

Litchfield  

Hillsboro 

Jacksonville 

Waverly 

Meredosia 

Chapin 

Sullivan 

<d 

■s  ; i ; ; 

§ fc  : :g  : .£ 

ed  2? 

a>  o o 

22  s 
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Amount  of  any  endow- 
ment   

\\\\\\\\\\\\\?\\ 

1 

8 

! g 

Value  of  library  and  ap- 
paratus   

pii§i§iisiiiiisi 

1 

1 

£ 

No.  of  volumes  in  library 

88888883888133838 

L- 

a 

Value  of  school  buildings, 
sites  and  furniture 

g :S  :::::  : 

§ 

i 

0, 

Cost  pei*  pupil  on  average 
enrollment  for  tuition 
and  incidental  expenses. 

§ 

S3 

Cost  per  pupil  on  average 
enrollment  for  tuition. . . 

gSSgggSg^SSSgSgSS 

3 

s 

3 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled 
for  tuition  and  incidental 
expenses 

g 

O 

Cost  per  pupil  enrolled 
for  tuition 

3 

i 

05 

Amount  paid  high  school 
teachers  

$2,794  95 
1. 600  00 
1,530  00 
1,440  00 
1,582  22 
900  00 
1,211  11 
1.215  00 
8,600  00 
1, 600  00 
9,550  00 
967  50 
800  00 
1.745  00 
1,120  00 
1,125  00 
1,125  00 

s 

a 

i 

00 

Amount  of  incidental  ex- 
penses   

oogggsggogoogoooo I 

pss§assg§i§§ss88 

S 

§ 

t- 

Average  monthly  wages 
paid 

ZSSSS  :8§gS3£Sgg§Sg 

CO 

Lowest  monthly  wages 
paid 

ggggg  :g§ggggg88ggg 
gSSgg  :g£gggg38£SS£ 

8 

1 

in 

Highest  monthly  wages 
paid 

ggg^g&sgggggaggggg 

||g|^|Sg||gS3B|SBl?g 

$300  00 

No.  of  months  schools 
were  in  session 

iClO  iC 

050505051300000500005050000  0505 

CO 

No.  of  teachers 

ift  so  co  eo  T-*  sg  :m  co  eg  <m  th  sg  ;g  :g  sg  j o 

(M 

No.  of  years  in  course  of 
study 

- 

Class  of  school,*  1, 2, 3 or  4. 

High  Schools. 

Sterling  Dist.  No.  3.. 
Sterling  Dist.  No.  8.. 

Rock  Falls 

Fulton 

Morrison 

Prophetstown 

Wilmington 

Plainfield 

loliet 

Lockport 

Rockford 

Winnebago 

Durand 

Minonk 

Eureka 

Fast  El  Paso 

West  ElPaso 

3 

c 

% 

Counties. 

Whiteside 

Will 

Winnebago. . . 
Woodford 
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Report  of  Institutions  of  Learning  Incorporated 


TABLE  A- 


Name  of  Institution. 


Place. 


Adams  County; 
Chaddock  College.. 

Bond: 

Greenville  College. 


Chicago 


Quincy 

Greenville . 

Carroll; 

Mt.  Carroll  Seminary Mt.  Carroll 

Cook: 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Chicago  Manual  Training  School 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Jewish  Training  School 

University  of  Chicago 

Northwestern  University 

Chicago  Business  College 

School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University 

of  Illinois 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Associat’n 

Kenwood  Institute 

The  National  University 

Chicago  School  of  Science 

Chicago  Law  School 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute [Evanston 

Lewis  Institute J Chicago  . 

Kent  College  of  Law 

Rush  Medical  College “ 


Evanston. 
Chicago  .. 


Departments  Represented  in 
the  Institution. 


I *3 


18781 


1879! 
1883 
1870 
1890 
1890  T 
1851  t 


1892 

1893 


1890 

1895 

1896 


1895 

1892 

1837 


DuPage: 

Evangelical  Seminary Elmhurst 1865 

Wheaton  College Wheaton 1860 

Gennan  Evangelical  Lutheran  School)  Addison 1895 

Northwestern  College j Naperville 1865 

Effingham: 

Austin  College [Effingham ] 1891  .. 

Edwards: 

The  Southern  Collegiate  Institute  .... 

Hancock: 

Carthage  College 


Albion 1891 

[ ’ 

Carthage 1870 


Henry: 

Northwestern  Normal iGeneseo 


) | 

5 6 7 


910 


11  12  13 

t 
t 


t t t 
tj  t t 
t t 


b 


15  1617 


t t t 


+ t 


+ ..  • 


..  t 


t t 


.rb 


1 1 
t t 
t 


t ti 


t t 


tinder  the  State  Law,  1895-1896. 


•General  Statistics. 


Number  of  instructors.. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Weeks  in  school  year  . . . 

Volumes  in  library 

Tuition  in  regular  course 

Average  of  other  ex- 
| penses  of  students 

Report  Prepared  by— 

Males 

Females 

Totals 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

10 

70 

57 

127 

38 

1,000 

$40 

$120 

|b.  W.  Baker,  President 

14 

66 

91 

157 

39 

700 

10 

143 

Wilson  T.  Hogg,  President 

53 

712 

985 

1,697 

36 

1,583 

75 

William  M.  R.  French,  Director 

13 

273 

273 

40 

1,000 

100 

8 

Henry  H.  Belfield,  Director 

24 

494 

494 

44 

21, 000 

40 

James  F.  X.  Hoeffer,  President 

25 

400 

400 

800 

41 

600 

G.  Bamberger,  Superintendent 

180 

1,439 

661 

2, 100 

48 

160,000 

250 

Thomas  W.  Goodspeed,  Secretary 

243 

2, 152 

864 

3,016 

36 

31,234 

300 

C.  B.  Atwell,  Registrar 

9 

400 

200 

600 

50 

85 

F.  B.  Virden 

8 

158 

4 

162 

28 

1,720 

75 

W.  B.  Day,  Actuary 

34 

643 

429 

1,072 

36 

10,879 

180 

Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  President 

10 

70 

70 

40 

150 

15 

Eva  B.  Whitmore,  Superintendent 

15 

170 

170 

36 

500 

180 

Annice  E.  Butts,  Principal 

20 

320 

200 

520 

50 

1,500 

100 

F.  W.  Harkins,  Chancellor 

25 

205 

160 

365 

72 

40 

“"25 

John  J.  Tohia.s,  Dean 

168 

4 

172 

36 

75 

25 

John  J.  Tobias,  Secretary 

io 

154 

154 

32 

8,400 

C.  J.  Little,  President 

G.  N.  Carman,  Director 

12 



207 

6 

213 

36 

70 

180 

W.  F.  Momeyer,  Secretary 

78 

836 

836 

32 

130 

Frank  J.  Gould,  Clerk 

8 

133 

133 

40 

1,371 

150 



20 

Id.  Irion,  President 

16 

302 

39 

2,000 

36 

175 

Charles  A.  Blanchard,  President 

3 



185 

40 

George  Ritzmann 

17 

240 

110 

350 

| 38 

3,800 

18 

15 

H.  J.  Kieskhoefer,  President 

11 

160 

150 

310 

40 

2,000 

32 

120 

W.  E.  Lugenbeel,  President 

10 

85 

83 

168 

37 

1,300 

25 

100 

Frank  B.  Hines 4 

12 

70 

60 

130 

37 

5,000 

32 

125 

W.  W,  Troup,  Vice  President 
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TABLE  A— 


Name  of  Institution. 


Place. 


Departments  Represented  i: 
the  Institution. 


Sis. 

& 


5 6 


8 9 


13  14  15 


17 


Iroquois: 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary. 
JoDaviess: 

Warren  Academy 


Lee: 

Northern  Illinois  Normal  School 
Logan: 

Lincoln  University 


Macoupin : 

Blackburn  University. 


Madison: 

Shurtleff  College 

Western  Military  Academy  .. 
Monticello  Female  Seminary 

McDonough : 

Western  Normal  College 


Morgan: 

Jacksonville  Business  College. 

Illinois  College 

Illinois  Female  College 


McLean: 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 


Peoria: 

Brown’s  Peoria  Business  College. 
Rock  Island: 

Augustan  a College 


Sangamon: 

Bettie  Stuart  Institute. 

Concordia  College 

St.  Agatha’s  School  — 


St.  Clair: 

McK'endree  College. 


Stephenson: 

Pleasant  Prairie  College 

Freeport  College  of  Commerce 

Warren: 

Monmouth  College 


Knox: 

Knox  College 

St.  Mary’s  School 

Lombard  University 

St.  Alban’s  Academy 

Hedding  College 

Galesburg  Free  Kindergarten  Ass’n . . 

LaSalle: 

Streator  Kindergarten  Association  . . . 
St.  Xavier’s  Academy 


Onarga 

1863 

Wflrrfin  

Galesburg. ... 

1837 

Knoxville 

1882 

Galesburg. ... 

1851 

Knoxville 

1896 

Abingdon 

1875 

Galesburg.  . . . 

1896 

Streator  

Ottawa 

1893 

1867 

Dixon 

Lincoln 

1865 

Carlinville 

1857 

Upper  Alton. . 

1833 

1892 

Godfrey 

1838 

Bushnell 

1888 

Jacksonville.. 

1888 

“ 

1829 

1847 

Bloomington.. 

1853 

Peoria 

1888 

Rock  Island.. 

1863 

Springfield . . . 

1868 

‘ ‘ 

Lebanon 

1834 

German  Val’y 

1896 

Freeport 

1895 

Monmouth  ... 

1857 

t t 
t t 

t .. 


t .. 
t t 


t .. 


Kindergarten  . 
Business 
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Continued. 


| Number  of  instructors.. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Weeks  iu  school  year  . . . 

j Volumes  in  library 

Tuition  in  regular  course 

| Average  of  other  ex- 
I penses  of  students 

Report  Prepared  by— 

Males 

Females 

Totals 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

13 

190 

195 

385 

39 

1,000 

$31 

$150 

S.  Van  Pelt,  President 

6 

28 

40 

68 

38 

2,500 

36 

115 

Elmer  C.  Griffith 

26 

278 

394 

672 

37 

8,000 

Mary  Scott,  Assistant  Treasurer 

12 

119 

lly 

37 

2,500 

360 

40 

C.  W.  Leffingwell,  Rector 

18 

83 

96 

179 

38 

7,000 

41 

300 

J.  W.  Grubb,  Registrar 

8 

50 

50 

36 

1,000 

400 

75 

A.  H.  Noyes,  President 

17 

212 

181 

403 

37 

2,000 

37 

150 

J.  G.  Evans,  President 

9 

48 

79 

120 

40 

12 

Mary  Claycomb  Grubb,  President 

2 

25 

A.  Szold,  Secretary 

8 

150 

iso 

46 

300 

Sister  Mary  Paula 

28| 

1,234 

967 

2,201 

50 

4,000 

35 

C.  B.  Moyer,  Secretary 

1° 

81 

90 

171 

40 

3,000 

25 

165 

A.  E.  Turner,  President 

8 

43 

46 

89 

35 

3,000 

41 

100 

W.  H.  Crowell.  Chairman  of  Faculty 

22 

142 

70 

212 

36 

8, 000 

36 

156 

Austen  K.  de  Blois,  President 

8 

61 

61 

38 

2, 000 

450 

150 

Albert  M.  Jackson,  President 

14 

150 

150 

38 

3, 500 

Harriet  N.  Haskell,  Principal 

10 

300 

300 

600 

50 

500 

45 

W.  W.  Earnest 

5 

125 

65 

190 

| 

42 

75 

138 

G.  E.  Nettleton,  Principal 

15 

201 

201 

36 

1 15,000 

50 

125 

J.  E.  Bradley,  President 

17 

230 

230 

36 

1,500 

50 

200 

Joseph  R.  Harker,  President 

34 

458 

648 

1,106 

40 

6, 000 

39 

120 

W.  H.  Wilder 

6 

104 

100 

204 

48 

250 

75 

215 

G.  W.  Brown,  President 

27 

354 

156 

510 

16,000 

36 

120 

C.  W.  Foss,  Vice  President 

9 

1 

113 

113 

36 

1,000 

50 

300 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Brooks.  Principal 

5 

200 

200 

40 

4,000 

200 

E.  H.  lsler.  Librarian 

13 

183 

115 

298 

36 

8, 000 

12 

150 

M.  H.  Chamberlin,  President 

.4 

31 

11 

42 

40 

250 

25 

John  Mueller,  President 

6 

69 

47 

116 

52 

70 

J.  J.  Nagle,  Principal 

15 

1 146 

143 

O 

00 

!M 

38 

2,400 

40 

133 

J.  B.  McMichael,  President 
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Departments  Represented  in 
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Institution. 
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1 
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f 

White: 

Enfield  Normal  University 

Enfield 
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f 

Will: 

St.  Francis  Academy 

Joliet 

1874 
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Winnebago: 

Rockford  College 

Rockford 

1847 
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Woodford: 

Eureka  College 

Eureka 

1855 
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t 
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Number  of  instructors . . 

1 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Weeks  in  school  year  ... 

Volumes  in  library 

Tuition  in  regular  course 

Average  of  other  ex- 
penses of  students 

Report  Prepared  by— 

Males 

Females 

Totals  

18 

19 

1 

20 

21 

i 

j 22 

23 

24 

25 

8 

142 

137 

279 

44 

400 

$32 

$110 

I.  M.  Walker 

5 

5 

9 

14 

46 

400 

32 

100 

J.  M.  Stephens,  President 

7 

50 

50 

38 

1,000 

Sister  M.  Stanislas  Droesler,  President 

19 

5 

178 

183 

36 

5,850 

60 

240 

Phebe  I.  Sutliff,  President 

16 

131 

115 

246 

39 

2,864 

99 

J.  H.  Hardin,  President 
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Adams  County: 
Chaddock  College. 

Bond: 

Greenville  College 


$100,000  $1,000 

35,000  2,000 


$1,000 

300 


$8,000 

11,000 


$110, 0001 

48,000 


Carroll : 

Mt,  Carroll  Seminary 


Cook: 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Chicago  Manual  Training  School 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Jewish  Training  School 

University  of  Chicago 

Northwestern  University | 

Chicago  Business  College 

School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University 

of  Chicago 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association 

Kenwood  Institute 

The  National  University 

Chicago  School  of  Science 

Chicago  Law  School 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute 

Lewis  Institute 

Kent  College  of  Law 

Rush  Medical  College 


2,000,000 
150.000; 
200, 000 
60,000 
2, 660,000 
3,720,000 


3,000 

10, 000 

25.000 

10. 000 

180, 000 

55,000 


7,134 

500 

36.000 
500 

160,000 

50.000 


56.000 

21.000 

84,000 

5,000,000 

200, 000 


2,000.000 


20, 000 


700.000 

500. 000 


438,000 

50 

2,000 

5,000 


35, 000 


72, 500- 
200; 
1,000 
2,000' 


30,0001 

5,000  1,100,000 


30,000 


130, 000 


700,  GOO- 
216, 500 
261,000 
80,000- 
8, 000, 000 
4,800,000* 


27, 000- 


800, 000 
1,600, 000 


DuPage: 

Evangelical  Seminary 

Wheaton  College 

German  Evangelical  Lutheran  School.. 
Northwestern  College 


50.000 
139,569 

2.000 

85. 000 


4,000 

1,500 


8, 000 


1,500! 

1,500; 

5,’  666 


3,805 
50, 246 


95, 000 


59,305 
189, 204 
5,000 
193,000 


Effingham: 

Austin  College 

Edwards: 

The  Southern  Collegiate  Institute 
Hancock: 

Carthage  College 

Henry: 

Northwestern  Normal 


30.000 

10. 000 

40.000 


5.000 

1.000 

3,000 


2,000 

1,500 

3,000 


500 

40,000 


37.000 

13.000 


Iroquois: 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary 


40,000 


2, 000 


1,000' 


10,000  53,000 
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re. 


$5,000 

6, 200 


=ro 


$6,400 

11,500 


175,000 


33,000 
21,883 
25,000  11,000 


150,000 


146,530 

154,466 


500 
2,737 
10, 399 
10, 000 
443, 368 
199,406 


71,845  500 

24,620  1,400 

21,399 


38,000 
2,200,000 
219, 200 


353,872 


40, 000 
3,234 


20,000 
19, 975 
4,000 
18, 000 
329,497 
122,251 


77, 701 
24,531 
18,000 
22,000 
636,996 
455, 190 


5,525 


3, 150 
‘ 19 * 666 


5,528 
25, i66 


25, 100 


25, 100 


81,000 


2,573 

15,666 


6,000 

10, 000 1 


50,000 


300 


86, 000 


5,377 
6, 719 


11,307 

3,521 


2, 780 
41,268 


5.000 

6.000 
2,100 
2,800 


8,000 

1.500 

2, 100 

4.500 


10,000 


1,300 

15,000 


50. 000 

12. 000 
86,000 


19,459 
51,509 
1,619 
23, 000 


7,500 

3.400 

20,000 


18,000 


1,723 


250 


42,000 


6,689 

5,757 

1,400 

12,000 


7,000 

2,700 

8,500 


25, 000  • 


89, 000 


18, 320 
54,264 
1,581 
18,000 


7,500 

3.400 

11.000 


2, 000 1 


7,500 


l.OOOi 


36,000 


44, 500 


200! 


7,500 


11. 000  ■ 
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JoDaviess: 

Warren  Academy 

Knox : 

Knox  College 

$297,334 

$21,522 

$3,236 

$171,907 

$494,000 

St.  Mary’s  School 

75,000 

25.000 

3,000 

3,000 

106,000 

Lombard  University 

70.000 

10,000 

5,000 

140,000 

250,000 

St.  Alban’s  Academy 

54, 000 

6, 000 

1,000 

61, 000 

Hedding  College 

100,000 

1,000 

2, 000 

55,000 

158,000 

Galesburg  Free  Kindergarden  Associa- 

tion 

300 

10 

750 

Lee: 

Northern  Illinois  Normal  School 

160,000 

45,000 

8,000 

LaSalle: 

Streator  Kindergarden  Association 

100 

St.  Xavier’s  Academy 

56,000 

2,500 

200 

68,000 

Logan: 

Lincoln  University 

30,000 

3,000 

2, 500 

50, 000 

52,000 

Macoupin: 

Blackburn  University 

35,000 

3,000 

2,000 

24,952 

64,952 

Madison: 

Western  Military  Academy 

50. 000 

5,000 

1,500 

60,000 

Monticello  Female  Seminary 

500, 000 

20,000 

McDonough- 

Western  Normal  School 

30, 000 

2,000 

500 

Morgan; 

Jacksonville  Business  College 

8,000 

3,000 

12, 000 

Illinois  College.  

195,000 

15, 000 

26, 666 

130,000 

360,000 

_ Illinois  Female  College 

60,000 

6,000 

1,000 

8,000 

75,000 

McLean: 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

120,000 

70, 000 

3,000 

187,999 

380,999 

Rock  Island: 

August, a, na  Gollege 

195,000 

15,000 

25,000 

245, 000 

Sangamon: 

Ret.tie  Stewart.  Institute 

18, 000 

3,500 

2,000 

23,500 

Concordia  College 

100,000 

5,000 

200 

100, 000 

St.  Agatha’s  School 

St.  Clair: 

McKendree  College 

75,000 

5,000 

12,000 

25,000 

117,000 

Stephenson: 

Pleasant  Prairie  College. 

15, 000 

son 

15, 300 

Freeport  Gnllege  of  Gnmmeree.. 

1,200 

'Warren: 

Monmouth  College 

100,000 

5,000 

230, 000 

Wayne: 

Hayward  College  and  Commercial 

School 

10,000 

500 

125 

10,625 
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3,000 
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1,830 
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10,000 
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1,500 

27, 000 
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2,000 

12,000 
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12,000 
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$36,019 

48.000 

16.000 
18, 991 
10,600 

919 


1,000 

4,000 


5,000 
6, 756 


22, 000 

65,000 


7,000 


5,500 
8,000 
10, 000 


27,649 

12,440 


20, 000 


900 

10, 000 

13,000 


4,000 
24, 246 


45,000 

7,500 


3,401 


5, 000 
18,000 
23, 000 


32,650 
39, 252 


12,000 


5,000 


5,000 


1,000 


5,604 


275 

1,600 


8, 000 


9,0001 


2,056 

6,000 

13,660 

2,275 

2,250 

400 

2, 000 

7,000 

10, 000 

25,000 

700 

9, 700 

220 


7,000 


2,200 

800 


14, 200 
5,000 


13, 660 


2,400 

1,200 


17, 000 
8,500 
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Name  of  Institution. 


White: 

Enfield  Normal  University 


& 


p 

a 


Will: 

St.  Francis  Academy 

Winnebago: 

Rockford  College 


$150, 000 


$25,000 


$15,000 


$44,330 


Woodford : 
Eureka  College 


107, 200 


8, 400 


2.800 


30,000 


$148,400 


Total  value  of  prop- 
erty held  by  the  in- 
stitution   
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■Concluded. 


6 

a '? 

II 

y eg 

ii. 

7 

8 

9 

10  11  12  13 

Income  from  fees  paid 
by  students 

Current  income  from 
all  sources 

Amount  of  donat ions, 
grants  or  bequests 
received  during  the 
year 

Total  receipts  for  the 
year 

Amount  paid  stu- 
dents as  gratuities 
and  scholarships 

Amount  paid  instruc- 
tors as  salaries 

Total  expenditures  for 
the  year 

29,000 

$33,473 

7,000 

$3, 117 
11, 000 

$1,355 

$38,610 

19,000 

$1,640 

$13, 510 
10,000 

$37,001 

18,900 

Statement  of  School  Tax  Fund  and  Interest  on  State  School  Funds,  1894  and  1895,  from  Auditor  s Report. 
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Adams  county 

Alexander.  Robert,  Co.  Supt. 

Allen,  Elmore,  Co.  Supt 

Anderson,  D.  R.,  Co.  Supt — 
Andrews,  Matthew,  Co.  Supt. 

Arbor  day  circular 

Attendance,  average  daily 
Attendance,  days  of 


219’ 
249 
221 
235 
241 
105 
10, 18 
10, 18 


Barringer,  George,  Co.  Supt 

Bartlett,  H.  E.,  Co.  Supt 

Bassett,  Supt.  C.  E.,  report  of  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home 

Beeman,  M.  N.,  Co.  Supt 

Belfield,  Director  Henry  H.,  report  of  Chicago  Manual  Training  School 

Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  report 

Bollan,  Matthew,  Co.  Supt 

Brooks,  Andrew  M.,  Co.  Supt 

Brown  county 

Bunch.  Miss  Mamie,  Co.  Supt 

Burdick,  Silas  G.,  Co.  Supt 

Bureau  county 


259 

220 

202 

227 

186 

71 

248 

257 


229 

247 

221 


Calhoun  county 

Califf,  John  A.,  Co.  Supt 

Caverly,  Hiram  P.,  Co.  Supt 

Census  of  minors 

Census  of  persons  of  school  age 

Champaign  county 

Charitable  institutions  of  educational  character,  financial  reports 

Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  report 

Christian  county 

Circular  letters 

License  for  institute  workers 

Regarding  child  study 

Scholarship  at  State  University 

State  certificates 

Arbor  day 1 

Clay  county 

Cole,  Jonathan  S.,  Co.  Supt 

Coles  county 

Comparison  of  graded  with  ungraded  schools 

Comparative  tables 

Cook.  Milton  M.,  Co.  Supt 

Cook,  Pres.  John  W.,  report  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University 

Cook  County  Normal  School  report 

County  fund 

County  superintendents  of  schools,  compensation 

County  superintendents  of  schools,  list  of,  for  1896 

County  superintendents’  reports,  financial r 

County  superintendents’  reports,  general ; 

Crawford  county 

Cumberland  county 

Curran,  Amos  D.,  Co.  Supt 
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